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On  behalf  of  the  athletes  who 
will  wear  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
London  next  month  and  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
I  hasten  to  write  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Knight,  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  the  outstanding  service 
you  have  rendered,  not  only  to  the 
Olympic  team  but  also  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicagoland,  in  bringing  the 
Final  Olympic  Track  and  Field  Try¬ 
outs  here. 

By  topping  the  bids  of  several 
I  other  cities  you  gave  Chicagoans 
an  opportunity  to  see  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  meets  ever  staged  in 
this  coiuntry.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  heavy  rain  in  Chicago  cut  the 
attendance  somewhat. 

There  is  so  much  time  and  space 
wasted  over  trivialities  that  some¬ 
times  the  main  reasons  for  our 
amateur  sport  program  are  almost 
ignored.  These  boys  are  learning 
many  other  things  besides  how  to 
run  and  jump.  They  learn  early  in 
life  that  they  have  to  win  their 

iown  races.  Neither  their  parents 
nor  their  coaches  can  do  it  for  them. 
No  one  can  buy  a  place  on  the 
United  States  Olympic  team.  They 
also  learn  fair  play  and  good  sports¬ 
manship.  These  are  fine,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  American  ideas.  You  don’t  find 
any  athletes  who  think  the  govern¬ 
ment  owes  them  a  living,  or  with 
other  radical  ideas.  They  know 
they  must  win  through  their  own 
efforts. 

We  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  believe  that  we  are  de¬ 


veloping  good  citizens  as  well  as . 
good  athletes  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  help. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  I 
commend  your  Promotion  Depart- , 
ment  and  your  Sports  Department 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  handled  this  event.  Never  has 
a  track  meet  been  so  well  publi¬ 
cized.  Promotion  Director  Maiden- 
I  berg.  Sports  Editor  Carmichael, 

I  and  their  staffs,  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented. 

I  AVERY  BRUNDAGE 

i  Chairman,  United  States 

I  Chicago..  Olympic  Committee 

I  I 

May  I  take  this  means  of  com-  I 
plimenting  your  very  fine  newspa-  j 
per  on  the  conduct  of  the  Final  I 
Olympic  Tryouts  track  and  field 
meet  at  Dyche  Stadium,  July  9  and  ' 
10? 

As  head  coach  of  the  United 
States  team,  which  was  selected  at 
this  meet,  I  was  very  pleased  that 
^  all  the  athletes  were  able  to  com¬ 
pete  under  such  ideally  organized 
I  and  supervised  conditions. 

May  I  also  add  my  personal  com¬ 
mendation  for  Mr.  Francis  Powers 
of  the  sports  department  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News?  Mr.  Powers 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  authorities 
on  track  and  field  and  his  untiring 
efforts  no  doubt  helped  considerably 
in  the  organization  of  the  Final 
Olympic  Tryouts. 

DEAN  B.  CROMWELL 
Evanston. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

Editor  and  Publisher 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


The  Toiletries  Section  of  the  11th  Cleveland  Home 
Inventory  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This  actual 
inventory  of  products  on  hand  in  a  2%  cross-section  of 
Cleveland’s  homes  gives  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
total  market  for  Cosmetics,  Dental  Goods,  and  Shaving 
Accessories.  If  you  manufacture,  sell,  distribute,  or  ad¬ 
vertise  any  of  these  products  you  need  this  information. 
A  request  to  The  Cleveland  Press  or  any  Scripps-Howard 
sales  office  will  get  it  for  you  quickly. 


We 


This  is  one  of  several  sections  which  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  complete  report.  The  Grocery  Products 
section  has  already  been  published.  Appliances, 
Automotive,  Tobacco,  and  Home  Canning  will  soon 
be  off  the  press. 
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The  first  of  Xew  York  Central's  great  neu'  fleet 
of  all-private-room  sleeping  cars  is  here  at  last! 

Yoi  ’rk  right.  It’s  only  one  car,  and  production  delays 
have  made  it  two  years  late  in  arriving.  It  can’t  cure 
today’s  shortage  of  sleeping  car  room  space  single  handed. 
But  remember  .  .  . 

This  is  just  the  first  solitaire  gem  in  a  $"24, 000, 000,  two- 
mile  string  of  new  cars  with  6,500  new  private  room  accom¬ 
modations.  And  they’ll  all  be  joining  the  NEW  in  New 
York  Central  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Here  at  last  is  the  stuff  Dreamliners  are  made  of  .  .  .  those 
new  overnighters  that  will  soon  reinforce  our  Great  Steel 
Fleet  .  .  .  bringing  new  luxury  to  your  trips  on  the  Water 
Level  Route. 


28  New  Streamliners 
for  '48 

New  coach  streamliners  are  already 
here.  So  is  the  world’s  largest 
fleet  of  new,  air-cooled  luxury 
coaches  .  .  .  smart  new  tavern 
lounges  .  .  .  new  spacious  diners  .  .  . 
and  gleaming  new  observation 
cars.  New  York  Central’s  new  all¬ 
private-room  overnight  Dreamlni- 
ers  will  take  the  rails  as  fast  as 
new  sleeping  car  equii)ment  arrives. 


Sea  New  York  Central's  exciting  new  cars  and  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  Railroad  Fair — all  summer  on  Chicago  Lakefront. 


The  Water  Level  Route — You  Can  Sleep 
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with  a  Beechcraft  Bonanza 

Because  it  gives  both  business  and  It  is  a  circulation  builder  and  an 
editorial  staffs  air-age  mobility  and  intensifier  of  readership.  And  it  is 
speed,  the  new  Beechcraft  4-place  highly  economical  day-in-and-day- 
Bonanza  is  capable  of  substantially  out  transportation  for  the  publisher 
increasing  a  paper’s  importance  to  who  goes  places  and  does  things, 
its  community  both  as  a  source  of  Operating  costs  are  surprisingly  low, 
full  and  accurate  reporting  and  as  a  and  can  average  as  little  as  one  cent 
leader  in  community  enterprise.  per  passenger  mile. 


O  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead  will 
bring  an  informative  60-page  brochure  on 
“The  Air  Fleet  of  American  Business.” 
Write  today  to  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
ichila,  Kansas,  L.  S.  A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


Top  spood,  184  mph 
Crviting  speed,  172  mph 
Range,  750  miles 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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480,000 


ED1T( 


news  facts  a  year 
at  your 
fingertips 


Here's  a  quick,  efficient  way  to  have  the  news  facts  you  need  at  your  finger¬ 
tips  .  .  .  whenever  you  need  them. 

Each  semi-monthly  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  a  handy,  compact 
digest  of  some  20,000  current  news  facts.  These  facts  ore  completely  indexed 
for  instant  use. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  the  only  service  that  summarizes  and  classifies 
news  facts  alphabetically  and  chronologically  under  subject,  person  and 
organization  names.  And  these  are  facts,  of  course,  not  yet  available  in  any 
encyclopedia. 

Because  The  New  York  Times  publishes  more  news  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion,  you'll  find  The  New  York  Times  Index  a  valuable  reference  guide  to 
any  newspaper  you  have  on  file. 

It  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  managing  editors,  editorial  writers,  desk  men,  rewrite 
men  and  reporters.  In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  phase  of  the  editorial 
or  publishing  field  where  The  New  York  Times  Index  would  not  be  useful. 
See  for  yourself  the  many  advantages  of  The  New  York  Times  Index.  Send 
for  your  free  sample  copy  today. 

24  Semi-monthly  Issues  &  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50 
24  Semi-monthly  Issues  $35 
Cmmulative  Annual  Volume  $35 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Better  Industrial  Relations 
Urged  by  ANPA  Conference 


By  Jerry  Walker 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa  — Opening  up 
hitherto  tabooed  topics,  the 
iflth  Mechanical  Conference  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
liiers  Association  laid  the 
groundwork  here  this  week  for 
improved  employe-management 
relations. 

More  than  500  representatives 
of  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ments  and  a  score  of  top-rung 
business  office  executives  from 
225  papers  applauded  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  “The  American  Sys¬ 
tem"  in  several  addresses  and 
gave  serious  thought  to  the 
wning  by  a  competent  au¬ 
thority  that  “the  next  12  months 
rrill  be  the  most  crucial  year 
in  the  newspaper  business." 

No  Condemnation  of  Unions 
This  was  the  first  time  an 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
let  down  the  barriers  to  full 
and  free  discussion  of  labor  re¬ 
lations  —  beyond  the  scope  of 
contract  negotiations  —  and  all 
of  it  was  “on  the  record.”  While 
talks  were  aimed  at  the  bosses 
in  newspaper  shops,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  role  they  should 
play  in  increasing  production 
and  lowering  costs,  there  was 
no  condemnation  of  unions. 
Rather,  the  principal  speakers 
were  more  critical  of  manage¬ 
ment  failures  to  do  anythirig 
about  educating  their  employes 
in  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  personnel 
director  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub- 
hahing  Co.,  won  enthusiastic 
response  to  his  urging  that  fore¬ 
men  should  be  taken  into  the 
inner  precincts  of  management 
so  they  could  be  more  familiar 
wifli  company  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  foreman."  Spahn  said, 
"b  the  key  man  in  your  educa¬ 
te  and  training  program.  Too 
'ihBi  he  is  not  taken  into  full 
membership  w'ith  management 
^  he  learns  about  policies  in- 
(trectly. 

The  big  function  of  the  fore¬ 
man  is  to  interpret  the  com- 
Wys  policies  and  program  to 
the  employes.  How  can  he  do 
itimiess  he  himself  is  fully  ac- 
huinted  with  the  policies  and 
mmking  of  management?” 

Hecognize  Foremen 
5whn  went  even  further,  sug- 
the  foremen  should 
™®drinate  their  assistants  — 
^  as  the  head  copy  cutter, 
•f  head  nriakeup  man,  etc.,  in 
« composing  room  —  so  there 
be  a  continuous  flow  of 
^-■agement  information  to  the 


workers.  He  recommended  that 
the  supervisory  personnel  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  conference  set  up  a 
committee  to  call  upon  manage¬ 
ment  executives  to  give  more 
recognition  to  foremen. 

Increased  production  from  the 
newspaper  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  was  the  underlying  theme 
of  this  new  “industrial  rela¬ 
tions”  day  at  the  conference, 
and  T.  F.  Mowle,  comptroller 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
struck  the  keynote  when  he  de¬ 
clared;  “We  need  to  reduce 
costs  by  improving  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  present  facilities.  Let  the 
revolutionary  ideas  come  later." 

Opening  the  conference,  J.  L. 
Stackhouse,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Committee, 
said  the  program  was  the  com 
mittet's  answer  to  criticism  of 
last  year’s  conference  at  Chi¬ 
cago  when  many  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  in  the  stratosphere  as 
far  as  the  mechanical  forces 
were  concerned. 

William  Block,  co-publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  said 
“it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  in 
addition  to  production  methods, 
we  are  turning  to  research  and 
personnel  relations." 

Cites  Broader  Concept 

In  similar  vein,  David  W. 
Howe,  president  of  ANPA,  wel¬ 
comed  the  broader  concept  of 
the  conference  program.  He 


mentioned,  casually,  that  the 
conference  costs  “about  $8,000 
an  hour ■’  and  he  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  “stick  close  to  their 
knitting.”  Alluding  to  the  lure 
of  the  many  aromas  of  the  news¬ 
paper  office — printer’s  ink,  mail¬ 
ers’  paste,  etc. — Howe  expressed 
the  hope  that  “something  sweet 
and  aromatic  may  be  developed 
for  the  stereotype  department.” 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  set  the 
stage  for  the  industrial  relations 
discussion,  declaring: 

“To  encourage  frank  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  current  problems, 
the  ‘no  labor  discussion  rule’  of 
past  conventions  has  been  re¬ 
laxed.  While  this  rule  may 
have  kept  us  out  of  some  trouble 
during  the  past  19  conventions, 
it  has  also  discouraged  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  problems,  the  ones  you 
and  I  spend  so  much  of  our 
time  on. 

“How'ever,  this  ‘no  labor  dis¬ 
cussion  rule’  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  extent  of  overlap¬ 
ping  the  spheres  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  at  Chicago, 
nor  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
hoe  down  on  contract  conditions 
and  labor  organizations  on  the 
floor  of  this  convention.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  don’t  want 
to  do. 

“Bui  if  we  are  to  discuss  our 
personal  relationships  it  may  be 
necessary  in  some  instances  to 
touch  on  labor  matters." 


Af  the  Mechanical  Conference  sessions.  David  W.  Howe,  president 
of  ANPA  (seated),  and  (standing  1.  to  r.)  Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  program  chairman;  J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  committee  chairman;  William  Block,  co-publisher.  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  and  Charles  F.  McCahill.  Cleveland  News  general 
manager  and  ANPA  director. 
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C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  Research  Direc¬ 
tor  (second  from  left),  discussing 
the  Mechanical  Conference  pro¬ 
gram  with  (1.  to  r.):  Ralph  Cran- 
mer,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  Arne 
Berglund  of  the  Swedish  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Stockholm;  and  Fred  W.  Schaub, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review, 

In  such  event,  he  said,  an  off- 
the-record  request  by  a  speaker 
would  be  honored.  However,  no 
one  invoked  it. 

Evers  also  cautioned  that  “this 
is  not  a  left  handed  invitation 
to  lambaste  our  working  condi¬ 
tions.  and.  rather  than  widen 
any  gap  between  us,  the  purpose 
of  this  session  is  to  work  for  a 
better  understanding  among  us 
and  discuss  any  problem  we  feel 
necessary  for  the  continued  pro¬ 
gress  of  every  person  connected 
with  the  business. 

“Wc  as  department  managers 
must  be  interested  in  the  prol> 
lems  of  others.  We  must  get  off 
our  heels  and  on  our  toes,  and 
make  every  man  in  the  ranks 
feel  he  is  an  important  part  of 
the  business.  .  .  .  We  must  do  our 
best  job  to  defeat  the  fallacious 
theory  that  low  production  and 
high  wages  are  an  ideal  combi¬ 
nation  " 

Responses  to  a  questionnaire 
indicated  a  “give-us-more-of-it  ’ 
reaction  to  this  new  program¬ 
ming. 

Ray  S.  Tannehill.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  explained 
his  company’s  approach  to  labor- 
management  relations  and 
stressed  the  need  for  letting  an. 
emnloye  know  he  is  “building  a 
cathedral  and  not  just  cutting  a 
stone.”  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
management,  he  said,  to  keep 
the  worker  informed  as  to  “who 
gets  what  out  of  the  product.” 

An  audience  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  listened  attentively  to  the 
presentation  of  the  ANA-AAAA 
economic  system  story,  “This  Is 
Our  Problem,”  with  commen- 

( Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Urge  Service 
Charges  for  Ad 
Alterations 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  —  Composing 
room  executives  at  the  20th 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
here  this  week  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  publishers  collect 
special  service  charges  for  mak¬ 
ing  alterations  in  advertising 
copy. 

Representatives  of  several 
newspapers  which  now  have 
charge  schedules  in  effect  de¬ 
clared  they  serve  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  deterrent  to  abuses  by' ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  wastage  of  man 
power  in  production  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  discussion  was  set  off  by 
a  report  by  C.  H.  Ruth,  Jr.,  of 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  on 
the  system  of  advertising  copy 
control  which  the  Star  enforces. 
Other  Washington  newspapers, 
he  related,  have  similar  plans 
but  they  differ  in  minor  re¬ 
spects. 

Although  the  special  service 
charges  are  not  aimed  at  ob¬ 
taining  additional  revenue  for 
the  newspaper,  Ruth  said,  the 
Star  has  collected  $25,000  this 
year  under  its  schedule  of  rates 
for  alterations  and  other  serv¬ 
ices.  which  follow: 

Where  pasting  up  or  laying  of 
shading  sheets  is  required,  $4 
per  hour  for  art  work,  with  a 
minimum  of  $1. 

Inserts,  double  prints,  ben- 
days,  etc.,  $1  each. 

Engravings  ordered  but  not 
used — 15  cents  per  square  inch, 
with  a  minmum  of  $2. 

Await  orders,  with  a  limit  of 
30  days,  after  which  the  ad  is 
killed — 35  cents  a  column  inch 
for  composition,  plus  the  cost  of 
engravings 

Excess  reconstruction.  $3  per 
hour. 

Glazed  proofs,  10  cents  each; 
minimum  of  $1. 

Job  mats,  $3  for  quarter  page; 
$5  for  half  page  and  $8  for  full 
page. 

Charges  are  also  made  for 
photographs  and  extra  prints. 

Along  with  this  schedule  of 
pena  ty  charges,  the  Star  en¬ 
forces  a  rule  requiring  all  new 
copy  by  noon,  with  delivery  of 
first  proofs  by  10  a  m.  the  fol- 
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lowing  day.  No  proofs  are  given 
more  than  two  days  in  advance 
of  publication  date. 

Ruth  said  these  rules  have  not 
discouraged  early  copy  from  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  have  made  it 
possible,  he  said,  to  operate  the 
engraving  department  more  effi¬ 
ciently  since  the  afternoon  crew 
can  now  prepare  copy  so  that 
the  entire  night  force  can  go 
right  to  work  instead  of  having 
the  camera  as  a  bottleneck. 

Much  of  the  clerical  work  pre¬ 
viously  performed  by  printers 
in  the  composing  room  has  been 
shifted  to  a  service  department, 
Ruth  related.  There,  all  mate¬ 
rial  for  ads  is  assembled  and  all 
queries  are  answered. 

“Copy  now  goes  to  the  print¬ 
ers  on  the  proverbial  silver  plat¬ 
ter,”  Ruth  declared. 

Another  helpful  device,  he 
said,  is  a  series  of  vari  colored 
stickers  to  be  attached  to  ad  copy. 
Solid  colors  denote  the  days  on 
which  ads  are  to  run;  striped 
stickers  denote  the  days  when 
proofs  are  due. 

Leon  A.  Link,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  reported  his  paper's  sys¬ 
tem  of  charges  and  asserted 
“there  is  still  too  much  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  the  newspaper.” 
He  advocated  charges  high 
enough  to  make  the  advertiser 
cure  “amateurism”  on  his  end. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  he  said, 
makes  no  charge  for  alterations 
on  the  first  proof,  even  though 
the  changes  amount  to  an  en¬ 
tire. y  new  ad.  Various  percent¬ 
ages  of  alterations  are  permit¬ 
ted  without  charge  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  proof  but  on  the  third  proof 
they  cost  $2.40  per  hour,  which 
is  the  prevailing  day  rate  for 
printers.  Since  much  of  the  al 
teration  work  later  entails  over¬ 
time.  Link  said,  the  present 
price  is  inadequate. 

Cincinnati  Post  charges  for  all 
time  on  alterations  at  $4  per 
hour  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  levies  at  the  rate  of  $3.50 
per  hour  after  the  first  revise.  If 
the  first  one  is  too  bad,  it's 
called  a  ki.l.  Cleveland  Press 
has  a  special  charge  of  $10  for 
any  change  in  an  ad  on  the  day 
of  publication. 

Ben  Dalgin  of  New  York 
Times  reported  his  paper  has 
had  service  charges  for  30  years 
and  a  persistent  effort  at  collec¬ 
tion  is  made  if  it's  more  than  $1, 
"no  matter  how  big  the  adver  ¬ 
tiser  may  be.” 

Dalgin  was  pre.sent  at  the  con¬ 
ference  primarily  to  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Printing.  He  gave  a 
preview  of  the  brochure, 
“Proper  Preparation  of  Art  for 
Good  Newspaper  Reproduction,” 
which  is  soon  to  be  distributed 
to  all  persons  having  anything 
to  do  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  artwork. 

A  second  brochure  on  the 
proper  packaging,  shipping  and 
storing  of  advertising  plates  is 
being  prepared,  it  was  announed 
by  Ernest  Donohue  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


Additional  news  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  will  be 
found  on  pages  62-64. 


EFFECT  CF  RISING  COSTS  ON  AN 
AVERAGE  NEWSPAPER  OF  75.CC0  TO  ICC, CCO  CIRCULATION 
Example  A:  Kffdlofa  15  [it  cci;i  ircnief  in  exjd  pis  in  1!'48.  with  ro  ini  nape  in  nvnn*. 

Increace 


1947 

1948 

Decreaae* 

Revi'iu  1 : 

Abvtriisiiip . 

.  .  $2,500.fi(  (l 

J2,500,C(iO 

('irculation  . 

. 1,()0(),('(0 

I.CIOO.CCO 

Total  rt'Vt  nuf . 

. F3.5(:0.t(i() 

I3.5CO,COO 

Opt  ratiriL  expd  i  8»8 . 

. S.lCO.dCO 

3.5t5,(:(.0 

t4i  5,(  00 

Opfratiiip  profit  . 

.  . ' .  .  t  4(KI,C(K) 

$  115,00(1* 

$40, 5,000* 

F(*deral  income  taxes  . 

.  150,(HKI 

25,000* 

175,000* 

Net  ir.come  . . 

. t  250,I«K) 

$  40,000* 

$2<iO,1K)0* 

wr,  t 


PiTCcntatc  to  rpvinuc .  T'.i  I'.i* 

*  Indicatis  rid  fiauri'. 

Example  B:  EfTi  ct  of  a  15  por  cont  incri-aso  in  i  xpii.eis  ai.d  »4t'5,(i(i(i  iiicriasi-  in  ri  vinte: 


1947 

1948 

Increase 

Revenue: 

Advert  isinp . 

.  .  $2,500,(8)0 

$2,915.(88) 

$415,000 

('irculation . 

.  1.000.000 

1,050.(88) 

oO.OCX) 

Tt*tal  revenue  . 

.  $3,500,000 

$3,965,000 

$465,000 

Operating  expenses . 

.  3,100.000 

3,565,000 

465.000 

OpoTatint!  profit . 

. $  400,000 

$  400,0(8) 

Federal  income  taxts  . 

.  150,000 

150.000 

Net  income . 

. $  250,000 

$  250,(88) 

Percentage  to  revenue . 

.  7% 

ti'c 

P«(|l 

Inoa^ 

Ki 

Hr. 

isr, 


(Priwnli'd  by  T.  F.  .Mowle  of  “The  Wall  .Stri'i-t  Journal"  at  Pitttburph  .\.X.P.A.  M«lm 
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Industrial  Relations 

continued  from  page  5 


tary  by  C.  C.  Carr,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

In  inspirational  tone,  Ralph  L. 
Lee  of  General  Motors  Corp.  dis¬ 
cussed  "Humanics  in  Printing,” 
emphasizing  that  everyone  is 
different  and  it's  the  foreman's 
task  to  learn  all  about  his  men 
and  work  closely  with  them. 
“Go  around  in  the  morning,”  he 
urged,  “and  give  each  man  a 
'receipt' — a  nod  here,  a  smile 
here,  a  hello  there — for  his  day's 
presence.” 

Deploring  a  “tiptoe  treading” 
approach  to  labor  relations  in 
the  newspaper  business,  Spahn 
detailed  the  personnel  program 
which  his  firm  maintains  for  its 
1,200  employes.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion.  he  said,  is  given  to  appren¬ 
tices.  There  are  21  in  the  com¬ 
pany  .y  employ  and  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  regular  meetings  and 
classes.  The  company  also  main¬ 
tains  a  technical  library  and  the 
city  library  cooperates  in  pro¬ 
viding  books  and  data. 

Many  foremen,  Spahn  assert¬ 
ed,  are  not  fitted  yet  to  conduct 
the  original  interview  of  job 
applicants.  The  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  a  personnel  de¬ 
partment  of  four  which  adminis¬ 
ters  formal  tests  to  apprentice¬ 
ship  applicants  and  others. 

“We  have  built  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion.'  Spahn  remarked,  “that  it's 
as  hard  to  get  into  the  firm  as  it 
is  to  get  into  Annapolis. 

One  phase  of  the  test  for  com¬ 
posing  room  apprentices,  he  said, 
is  spelling,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  applicants  usually  flunk 
it.  In  the  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  program,  the  “pupils’  at¬ 
tend  an  English  course  once  a 
week,  giving  their  own  time. 
For  night  workers  who  attend 
monthly  dinner  meetings,  the 
company  pays  for  the  time. 

Classes  in  public  speaking 
and  shop  arithmetic  are  being 
planned.  Spahn  reported,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  conduct 
the  required  union  examinations 
“with  dignity.’  He  emphasized 


that  management  ought  to  te 
the  worker  its  own  story,  rathi 
than  leaving  it  to  the  unions; 
tell  management’s  story  in  the 
own  way. 

On  the  subject  of  rising  cos 
Mowle  presented  a  chart  shot 
ing  two  examples :  A,  the  effe 
of  a  15%  increase  in  expenses: 
1948,  with  no  increase  in 
enue;  and  B,  the  effect  of 
15%  increase  in  expenses  at 
$465,000  increase  in  revenue 
for  an  average  newspaper  : 
75,000-100,000  circulation. 

In  the  first  instance,  h 
showed,  net  income  would  fa 
to  1%  of  revenue,  as  against?' 
in  1947.  and  in  the  second 
stance  net  income  would  be 
still  r.  decline  despite  increa.*? 
volume.  ( See  charts  above.) 

The  two  factors  with  whit 
newspapers  are  confronte; 
Mowlc  said,  are  ( 1 )  an  attem; 
to  reduce  costs — with  meager:; 
suits;  ( 2 »  boosting  of  revenu; 
— but  this  is  handicapped  by  t 
inflexible  sales  pricing  pro; 
lems 

He  observed  that  many  new 
papers  had  hit  the  5-cent  acof 
ceiling  and  he  cautioned  exec 
tives  to  prepare  readers  now  f: 
a  10  cent  price  in  the  not  too  d: 
tant  future.  “It  has  become  mo: 
and  more  difficult  to  “executes 
increased  revenue  maneuver 
he  declared,  referring  to  tl 
average  wage  of  $1.86  an  hoi 
in  the  newspaper  business  whit 
is  20^?  higher  than  that  in  th 
automobile  industry;  30 big 
er  than  that  in  the  steel  indu 
try.  and  43%  higher  than  th 
in  manufacturing. 

“There  is  serious  need,"  1 
declared,  “for  help  from  unio: 
or  the  weaker  papers  will  fa 
like  leaves.' 

Most  of  the  suspensions,  1 
said,  can  be  expected  in  coi 
petitive  situations.  He  noted  » 
that  34  newspapers  had  clos 
down  in  1947  and  11  so  lu 
1948.  He  also  warned  that 
costs  are  holding  back  the  u 
of  color  in  advertising,  with  i 
advantage  of  greater  revMU 
and  declared  “television  isbM 
ing  us  to  this  share  of  the  » 
vertising  dollar.” 
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Ads  Can  and  Must  Sell 
System’  Says  Nunn 


Stresses  Importance  of  Honest 
Approach  to  the  Public 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


WESLEY  I.  NUNN  is  a  born 
optimist  when  it  comes  to  ad¬ 
vertising  —  whether  it  is  to  sell 
gasoline  and  oil, 
or  to  sell  the 
.\merican  way 
of  life  itself. 

A  s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
Standard  Oil 
Company  of  In- 
diana,  Wes 
Nunn  is  a  hard- 
boiled  realist 
(or  he  knows 
that  "you  can’t 
have  a  Standard 
Oil  Coinpany  if  ^unn 
we  don  t  h  a  v  e 

an  America.”  His  optimism 
stems  from  his  long  experience 
m  making  advertising  “pay 
out.”  His  realism  comes  from 
his  wholesome  philosophy  that 
it  is  part  of  management's  job 
to  see  to  it  that  people  under¬ 
stand  the  American  economic 
system. 


Whai  Ads  Can  Do 


Wes  Nunn  is  an  ambidextrous 
advertising  man.  He  can  discuss 
techniques,  or  he  can  cite  re 
suits  and  tell  you  why. 

"Today,"  he  said,  “advertisers, 
individually  and  collectively, 
are  discovering  that  institutional 
advertising  can  do  not  only  a 
fine  job  of  making  people  think 
well  of  a  particular  company, 
or  industry,  but  also  the  more 
important  job  of  explaining,  il¬ 
lustrating  and  reinforcing  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

"For— make  no  mistake — it  is 
free  enterprise  which  makes 
this  nation  what  it  is.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  agree  with  that  statement, 
and  yet  all  too  few  of  us  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
free  enterprise.  We  must  show 
why  and  how  it  produces  a  de¬ 
gree  of  well  being  that  makes 
Americans  the  most  fortunate 
people  in  the  world.  Business¬ 
men  have  a  duty  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  to  sell  more  than 
products  and  services.  They 
must  sell  the  way  of  life,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
produce  and  their  customers  to 
buy. 

How  lob  Can  Be  Done 

‘I  am  not  talking  about 
^rifying  the  American  way  of 
life,’’  he  continued.  “Our  eco- 
wenic  system  doesn’t  need 
ijorifying,  but  it  does  need  ex- 
Iwining.  If  people  understand 
*hat  the  system  is;  how  it 
*orks:  and  why  it  can  and  does 
wtproduce  every  other  system 
blown,  they,  themselves,  will 
Jlorify  it.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Nunn  be- 
specific,  pointing  out  how 
OTOdard  of  Indiana  seeks  to  get 
“>«  American  system  over  when¬ 


ever  it  can  in  its  advertising. 
”We  make  it  a  point  to  consider 
any  ad — whether  in  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  radio  or  billboards 
— from  the  standpoint  of  how  it 
fits  into  the  overall  scheme  of 
things.  "  he  explained.  “We  seek 
the  opportunity  to  make  state 
ments  in  our  ads  in  an  effort 
to  help  make  clear  what  makes 
this  nation  tick.  We  watch  very 
carefully  never  to  allow  any¬ 
thing  to  get  into  our  ads  that 
is  contrary  to  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system.” 

Bringing  the  problem  closer 
to  honie  in  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  itself,  Nunn  told  E&P:  ‘"We 
want  other  oil  men  to  read  our 
ads  and  have  a  good  opinion  of 
us.  too.  We  don't  write  our  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  competitors,  but  we  have 
them  in  mind.” 

More  Constructive  Appeal 

Nunn  believes  there  should  be 
more  constructive  and  less  com¬ 
petitive  appeals  in  advertising, 
if  the  public  is  going  to  accept 
such  messages  as  plausible 
statements. 

“If  my  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  taught  me  anything,” 
he  asserted,  "it  is  this:  You 
can't  go  wrong  telling  people 
the  truth.” 

At  the  present  time.  Standard 
of  Indiana  is  engaged  in  an  in¬ 
stitutional  (or  public  relations) 
advertising  campaign  which  in¬ 
cludes  seven  monthly  ads  in  153 
newspapers  in  15  Middle  West 
states  where  the  company  mar¬ 
kets  its  products.  The  institu¬ 
tional  series  is  in  addition  to 
Standard's  regular  product  ad 
vertising  and  supports  the  cur¬ 
rent  public  relations  program  of 
the  oil  industry. 

Objectives  of  the  institutional 
campaign  are  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  company  in  serving  the 
public  efficiently  and  well:  to 
explain  how  profits  are  used  to 
benefit  the  public;  to  inform  the 
public  that  the  company  has 
97.000  owners,  and  to  show  that 
the  company  is  a  good  place  to 
work. 

Turning  to  the  economics  of 
advertising.  Nunn  said  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  critics  of  advertising, 
the  reason  it  is  so  widely  used 
in  America  is  because  it  is  the 
most  efficient,  least  expensive 
way  that  has  ever  been  discov¬ 
ered  to  deliver  a  message  to 
large  groups  of  people. 

“None  of  the  businesses  that 
invest  money  in  advertising  do 
so  because  they  want  glamour 
or  excitement,  or  because  they 
have  any  special  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising  as  such,”  he  said.  “To 
them,  advertising  is  simply  an¬ 
other  ordinary  busines  opera 
tion,  which  helps  them  run 
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their  businesses,  and  make  more 
sales  at  lower  cost.” 

In  the  case  of  Standard  of  In¬ 
diana.  its  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1947  were  the  highest 
in  the  company's  history,  Nunn 
stated,  "Our  1948  advertising 
budget  calls  for  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  our  expenditures  for 
consumer  advertising  over  those 
of  last  year,  partly  because  of 
increased  costs  of  everything 
connected  with  advertising.”  he 
added. 

Stresses  Ad  Research 

It  is  more  difficult  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser,  such  Standard 
Oil,  to  measure  direct  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  product  advertising 
than  it  is  for  the  retailer,  who 
can  immediately  relate  sales 
results  to  advertising  pressure, 
Nunn  explained. 

“Of  course,  we  do  carry  on, 
both  directly  and  through  our 
advertising  agencies,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  research,”  said 
Nunn.  “Also,  we  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  research  avail¬ 
able  to  us  from  other  sources, 
such  as  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  One  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  research  projects  is  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readership,  jointly  sponsored 
by  ANPA,  ANA  and  AAAA.” 

Standard  of  Indiana  uses 
more  than  1,800  newspapers, 
ranging  in  size  from  1.000,000 
daily  circulation  down  to  1,000 
in  the  weekly  field.  The  com¬ 
pany's  research  indicates  that 
the  bigger  the  paper,  the  bigger 
the  ad  required  to  do  a  given 
job.  (See  E&P  July  10.  p  28). 

Tests  Ad  Effectiveness 

“One  of  the  things  we  did  a 
few  years  ago  to  try  to  relate 
advertising  effectiveness  direct¬ 
ly  to  sales  was  to  conduct  a 
study  of  newspaper  advertising 
m  three  groups  of  test  cities," 
said  Nunn.  “In  the  first  group 
the  advertising  was  confined  to 
premium  grade  gasoline.  In  the 
second  group  the  advertising 
was  equally  divided  between 
premium  grade  and  regular 
grade. 

“When  the  proportion  of 
premium  grade  gasoline  sales 
was  examined  for  each  of  the 
three  groups,  it  was  found  that 
during  the  test  period,  premium 
sales  were  relatively  best  in 
those  cities  where  advertising 
was  exclusively  on  the  premium 
grade:  second  best  where  both 
grades  were  advertised;  and 
poorest  where  premium  gaso 
line  was  not  advertised  at  all.” 

Nunn  dropped  a  hint  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  when  he 
remarked  that  he  sometimes 
wonders  if  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  "realize  the 
potency  of  the  item  they  sell — 
at  least.  I  have  had  all  too  few 
newspaper  salesmen  tell  me  the 
fine  things  about  their  medium 
which  I  know  to  be  true.” 

“They  don't  have  to  make 
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Sample  of  institutional  ad  now 
being  ploced  by  Standard  of 
Indiana. 

odious  comparisons  with  other 
media,”  he  asserted.  “They  have 
plenty  to  tell  about  their  own 
medium.  In  fact,  I  look  upon 
the  different  media  like  I  do 
automobiles.  I  wouldn't  appre¬ 
ciate  any  one  who  would  run 
down  the  Packard  car  to  sell 
me  a  Chrysler.” 

Nunn  hastened  to  emphasize 
that  newspaper  salesmen  are 
not  any  worse  than  any  other 
media  salesmen,  as  far  as  com¬ 
petitive  selling  is  concerned.  He 
added,  however,  that  to  him, 
newspapers  had  certain  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  their  own, 
such  as: 

1.  Because  of  their  tried  and 
proved  value  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  newspapers  are  the 
"great  backbone  medium”  of 
advertising. 

2.  Newspaper  advertising 
builds  profit  because  newspa¬ 
pers  have  universal  readership. 

3.  Newspapers  make  their 
calls  as  regularly  as  the  milk¬ 
man.  And  they  are  just  as  wel¬ 
come.  They  have  a  chance  to 
do  their  selling  in  all  sorts  of 
places  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

Wes  Nunn  is  a  petroleum  ad¬ 
vertising  man  first,  last  and  al- 
w’ays.  He  began  his  career  in 
Oklahoma  City,  following  edu¬ 
cational  training  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  Oklahoma,  and  war  ser¬ 
vice.  in  1919.  After  serving  sev 
eral  oil  accounts,  he  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Marland 
Oil  Co.  and  then  Continental  Oil 
Co.  at  Ponca  City,  Okla..  where 
he  did  an  outstanding  job  for 
nearly  15  years.  He  has  been 
ad  manager  of  Standard  of  In¬ 
diana  for  the  past  12  years. 

He  is  a  director  of  ANA,  serv¬ 
ing  as  membership  chairman. 
He  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Advertising  Council  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  safety  campaign  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club.  For 
years,  he  has  been  a  darn  good 
golfer,  but  this  summer  he  has 
acquired  a  new  sport — frog 
shooting  with  a  pistol. 
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ITU-Gannett  Resolve 
Disputed  Clauses 


CONTRACT  clauses  which 

would  be  acceptable  to  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  have  been  worked  out  at 
a  conference  of  lawyers  repre¬ 
senting  both  the  union  and  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

Randolph  participated  in  the 
conference,  which  took  place  re¬ 
cently  at  Syracuse — on  neutral 
ground — and  put  his  okay  on 
provisions  covering  the  main 
points  in  dispute  since  he  effect¬ 
ed  the  ITU's  •no-contracf’  pol¬ 
icy  a. most  one  year  ago. 

Only  those  issues  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibitions  were 
brought  into  the  discussion,  and 
actual  completion  of  contracts 
now  waits  upon  further  negotia¬ 
tions  with  local  union  commit¬ 
tees.  Local  questions,  such  as 
wages,  hours  and  other  working 
conditions,  must  be  resolved  be¬ 
fore  a  formal  agreement  can  be 
submitted  to  Randolph  for  offi¬ 
cial  approval. 

Besides  Randolph,  those  at¬ 
tending  the  conference  included 
ITUs  special  counsel,  Gerhard 
Van  Arkel,  and  the  following 
from  the  Gannett  management: 
Arthur  L.  Stern,  Joseph  J.  Casey 
and  Albert  J.  Monahan,  attor¬ 
neys,  and  B.  F.  Garrity,  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  The  conference 
resulted  from  a  suggestion  by 
Garrity  that  lawyers  from  both 
sides  should  try  to  iron  out  the 
legalistic  phases  which  have 
blocked  contracts.  Randolph  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal  almost  im¬ 
mediately  and  offered  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  himself. 

No-Strike  Pledge 

Two  outstanding  provisos  of 
the  accepted  clauses  are:  1.  A 
no-strike  pledge  by  the  union. 
2.  The  publisher  agrees  not  to 
introduce  any  new  processes  or 
machinery  during  the  life  of  the 
contract,  unless  there  is  a  strike. 

Under  the  proposed  clause  on 
jurisdiction,  the  union  is  given 
the  right  to  strike  or  conduct  a 
work  stoppage  if  "such  new 
processes,  equipment  or  ma 
chinery  are  introduced  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  section."  The 
union  agrees,  upon  the  request 
of  the  publishers,  to  use  all 
means  within  its  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  necessary  to  operate  the 
composing  room. 

It  is  specified  that  work  of 
the  composing  room  shall  be 
perfoimed  only  by  apprentices 
and  journeymen;  that  foremen 
shall  be  members  of  the  union. 

A  system  of  arbitration  is  es¬ 
tablished  for  settlement  of  all 
disputes  arising  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  section  of  the 
agreement,  except  as  provided 
in  Usual  sections,  and  all  dis¬ 
putes  regarding  discharged  em¬ 
ploys.  ITU  General  Laws,  how¬ 
ever.  would  be  the  special  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
arbitration.  It  is  provided  that 
the  laws,  not  in  conflict  with  the 
law  or  the  specific  agreement, 
would  govern  relations  between 


the  parties  on  conditions  not 
enumerated. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee 
would  be  comprised  of  two 
members  appointed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  two  appointed  by  the 
union  and  a  fifth  member,  if  the 
original  four  cannot  reach  unan¬ 
imous  agreement.  The  fifth  mem¬ 
ber,  who  would  be  chairman, 
would  be  chosen  by  any  method 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  The 
board's  decision  would  not  be 
subject  to  appeal  and.  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  no  strike  pledge 
its  award  for  damages  would  be 
limited  to  $25.  except  in  claims 
for  wages. 

The  publisher  would  agree  to 
a  struck  work  clause  in  so  far 
as  possible  under  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  law.’ 

Journeymen  would  be  defined 
as  (1 )  employes  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  approved  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  as  provided  in  the  contract; 
( 2 )  persons  who  have  passed  a 
recognized  examination  and  qual- 
fied  thereunder  as  journeymen; 
and  ( 3 )  applicants  for  work  in 
composing  rooms  who.  upon  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Joint  Examining 
Board  by  the  publisher,  secure  a 
certificate  of  comptency  duly  is¬ 
sued  under  procedure  established 
by  the  Joint  Examining  Board. 

This  Board  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  representativs  of 
the  union  and  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  publisher  and  in  case 
of  deadlocks,  a  fifth  man  “tech¬ 
nically  comptent  to  pass  upon 
the  question  involved." 

As  a  saving  clause,  it  would 
be  provided  that  the  parties  im¬ 
mediately  enter  into  discussions 
if  any  provision  shall  conflict 
with  present  or  new  laws,  or 
any  final  decision  of  the  courts, 
or  if  any  provision  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract,  excluded  solely 
because  of  T  H  restrictions,  is 
determined  to  be  legal  or  per¬ 
missible. 

A  picket  line  section  would 
be  included  only  if  both  the 
printers'  and  mailers'  contracts 
contain  a  no-strike  pledge. 

Chicago  Negotiations 
Reach  Impasse 

Chicago  —  Rejection  of  the 
publishers'  offer  to  submit  to  ar¬ 
bitration  disputed  issues  in  the 
contract  proposals,  by  Local 

16,  International  Typographical 
Union,  further  stalemates  ne¬ 
gotiations  here  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  printers’  strike 
which  will  compete  its  eighth 
month  July  24.  ( E.  &  P.,  July 

17.  p.  10>. 

Commenting  upon  the  local's 
rejection  of  the  publishers'  ar¬ 
bitration  offer.  John  F.  O'Keefe, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
stated : 

"Mr.  Pilch’s  intemperate  com¬ 
ments  and  the  union’s  unquali¬ 
fied  refusal  to  settle  the  strike 
by  equitable  and  orderly  pro¬ 
cesses  of  arbitration  completely 
vindicate  the  publishers’  charges 
that  the  union  has  refused  and 
still  is  refusing  even  to  attempt 
in  good  faith  to  reach  a  fair  and 


lawful  contract  arrangement. 

This  is  the  second  time,  in 
collective  bargaining  with  the 
union,  that  the  publishers  have 
proposed  the  determination  of 
differences  by  an  impartial  third 
party.  On  Nov.  12,  1947,  the 
publishers  proposed  that  the 
executive  board  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  decide 
the  major  disputed  issues. 

"In  both  offers  the  publishers 
agreed  in  advance  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  third 
party. 

"Both  offers  were  rejected  by 
the  union  with  a  charge  of  bad 
faith  against  the  publishers  for 
making  the  proposals.  Further 
comment  appears  unnecesary." 

Hammond  Printers 
Reject  Wage  Offer 

Hammond.  Ind.  —  Local  68. 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  has  rejected  a  $9  a  w'eek 
wage  increase  offered  by  the 
Hainniond  Times  to  its  68  strik¬ 
ing  printers  who  walked  out 
last  Nov.  25  when  the  Chicago 
printers’  strike  began. 

William  J.  Harrigan.  Times 
business  manager,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  offered  the  $9  increase, 
with  hopes  of  getting  the  men 
to  return  to  work  and  then  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  contract.  Local  16, 
CTU,  had  proposed  such  a  plan. 

President  John  J.  Pilch  of 
Local  16  said,  however,  the  $9 
increase  was  inadequate  and 
that  the  Hammond  "rimes  had 
rejected  the  $14.50  weekly  wage 
increase  demanded  by  the  union, 
which  would  bring  the  scale  to 
$100  a  week.  days,  and  $106, 
nights. 

Further  negotiations  were 
stalemated  this  week  when  Har¬ 
rigan  refused  to  go  beyond  the 
$9  figure,  which  is  the  same  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  two 
dollars  under  that  granted  by 
the  Franklin  Association  in  set¬ 
tling  the  commercial  printers' 
dispute.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  terms  of  a 
contract  beyond  the  wage  issue. 

Meanwhile,  the  Times  has 
been  able  to  hire  two  photo  en¬ 
gravers.  who  are  now  operating 
the  Times  newly-installed  en 
graving  plant,  which  is  aiding 
the  paper  in  speeding  up  news 
content  production 

New  Contract  Accord 
Near  in  New  York  City 

PUBLISHERS  of  12  New  York 

City  dailie.s  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Local  No.  6.  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  are 
again  approaching  accord  on  a 
contract.  Composing  room 
forces  have  been  working  with¬ 
out  a  contract  since  March  31. 

Differences  on  several  dis¬ 
puted  points  were  ironed  out  or 
compromised  this  week  by  sub¬ 
committees  from  the  publishers 
and  the  union. 

Besides  the  president.  Ran¬ 
dolph.  the  union  sub  committee 
consists  of  Elmer  Brown,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident  of  ITU.  and 
Laurence  Victory,  president  of 
No.  6. 

Randolph  and  Brown  are  not 
expected  to  participate  in  ne 
gotiations  when  they  reach  the 
question  of  wages,  over  which 
local  jurisdiction  is  being  main¬ 
tained. 
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Chicago  Typos' 
Boycott  Drive 
Is  Broadcast 

Chicago  —  Extent  to  which 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  has  engaged  in  a  boycott 
campaign  against  five  Chicaco 
dailies.  Chicago  Defender  and 
Hammond  (Ind.l  Times,  whose 
composing  room  employes  are 
on  strike,  was  outlined  here  in 
a  radio  broadcast  last  week  over 
WCFL  as  part  of  the  nightly 
program.  "Meet  the  Union 
Printer." 

Members  of  local  16  told  how 
they  had  distributed  6,000,000 
pieces  of  printed  material,  giy. 
ing  their  side  of  the  dispute  and 
urging  people  to  boycott  Chi¬ 
cago’s  struck  papers,  since  the 
strike  began  last  Nov.  24.  They 
have  also  handed  out  2Vi  mil- 
lion  matchbooks,  have  mailed 
literature  to  every  state  in  the 
union,  addressing  430.000  mail¬ 
ings  to  other  unions,  labor  press 
and  civic  leaders. 

Reach  Church  People 

Another  phase  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  distributing  of  leaflets 
to  Chicagoans  on  their  way  to 
church  Sunday  mornings  and 
obtaining  of  cooperation  from 
church  pastors  who  have,  in 
some  cases,  told  their  congrega¬ 
tions  about  the  “moral  issue"  in¬ 
volved,  namely,  “union  secur¬ 
ity.” 

In  addition,  the  union  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  continuous  telephone 
campaign,  both  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  urging  people  to  “stop 
buying  struck  papers."  Union 
spokesmen  on  the  July  14 
WCFL  program  claimed  their 
telephone  campaign  had  been 
especially  “successful”  in  the 
Hammond  industrial  area,  where 
there  are  many  labor  unionists. 
They  also  claim  their  combined 
efforts  have  reduced  Chicago 
newspaper  circulations  over  the 
past  7*4  months.  They  are  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Chicagoans  “save 
their  eyes  and  money"  by  not 
buying  Chicago  varityped  news¬ 
papers  printed  during  the  strike. 

*  4*  « 

The  Hammond  Times  re 
ported  exactly  39  steps  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  union’s  telephone 
campaign,  now  in  its  ninth 
week.  The  paper's  circulation 
has  continued  to  hold  very  well, 
with  only  a  slight  drop,  ever 
since  the  printers’  strike  started, 
it  was  stated. 

■ 

Typo  Strike  Vote 
In  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Typographical  Union  has 
voted  to  seek  approval  of  its  in¬ 
ternational's  executive  council 
for  a  strike  ballot  against  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis- 
ville  Times. 

Thomas  I.  Waters,  acting  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  local,  said  the  vote 
was  153  to  1.  He  said  the  lo<»l 
has  been  negotiating  with  the 
newspapers  since  January  for  a 
new  wage  scale.  . 

Another  union.  Local  W  ot 
the  International  Mailers  Union, 
voted  34  to  14  to  strike  60  days 
from  July  18  if  the  newspapers 
reject  its  new  contract  terms. 
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Publishers  Don’t  Hamstring 
British  Press,  Says  Camrose 


Writers  'Break  Hearts'  With  Inch 
A  Day  in  Artificially  Limited  Press 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

(Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  articles, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  Editor  &  Publisher  staff 
on  the  official  Minutes  of  Evidence  at  hearings  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press.) 


the  BRITISH  newspaper  world 
is  an  artificial  one,  Lord  Cam- 
rose  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  told  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  for 
niore  than  a  year  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  British  press  stand- 

Tliis  speech  from  a  “press 
loni"  must  have  sounded  strange 
in  the  ears  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  had  set  the  stage  to 
“examine”  the  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  of  the  press,  prompted  by 
the  implication  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  that  what¬ 
ever  is  artificial  in  the  British 
Press  is  due  to  monopoly  own¬ 
ership. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cast  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  Commission  had 
rendered  a  similar  speech  when 
given  the  same  cue.  But  with 
eKh  witness,  the  plot  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  in  the  explanation  of 
what  causes  this  artificiality, 
“Lack  of  newsprint,”  said 
Camrose,  most  of  the  other  pro¬ 
prietors.  and  many  of  the  journ¬ 
alists. 

“A  vicious  tendency  to  monop¬ 
oly,  misrepresentation  in  news, 
a^  dictated  news  expression,” 
in  effect  said  NUJ. 

Camrose  said  the  newsprint 
shortage  confined  •  writers  to 
abortively  brief  expression. 

In  this  belief,  Camrose  was 
supported  by  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  A.  E.  Watson,  who  said  the 
small  space  available  for  news 
discourages  British  reporters’ 
best  efforts. 

Reporters  ”Inched-Out" 

■^A  man  spends  a  whole  day 
doing  a  job,”  Watson  said,  “and 
be  possibly  gets  an  inch  in  the 
paper,  and  very  often  nothing 
at  all.” 

The  question  of  space  for 
jws  expression  is  a  part  of  the 
Commission's  larger  query:  Does 
a  nwnopoly,  or  monopolies,  of 
Mtish  papers  exist — hampering 
freedom  of  the  press? 

From  this  original  query  the 
wmmissioners  drifted  between 
tbe  taking  of  first  testimony, 
June  19,  1947,  and  the  last  hear- 
■ng.  April  15,  1948,  but  they  al- 
nys  came  back  to  an  original 
a«estion  of  the  NUJ: 

Ought  there  be  a  Press  Coun- 
ril  established  to  regulate  pro- 
Prirtors,  editors  and  news 
enters? 

It  was  constantly  implied  in 
«  Commissioners’  questions 
•but  a  council  would  be  the  an- 
to  what  was  alleged  as 

standards”  of  British  news 
presentation,  an  indictment  by 


no  means  shared  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  reduced  number  of  papers 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  a  constricting  development 
in  the  press. 

Papers  Cut  by  Economy 

Camrose  was  asked  if  he 
thought  present  economic  trends 
would  continue  to  reduce  the 
number  of  papers. 

“I  do  not  know  how  these 
trends  are  going  to  express 
themselves.”  he  said.  “The  news¬ 
paper  world  is  now  in  a  very 
unreal  state.  You  are  protected 
.  .  .  you  have  your  circulation 
whether  you  earn  it  or  not,  and 
you  have  no  trouble  about  size; 
you  just  go  on  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week;  but  when 
newsprint  becomes  free  again 
you  are  going  to  have  a  totally 
different  newspaper  world  .  .  . 
there  would  be  perhaps  two 
morning  papers  started  in  Lon¬ 
don  .  .  .  with  competition  you 
have  a  different  world.” 

( On  a  recent  day  when  the 
London  Times  was  six  pages — 
common  practice — the  New  York 
Times  was  40  pages.  British 
dailies  averaged  21  pages,  pre¬ 
war.  ) 

Claims  Groups  Not  Too  Big 

Camrose  denied  that  the  “arti¬ 
ficiality”  of  which  he  spoke  was 
due  to  “chains,”  while  admitting 
the  possibility  of  a  chain  even- 
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tually  losing  efficiency  because 
of  its  size. 

"But  I  do  not  think  any  group 
has  reached  that  size  yet.”  he 
said. 

With  his  brother.  Lord  Kems¬ 
ley.  Camrose  helped  forge  one 
of  Britain’s  largest  chains  — 
Kemsley  Newspapers,  controllers 
of  23  of  United  Kingdoms'  144 
dailies.  In  four  other  groups: 
Lord  Rothermere  Daily  Mail 
group,  the  Westminster  Press, 
Provincial  Press  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  five,  are  more 
than  a  third  of  Britain's  dailies, 
the  principal  ones  except  for 
notable  independents  such  as 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
the  Times. 

In  smaller  groups  ( three  to 
five  newspapers  covering  two  or 
more  towns)  are  another  third 
of  Britains  papers. 

But  whether  the  British  field 
for  newspaper  entrepreneurs  is 
limited  by  economic  factors  or 
the  greed  of  proprietors.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  said,  "If  conditions 
become  normal  again  there  will 
'oe  new  newspapers  spring  up 
and  competition  will  be  quite 
severe.  Some  young  fellows  are 
coming  to  the  front  now  ...  I 
would  start  two  (dailies)  now 
if  they  would  let  me.  I  would 
not  buy  newspapers  ( the  policy 
of  the  Kemsley  chain  and  the 
Westminster  group).  I  do  not 
like  that.  If  I  were  a  younger 
man  I  would  start  evening  news¬ 
papers  now  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  .  .  .” 

In  Manchester.  Beaverbrook 
would  have  to  compete  with  the 
Guardian  and  four  Kemsley 
papers.  In  Birmingham,  he 
would  have  for  opposition  Lord 
Iliffe's  three  papers  and  two 
Westminster  dailies. 

H.  G.  Bartholomew  of  the 
London  Mirror  told  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  new  papers  might 
start,  but  opined  that  the  present 
cost  of  machinery  would  be 
presently  prohibitive. 

New  Daily  When  There's  Room 

Said  H,  C.  Drayton,  chair¬ 
man  of  Provincial  Newspapers, 
“Whenever  there  is  room  for  a 
newspaper,  usually  someone 
starts  it:  and  it  continues  so  long 
as  it  can  pay  its  way.” 

J.  C.  Ackerman.  Provincial’s 
managing  director,  felt  that  the 
present  denying  of  new  papers 
is  not  serious.  “I  think  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  got  a  very  good  service 
of  papers,”  he  said. 

So  many  were  the  witnesses, 
so  varied  were  their  opinions,  so 
different  their  backgrounds,  and 
so  unassorted  their  objectives 
that  they  cannot  be  presented  in 
one  dramatis  personnae,  adher¬ 
ing  to  a  single  theme. 

A  witness  might  speak  on  any 
subject,  and  the  report  of  his 
testimony  may  be  representative 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
press,  but  his  word  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  denied  by  some  other 
witness. 

Despite  NUJ  claims  of  mo- 
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nopoly-created  artificiality,  there 
were  witnesses  like  W.  A.  Mc- 
Whirter.  managing  director  for 
the  Northcliffe  Group. 

The  Northcliffe  Group,  said 
McWhirter.  is  "merely  a  man¬ 
agement  group  with  a  nominal 
capital.  The  shares  in  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  are  held  by  Associated 
New.spapers  ( Lord  Rothermere), 
but  each  of  these  is  a  separate 
individual  company;  and  the 
gentlemen  who  manage  these 
Dusinesses  or  edit  them  on  our 
behalf,  and  the  whole  staff,  are 
employes  of  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies.” 

J.  B.  Morrell,  chairman  of 
Westminster  Press  ( formerly 
the  Starmer  group),  attributed 
a  diminishment  in  the  number 
of  provincial  papers  to  rising 
costs.  He  thought  it  would  not 
go  on  much  further  “because 
there  are  not  very  many  ( pro¬ 
vincials)  left.” 

Westminster  buys  its  papers, 
started  very  few,  but  did  inau¬ 
gurate  the  Oxford  Mail,  which 
started  with  losses  of  20.000  £ 
per  annum,  and  took  10  or  11 
years  to  get  into  the  black.  He 
asserted  the  Westminster  group 
had  saved  many  papers  from 
going  under,  but  declared  “the 
bulk  of  the  management  of  these 
different  papers  is  local.  There 
is  very  little  central  direction.” 

This  answer  was  in  point,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  NUJ's  charges  was 
that  editorial  policy  was  dic¬ 
tated  from  London  “chain”  head¬ 
quarters. 

There  is  no  artificial  situation, 
insofar  as  monopoly  is  con¬ 
cerned.  at  Bristol,  apparently. 
There,  where  one  of  Britain’s 
fiercest  battles  for  dominance 
took  place,  the  Lords  Camrose 
and  Rothermere  finally  capitu¬ 
lated  and  now  tacitly  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  victory  of  a  one-time 
shoe-string  independent.  the 
Bristol  Evening  Post,  circula¬ 
tion;  134.808.  The  surviving 
chain  daily,  the  Evening  World 
claims  "over  65.000.’’ 

Bristol  Newspaper  War 

In  1928  there  were  four  local 
papers  in  Bristol.  Then  the 
Berry  group  came  in  and  bought 
the  Times  &  Mirror  (one  paper). 
In  October,  1929,  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  began  the  Evening  World, 
and  the  Bristol  war  was  on. 
First  casualty  was  the  Bristol 
Evening  News,  which  departed 
in  March,  1930. 

In  January.  1932,  the  Evening 
Times  copyright  was  transferred 
( Continued  on  page  58 ) 
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Control  of  Wash.  Post 
Goes  to  Grahams 


EUGENE  MEYER,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Washington 
Post,  announced  July  23  com¬ 
pletion  of  a 

operation  the 

Post  an  -I 

dependent 

newspaper  ded- 

icated  to  the  BHiv^|Hfl 

public  welfare. 

Voting  stock 
of  the  Washing- 
ton  Post  Com-  ^  I 

pany,  under  this  i-  A  J 

plan,  has  been 
transferred  to  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  son  in  law 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Meyer, 
and  a  committee  of  five  has 
been  named  to  approve  any 
future  changes  of  control. 

Non-voting  stock  continues  to 
be  held  by  Eugene  Meyer  and 
Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

Members  of  the  Committee 
Members  of  the  committee 
are: 

( 1  •  Chester  I.  Barnard,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation. 

(2)  James  B.  Conant.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University. 

(31  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr., 
president  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

( 4 )  Bolitha  J.  Laws,  Chief 
Justice.  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(5)  Mrs.  Millicent  C.  McIn¬ 
tosh.  dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Mr.  Meyer  stated:  “Mr.  Gra 
ham  has  been  associated  with 
me  in  publishing  the  Washing 
ton  Post  since  his  release  from 
the  Army  at  the  beginning  of 
1946.  and  for  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  in  direct  charge 
of  its  affairs  as  publisher.  Mrs. 
Graham  has  worked  in  various 
departments  of  the  paper  over 
the  last  ten  years.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  under  their  control 
the  paper  will  adhere  to  its 
principles  of  independence  and 
public  service. 

A  Public  Trust 

“It  is  the  joint  concern  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Meyer  and  myself  that  the 
Washington  Post  shall  always 
serve  those  principles.  The 
committee  has  been  established 
so  that  any  control  of  the  Post 
subsequent  to  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham  will  also  be  de 
termined  by  loyalty  to  the 
same  ideals.  It  is  our  purpose 
that  the  control  of  the  Post 
shall  be  treated  as  a  public 
trust,  and  that  it  shall  never 
be  transferred  to  the  highest 
bidder  without  regard  to  other 
considerations. 

“When  I  acquired  the  Wash 
ington  Post  after  experience  in 
business  and  long  government 
service,  I  was  aware  of  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper.  This  awareness  has 
been  sharpened  by  the  daily 
work  of  running  a  newspaper. 
To  survive,  a  newspaper  must 
be  a  commercial  success.  At 


the  same  time,  a  newspaper  has 
a  relation  to  the  public  interest 
which  is  different  from  that  of 
other  commercial  enterprises. 
This  is  more  than  ever  appar¬ 
ent  in  the.se  days  when  our 
free  institutions  are  under  their 
severest  trial  and  closest  scru¬ 
tiny. 

Cites  Responsibilities 

“The  citizens  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try  have  to  depend  on  a  free 
press  for  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  intelligent  discharge 
of  their  duties  of  citizenship. 
That  is  why  the  Constitution 
gives  newspapers  express  pro¬ 
tection  from  government  inter¬ 
ference.  The  authors  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  considered  any 
government  interference  with 
the  press  incompatible  with 
American  ideas  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  It  is  also  possible  for 
the  public  interest  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  way  a  newspaper 
is  conducted  since  the  prin¬ 
cipal  restraint  upon  a  news¬ 
paper  owner  is  his  self-restraint. 
I  am  confident  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  committee 
will  assure  the  Post  a  manage¬ 
ment  conscious  of  its  public 
responsibility.” 

The  committee  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  under  newly  amended 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company,  a 
Delaware  corporation.  The 
amended  articles.  filed  this 
week,  provide  that  the  object 
of  the  company  is  to  publish 
the  Washington  Post  “as  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  nation,  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  a  free  press." 

Appointed  for  Life 

The  articles  further  provide 
that  voting  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  only  be  transferred 
to  persons  who  are  considered 
by  the  committee  to  hold  this 
view  of  the  newspaper's  func 
tion.  The  committee  is  given 
“a’osolute  discretion”  to  approve 
or  disapprove  any  persons  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  tranfer 
voting  shares.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  for  life.  In 
case  of  death  or  resignation  of 
a  member,  a  successor  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  remaining 
members. 

Mr.  Meyer  further  stated: 
“The  committee  has  no  author¬ 
ity  over  or  responsibility  for 
the  policies  or  operations  of  the 
Post.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham 
will  have  full  control  so  long 
as  they  own  the  voting  stock 
which  I  hope  will  be  for  a  long 
time.  This  should  insure  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles 
which  have  been  developed  by 
myself  and  my  associates  over 
the  past  15  years. 

“The  sole  duty  of  the  present 
committee  members  or  their 
successors  is  to  provide  a  dis¬ 
interested  group  for  approving 
any  subsequent  owners  of  vot¬ 
ing  shares  of  the  Post.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  committee,  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  representation 
to  the  national  and  local  com¬ 
munities  because  of  the  dual 


responsibility  of  a  newspaper 
in  the  nations  capital.  When¬ 
ever  the  present  committee 
members  or  their  successors 
may  be  called  upon  to  approve 
a  new  owner  of  voting  shares 
of  the  Post,  I  am  sure  they 
will  particularly  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  members  of  the  Post's 
staff  as  well  as  that  of  other 
competent  newspapermen. 

“I  wish  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  under¬ 
taking  as  a  public  service  this 
effort  to  safeguard  the  ideals 
of  responsible  journalism.  " 

■ 

Business  Found 
Lax  in  Telling 
Profits  Story 

Although  newspapers  are  the 
primary  medium  through  which 
American  business  can  reach 
the  public  with  the  story  about 
profits,  business  has  been  inept 
in  its  efforts  to  use  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  reported  in 
Modern  Industry,  magazine  of 
industrial  management. 

More  than  50'r  of  the  public 
who  believe  that  business  prof¬ 
its  are  lOS  or  higher  say  they 
look  to  newspapers  to  provide 
most  of  their  information  on 
this  subject,  according  to  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  Ross- 
Federal  Research  Corp. 

More  than  lO'r  of  the  U.  S 
public  believes  industry  makes 
a  profit  of  10';  or  more,  al¬ 
though  the  average  profit  on 
sales  reported  by  the  National 
Citv  Bank  of  New  York  is  ac 
tually  7.1*:;.  However,  when 
companies  present  the  facts 
about  profits  in  newspapers, 
nearly  three  times  as  many 
people  are  likely  to  believe 
such  statements  as  the  number 
who  would  accept  union  state¬ 
ments  on  the  same  subject. 

Those  of  the  public  who  are 
best  informed,  according  to  the 
survey,  depend  upon  company 
financial  statements,  and  new.s- 
paper  and  business  paper  cover 
age  of  the  statements  for  their 
information  about  the  size  of 
business  profits. 

More  bank  and  investment- 
house  executives,  and  more  peo 
pie  generally,  say  they  think  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  pro¬ 
gressive  and  up  to  date  than 
say  this  of  any  other  railroad, 
according  to  results  of  the  re¬ 
cent  national  opinion  surveys. 

When  bankers  and  brokers 
were  asked  why  they  named 
the  C&O  as  the  line  they  con¬ 
sidered  progressive,  29'''r  men¬ 
tioned  the  line’s  policy  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  public,  by  advertising 
or  otherwise,  what  it  is  doing 
and  planning  to  do. 

■ 

Trib's  Ad  Volume 

“The  Chicago  Tribune’s  want 
ad  volume  represents  30%  of 
its  total  advertising  linage 
which  is  currently  exceeding 
40,000.000  lines  annually  and 
amounts  to  61%  of  retail  dis¬ 
play.”  Through  a  typographical 
error,  the  E&P  article  on  the 
Tribune’s  classified  advertising 
July  17,  page  17  stated  it 
“amounted  to  6%  of  retail  dis¬ 
play.” 
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Orr  Ad  Agency 
Grows  Rapidly 
In  18  Months 

One  year  and  six  month 
after  opening  for  business, 
ert  W.  Orr  &  Associates  an 
moving  to  new  and  larger  qmi 
ters  at  4  West  58th  Street,  tlk 
air-conditioned  office  buiWim 
on  The  Plaza  in  New  York  Citj 
where  they  will  occupy  tw 
floors. 

Started  by  Robert  W.  Orr  oi 
Jan.  1,  1947,  with  a  staff  of  k 
and  one  account,  the  Andrer 
Jergens  Co.,  the  agency  has  a 
panded  to  twice  its  original  sia 
in  personnel,  a  branch  office  it 
Hollywood,  affiliates  in  Londot 
and  Paris,  and  now  has  billinB 
close  to  $6,000,000. 

Among  the  accounts  it  has  ac 
quired  are  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly,  Selznick  Pictures,  Ches 
ter  H.  Roth  (stockings),  Schia 
parelli  Perfumes,  Dell  Publish 
ing  Co.,  Comoy  Pipes,  D.  Lisner 
(jewelry),  Mohawk  Brush  Co 
and  the  Dayton  Company,  Min 
neapolis. 

In  its  new  quarters.  Orr  will 
have  what  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  efficient 
setups  in  the  agency  field.  Even 
detail  of  the  offices,  from  con 
ference  room  with  built-in  tele 
vision  set  to  the  shipping  de 
partment,  was  plannee!  in  ad 
vance  to  provide  the  utmost  in 
efficiency. 

Operating  on  what  it  calls 
the  “team  principle,”  whereby 
the  entire  executive  and  crea 
tive  staff  function  on  each  ac 
count,  the  agency  specializes  in 
advertising,  selling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  to  women. 

■ 

F.  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  R&R 
Named  to  ARF  Boarti 

Election  of  Frederick  B.  Ryan. 
Jr.,  president  of  Ruthrauff  t 
Ryan,  Inc.,  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been 
a  n  n  ounced 
by  Chair¬ 
man  Otis  A  . 

Kenyon. 

Ryan  succeeds 
William  G  . 

Palmer,  v  i  c  e  - 
president  of  J. 

Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  who 
served  as  a  di¬ 
rector  since  the 
Foundation’s  inception  in  1936. 

“Barry”  Ryan  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  on 
Jan.  1,  1946.  He  started  at  the 
agency  in  1926,  working  in  the 
mail  room  during  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  while  at  college.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  in  1928, 
he  joined  the  agency’s  research 
department.  Subsequently  he 
worked  in  the  copy  departrowt, 
served  as  co-head  of  the  rato 
department,  and  later  changw 
to  account  work  In  1937,  he 
was  made  a  director  and  vice 
president,  and  became  treasurer 
in  1942.  He  is  currently  « 
director-at-large  of  the  AAAA 
and  has  been  chairman  of  its 
New  York  Council. 
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Comment  on  Press  Gag 
Deleted’  in  Baltimore 


BALTIMORE,  Md. — “Deleted  in 
‘tceofdance  with  Rule  904  of 
Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 

""ihat  editor’s  note  appeared  in 
July  22  editions  of  the  Balti- 
fnore  Sunpapers,  interspersed 
in  reprints  of  editorials  from 
Washington  newspapers  on  con- 
temptof-court  citations  against 
five  Baltimore  radio  stations  for 
broadcasts  concerning  the  Mar¬ 
sha  Brill  murder  case.  (  E&P, 
July  17,  page  10.) 

Gagged  by  the  Supreme  Bench 
rule  from  telling  their  own 
feeders  what  the  contempt  cita 
lion  is  all  about,  the  morning 
and  evening  editions  of  the  Sun 
uid  the  “deleted"  note  to  focus 
the  public's  attention  on  the 
fact  that  news  was  being  sup¬ 
press^  by  official  edict.  Only 
in  wartime  had  such  a  notice 
appeared  previously  in  the 
papers’  columns. 

Local  Gag 

The  Baltimore  papers  have 
been  unable  to  print  what  other 
newspapers  have  printed  con 
ceming  alleged  confessions  and 
other  statements  in  the  case 
which  is  of  wide  local  interest. 
Under  a  heading.  "A  Wash 
ington  Comment."  the  morning 
Sun  introduced  a  reprint  edi 
torial  from  the  Washington  Post 
with  this  note:  "The  following 
is  a  text,  except  for  required 
deletions,  of  an  editorial  .  .  . 
etc.” 

The  editorial  began:  "The 
citations  of  five  radio  stations 
and  one  individual  for  contempt 
under  the  Baltimore  press  cag 
rule  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  the  restriction  which  the 
court  has  foisted  upon  that  city. 
While  the  citations  were  not  spe¬ 
cific,  they  concerned  .  .  .  (de¬ 
leted  in  accordance  with  Rule 
904  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore.” 

The  deletion  note  appeared 
in  several  more  places.  Like- 
wiie  it  appeared  through  the 
editorial  reprinted  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  from  the  Washington  Star, 
which  stated,  in  part: 

Under  these  rules,  promul 
gated  in  1939,  publication  of  de- 
taih  or  comment  on  statements 
made  by  a  prisoner  in  advance 
of  trial  are  forbidden.  Balti¬ 
more  newspapers  have  never 
printed  (deleted,  etc.)  .  .  .  al- 
tlKiugh  the  same  thing  has  been 
printed  everywhere  else.  The 
mdio  stations  evidently  were 
not  so  meticulous  in  complying 
with  the  rule.” 

The  citations  were  signed  by 
Judges  Emory  H.  Niles  and 
John  T.  Tucker  and  filed  in 
Criminal  Court  Monday. 

The  orders  were  issued  against 
t* Maryland  Broadcasting  Com- 
MT,  operator  of  WITH:  James 
^^nnolly,  Jr.,  news  editor  at 
"uH;  Sidney  H.  Tinley,  owner 
™  operator  of  WSID,  and 
Radio,  Inc.,  operator  of 
WBAT;  Baltimore  Radio  Show, 
“t,  operator,  WFBR;  Balti- 
®>re  Broadcasting  Corp.,  oper- 
Jtof.  WCBM. 
order  said: 

Ordered  by  the  Criminal 


Court  of  Baltimore,  that  a  cita¬ 
tion  issued  to  the  Maryland 
Broadcasting  Company,  a  body 
corporate,  operators  of  radio 
station  WITH,  and  James  P. 
Connolly,  Jr.,  requiring  them 
and  each  of  them  to  show 

cause  on  or  before  the  - 

day  of  August,  1948,  why  they 
should  not  be  adjudged  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  this  court  for  making 
and  publishing  on  or  about  July 
8th.  1948,  by  radio  broadcast, 
reports  concerning  alleged  state¬ 
ments,  conduct  and  action  of 
and  by  one  Eugene  James,  who 
was  then  in  the  custody  of  the 
Police  Department  of  Baltimore 
City,  accused  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  one  Marsha  Brill,  an  11- 
year-old  child,  in  Baltimore 
City  on  or  about  July  6th,  1948, 
and  having  committed  a  few 
days  earlier  the  crime  of  assault 
upon  a  certain  woman  in  Balti¬ 
more  City  and  for  thus  em¬ 
barrassing  and  obstructing  the 
administration  of  justice.” 

That  order  was  directed  speci¬ 
fically  against  WITH  and  Con¬ 
nolly  and  is  similar  to  those 
against  the  others  involved. 

Chief  Quoted 

At  least  one  of  the  radio 
newscasts  quoted  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Hamilton  R.  Atkin¬ 
son  directly  in  connection  with 
the  arrest  of  James.  The  offi¬ 
cial  was  reported  to  have  said 
James  had  a  record.  This  quo¬ 
tation.  it  was  suggested  by  lo¬ 
cal  attorneys,  might,  if  the  com¬ 
missioner  was  quoted  accurately 
or  if  he  had  commented  at  all. 
make  him  liable  for  contempt 
under  the  rule.  He  has  not, 
however,  been  cited. 

Texts  of  the  broadcasts  are 
on  file  in  the  prosecutor’s  office. 
Printing  of  them,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  would  again  violate 
Rule  904 — similar  to  the  repeat¬ 
ing  of  a  libel. 

James’  trial  is  scheduled  Aug. 
2,  but  it  was  learned  that  an 
unofficial  request  has  been 
made  for  postponement.  Those 
cited  for  contempt  must  answer 
the  charges  before  Aug.  16. 

Presumably,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial,  the  text  of  the 
radiocasts  in  question  will  be 
privileged  material,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  that  time  even  though  the 
answers  to  the  contempt  charges 
are  filed  and  on  record. 

Applies  in  City 

The  court  orders  were  issued 
under  a  Baltimore  City  Supreme 
Bench  ruling  which  restricts 
publication  of  certain  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  persons  arrest¬ 
ed  and  awaiting  trial.  (July  3, 
p.  7,  and  July  17,  p.  10.) 

The  ruling,  although  now  ap¬ 
plying  specifically  to  Baltimore 
City  is  under  consideration  for 
statewide  adoption  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Court  of  Appeals. 

One  of  the  stations  listed, 
WSID,  is  in  Essex,  Baltimore 
County,  in  the  suburbs  beyond 
city  limits.  This  may  provide 
a  test  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
ruling  in  areas  beyond  city 
jurisdiction. 


Inquirer  Fire 

Philadelphia — A  fire  broke 
out  in  the  paper  storage  in  the 
Broad  St.  side  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  $8,000,000  House 
of  Gravure  late  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon.  As  E  &  P  went  to 
press  the  fire  was  reported  to 
be  under  control.  Firemen 
were  pouring  tons  of  water 
into  the  paper  stocks  in  the 
almost  completed  building 
next  to  the  old  plant.  There 
was  no  estimate  of  the  dam¬ 
age  available. 

Wm.  C.  D'ArcY/ 
Noted  Adman, 
Dies  at  74 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  —  William 
Cheever  D’Arcy,  74.  founder 
and  former  president  of  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  died 
here  July  21  after  an  extended 
illness.  Internationally  known 
in  advertising,  Mr.  D’Arcy  was 
closely  associated  during  most 
of  his  career  with  promotional 
campaigns  of  the  Coca  Cola  Co. 

Former  president  of  Coca- 
Cola  International.  Mr.  D'Arcy 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
director  and  executive  commit¬ 
tee  member  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Co..  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  St. 
Louis. 

He  founded  the  D'Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co  in  1906  and  con¬ 
tinued  at  its  head  until  his 
resignation  in  1945.  Under  his 
direction  the  company  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  D’Arcy  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  world 
and  was  active  in  its  campaign 
to  establish  ethical  advertising 
practices  summed  up  in  the 
slogan.  "Truth  in  Advertising.” 
Mr.  D’Arcy  served  as  president 
of  this  organization  in  1917- 
1918.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  founding  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  served  as  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  president  in  1922. 


George  Maurer  Dies 

George  A.  Maurer,  78,  for  56 
years  a  member  of  the  South 
Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune  staff  and 
second  in  point  of  service  with 
the  newspaper,  died  recently. 
He  was  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Tribune’s  Mishawaka 
office  and  music  critic  for  the 
paper. 


Guild  Move  Delayed 

A  move  by  officers  of  the 
Newspaper  Gui  d  of  New  York 
to  withdraw  their  union  local 
from  the  leftist  Greater  New 
York  CIO  Council  has  been  de¬ 
layed  to  await  a  membership 
referendum. 


'Bo'  McAnney 
Becomes  First 
M.  E.  on  W-T 

Scripps  -  Howard’s  New  York 
World-Telegram 
ing  editor  this 
first  time  in  its 
history.  He  is 
B.  O.  (  Bo )  Mc¬ 
Anney,  56,  for 
15  years  city  ed¬ 
itor. 

Promoted  to 
city  editor  to 
replace  him  was 
William  D. 

O’Brien.  day 
city  editor  five 
years.  The  shifts 
were  announced 
by  Lee  B.  Wood, 
executive  edi 
tor. 

As  managing  editor,  McAnney 
will  assume  some  of  the  duties 
Wood  formerly  handled  him¬ 
self  and  will  direct  the  paper’s 
news,  departmental  and  feature 
staffs. 

McAnney,  a  short,  grey¬ 
haired  florid  faced  man  who  de¬ 
votes  most  of  his  waking  hours 
to  his  paper,  is  noted  around 
the  city  desk  for  his  cucumber- 
coolness  in  the  face  of  fast¬ 
breaking  news. 

A  native  of  New  York — a 
minister's  son — and  a  W-T  man 
20  years,  he  first  worked  as  a 
district  reporter,  a  legman,  on 
the  old  Tribune  in  1916.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  year  as  a  World  War 
I  marine  and  two  as  a  syndicate 
salesman,  he  has  been  a  Man¬ 
hattan  newsman  ever  since. 

He  was  a  district  and  general 
assignments  reporter,  rewrite- 
man  and  finally  assistant  night 
city  editor  for  the  Tribune  and 
the  combined  Herald  Tribune 
nine  years. 

Then,  after  selling  syndicate 
features  on  the  road,  he  re¬ 
wrote  for  a  year  each  on  the 
Post  and  Times.  In  1928,  a 
year  after  Scripps  -  Howard 
bought  the  Telegram  from 
Frank  Munsey,  he  moved  into 
its  rewrite  battery. 

Scripps-Howard  bought  the 
folded  old  World,  and  tacked 
its  name  onto  the  Telegram’s, 
in  1931,  and  two  years  later 
McAnney  was  nam^  city  ed¬ 
itor. 

Bill  O’Brien,  51,  worked 
briefly  on  the  now-defunct 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  before  be¬ 
coming  a  World-Telegram  re¬ 
porter  in  1926. 

■ 

Phila.  Bulletin 
Names  'Special' 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sawyer-Ferguson  Walk¬ 
er  Company  as  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  in  ter¬ 
ritories  serviced  by  their  offices 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta. 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Bulletin’s  advertising  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  continue  to  serve  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  in  the 
eastern  territory,  it  was  stated. 
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Canadian  Newsprint 
Companies’  Earnings 

By  James  Montagnes 


TORONTO  —  As  prcxiuction  of 

Canadian  newsprint  continues 
to  increase,  so  earnings  of  news¬ 
print  companies  are  also  on  the 
upward  trend.  A  report  from 
the  Canadian  Government's 
Bank  of  Canada  on  411  Cana¬ 
dian  companies,  shows  that  the 
19  pulp  and  paper  companies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  increased 
their  net  income  last  year  by 
697(  over  1946.  The  few  com¬ 
panies  which  have  issued  quar¬ 
terly  or  half-yearly  reports  for 
1948  show  this  trend  continuing. 

“Profit  figures  for  those  com¬ 
panies  which  have  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  first  quarter  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  earnings  are  still  on 
the  increase,  although  probably 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  this  time 
last  year,”  states  the  authorita¬ 
tive  Toronto  Financial  Post  re¬ 
cently.  “This  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  was  generally  anticipated 
since  the  selling  prices  of  all 
pulp  and  paper  products  have 
increased.  Prices  of  some  grades 
of  pulp  are  up  as  much  as  $15 
a  ton.  Newsprint  which  last 
year  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $88.50  a  ton  went  up  to  $96 
for  most  companies  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  Fine  paper 
prices  also  went  up  this  spring. 

Higher  Costs  Cited 

“Some  of  this  increase  is  be¬ 
ing  eaten  up  by  higher  costs. 
Recently  signed  labor  contracts 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  call  for 
a  base  rate  of  $1  an  hour  for 
mill  workers.  For  some  com¬ 
panies  pulpwood  costs  have  al¬ 
so  increased.  Most  pulp  and 
paper  companies  are  in  better 
operating  condition  than  in 
some  years  past.  One  of  the 
biggest  improvements  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  over  last  year  is  the 
greater  pulpwood  inventories 
on  hand.  Companies  which  last 
year  were  forced  to  purchase 
pulpwood  in  the  open  market  to 
maintain  production,  will  in 
many  cases  effect  savings  in 
operating  costs  by  using  wood 
cut  on  their  own  limits.  Earn¬ 
ings  this  year  should  also  re¬ 
flect  to  some  extent  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  under  way.” 

Among  reports  for  earnings 
for  1948  is  that  of  Consolidate 
Paper  Corp.  of  Montreal,  which 
in  its  half-yearly  statement 
shows  a  net  profit  of  $6,300,000 
for  the  first  half  of  1948.  This 
compares  with  a  net  profit  for 
all  of  1947  of  $9,711,871,  which 
in  turn  was  nearly  double  the 

1946  earnings  of  $4,859,164. 
Sales  in  1947  were  $68,544,563 
as  compared  with  $49,287,750  in 
1946. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1948 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
shows  an  operating  profit  of 
$1,192,411,  up  62.6%  over  the 
same  period  in  1947.  This  com¬ 
pany  shows  a  net  profit  for 

1947  of  $1,805,159,  up  69.8% 
over  $1,063,147  in  1946.  Sales  in 
1947  totaled  $15,233,068  as 
against  $11,497,212  in  1946. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 


Ltd.  and  its  subsidiaries,  re¬ 
ports  operating  profits  for  first 
quarter  of  1948  have  been  main¬ 
tained  due  to  the  increase  in 
prices  of  products.  Net  profit 
last  year  was  up  52.9%  over 
that  of  1946.  In  calendar  year 

1947  company  earned  $8,563,046, 
and  from  May  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1946  it  earned  $4,146,552.  (Com¬ 
pany  moved  out  of  receivership 
on  May  1,  1946.)  Sales  in  1947 
were  $64,340,010;  working  cap¬ 
ital  in  1947  was  $16,000,000,  in 
1946  was  $24,000,000. 

Price  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  re¬ 
ports  net  profit  in  1947  of  $6,- 
100,000;  an  operating  profit  of 
$14,200,000  being  an  increase  of 
$1,200,000  over  1946.  Working 
capital  in  1947  was  $19,000,000, 
up  $3,800,000  over  1946. 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  shows  a  net  profit  for  1947 
of  $789,822  as  against  $639,545, 
up  23.5%,  Net  earnings  in  1947 
were  $3,623,584  as  compared  to 
$2,072,296. 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Montreal, 
for  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1948,  reports  earnings  of  $505,- 
743  after  all  bond  and  bank  in¬ 
terest  charges  and  taxes.  While 
no  comparative  figure  is  given, 
on  share  earnings  this  is  $4.15 
per  share  as  against  $2.64  per 
share  over  full  year  last  year. 

Referring  again  to  the  Bank 
of  Canada  report  on  411  Can¬ 
adian  company  earnings,  this 
survey  was  made  covering  the 
period  1936-1947.  Recently  re¬ 
leased.  this  report  shows  that 
over  the  period  the  biggest 
gain  has  been  made  by  19  pulp 
and  paper  companies  included 
in  the  number  surveyed.  These 
paid  out  last  year  $47,600,000 
to  stockholders,  as  against  $28,- 
200,000  in  1946;  paid  out  last 
year  14V&  times  as  much  as  in 
1939  when  $3,300,000  was  paid, 
and  476  times  as  much  as  in 
1936  when  $100,000  was  paid  to 
stockholders. 

Crown  Zellerbach 
Net  at  New  High 

San  Francisco — Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corp.  earnings  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  April  30  totalled 
a  record  $19,614,698,  the  recent¬ 
ly  issued  report  shows.  This 
compares  with  $15,053,306  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Consolidate  net  sales  of  $153,- 
395.529,  contrasted  with  $127, 
797.241  for  the  year  before. 
The  increase  approximates  20%. 

Production  advanced  67r  to 
a  new  high  of  735.362  tons  of  all 
types  of  paper  and  of  pulp  for 
sale.  Production  of  news  and 
other  print  papers  was  given  at 
315.240  tons,  or  42.9%  of  total 
production. 

Total  production  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  rated  as  the  leading  paper 
maker  and  distributor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  of  735.362  tons  in 

1948  compared  with  691,388 
tons  in  1947.  and  627,117  in 
1946.  The  1946  figure  was  low¬ 
est  since  1940. 

Crown  Zellerbach's  newsprint 


production  was  282,000  tons  in 
1941  and  then  slipped  back  un¬ 
til  it  hit  234,673  tons  in  1945. 
The  newsprint  and  other  print 
paper  classification  was  238,818 
tons  in  1946,  290,991  tons  in 
1947  and  then  315,240  for  the 
year  just  ended. 

Newsprint  Usage, 

Production  Are  Up 

North  American  newsprint 
production  for  June  1948  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  June  on  record,  ac 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau, 
New  York  City. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
June  amounted  to  382,937  tons 
and  shipments  to  383,594  tons. 
Production  in  the  United  States 
was  72,075  tons  and  shipments 
were  72,441  tons.  The  output  in 
Newfoundland  was  32,114  tons 
and  the  shipments  were  39,275 
tons  making  a  total  North  Amer¬ 
ican  production  of  487.126  tons 
and  shipments  of  495,310  tons, 
compared  with  continental  pro¬ 
duction  of  453,031  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  491,371  tons  in  June, 
1947. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
67.592  tons  more  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  than  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1947.  which  was 
an  increase  of  3.1%.  The  out¬ 
put  in  the  United  States  was 
9,942  tons  or  2.4%  below  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1947;  in 
Newfoundland  production  was 
3,228  tons  or  1.8%  less,  making 
a  net  continental  increase  of 
54,422  tons,  or  2.0%  more  than 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1947, 
and  also  was  greater  than  in 
any  preceding  similar  period. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 
June  increased  to  34  days  sup¬ 
ply  for  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
This  represents  an  increase  of 
1  day's  supply  compared  with 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
May,  1948. 

Dail.v  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  ANPA  consumed  327,060 
tons  of  newsprint  in  June,  1948 
compared  with  292,664  tons  in 
June,  1947  and  259.284  tons  in 
June.  1946.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  June,  1948  over  June, 

1947  of  11.8%  and  an  increase 
over  June.  1946  of  26.1%. 

The  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  June.  1948  was  427,- 
.529  tons  which  includes  all 
kinds  of  uses  of  newsprint.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  1948  it 
is  estimated  at  2,558,553  tons 
During  the  first  six  months  of 

1948  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  1.957.293  tons  of  newsprint, 
an  increase  of  13.8%  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1947  and  an 
increase  of  31.2%  over  the  first 
six  months  of  1946. 

Plan  30,000-Ton 
Mill  in  India 

A  newsprint  factory  for  pro 
ducing  30.000  tons  annually  will 
be  built  in  India  this  year,  and 
production  will  start  by  June, 
1949,  according  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Information  Serv¬ 
ice. 

This  will  be  India’s  first  news¬ 
print  factory,  designed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  total  internal  demand. 
It  will  use  a  hardwood  tree 


known  as  “broadleaf "  whick 
grows  in  5,000  square  miles  g 
forest  in  the  Central  Province 
of  India. 

The  Indian  method  was  (k 
veloped  by  P.  N.  Nair,  a  got 
ernment  employe. 

By  using  the  “broadleaf 
tree  as  raw  material,  the  co« 
of  manufacture  will  be  4o<; 
lower  than  that  in  other  com 
tries,  it  is  claimed. 

Two  Canadian  experts,  Roba; 
A.  Rankin,  consulting  industria 
engineer  of  Montreal,  and  A 
M.  Korolefl,  director  of  Wood 
lands  Research.  Pulp  and  Pape 
Research  Institute,  Montrei 
whose  services  have  been  len 
by  the  Canadian  Governmen; 
are  helping  to  set  up  the  fac 
tory  3Vi2  miles  from  Chandni 
a  small  railway  station  on  th( 
Bombay-Delhi  line. 

The  factory's  authorized  capi 
tal  is  $15,000,000  of  which  onh 
$4,500,000  will  be  issued.  Th( 
Government  of  the  (ientri. 
Provinces  has  agreed  to  takt 
10*:^  of  the  share  capital,  and  u 
give  the  Nepa  Mills  (Nationa> 
Newsprint  and  Paper  MiH; 
Limited  t,  which  owns  it,  at 
the  needed  facilities. 

Paper  Demand  Seen 
As  Levelling  Oil 

Washington — The  wood  pulp 
and  paper  industry  has  reached 
“the  climactic  end  of  the  day 
to-day  struggle  to  solve  produc 
tion  problems"  and  is  now  it 
a  position  “when  long  range 
problems  can  again  receive  more 
thought.”  W.  L.  Neubrech,  chief 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit  of 
the  Office  of  Domestic  Com 
merce  said  this  week. 

Neubrech  pointed  to  a  level 
ing  otf  in  over  all  paper  demand 
since  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
to  the  fact  that  supplies  of  moK 
grades  currently  meet  market 
needs. 

“Of  course,  not  every  singk 
current  problem  has  vanished,' 
Neubrech  said.  “There  is  sffl 
difficulty  in  getting  some  ma 
chinery  or  equipment  items  K 
promptly  as  desired,  there  it 
still  the  possibility  of  a  rail 
road  car  shortage  during  tb 
midwest  grain  movement,  there 
are  a  few  chemicals  which  con 
tinue  in  tight  supply,  and  las 
but  not  least,  market  wood  pulp 
while  available  from  oversea 
sources  is  too  highly  priced  for 
many  pulp-purchasing  paper 
mills.” 

“While  newsprint  import? 
have  fluctuated  from  month  to 
month,  they  have  consistent!; 
shown  a  rise  over  1947,  the  toja 
for  the  first  five  months  of  tte 
current  year  surpassing  that  for 
the  same  period  of  1947  by 
proximately  209.000  tons  or  145 
Imports  also  continue  to  fur 
nish  an  increasing  portion  of  w' 
consumption.  84%  of  our  W 
supply  coming  from  fore'? 
sources  compared  with  82^  n 
the  first  five  months  of  194'. 

“While  reports  from  vanou. 
parts  of  the  country  iiwicaj 
that  the  newsprint  market  i 
still  tight  for  the  small  publlfi 
ers  and  printers,  the  more  ni 
merous  “for  sale”  ads  appw 
ing  in  trade  papers 
“spot”  newsprint  is  more  reaan. 
obtainable  than  a  few  mont- 
ago. 
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TRUMAN'S  RECALL  OF  CONGRESS  SETS  CARTOONISTS'  THEME 


Stanford  Quits  Bureau 
To  Join  Herald  Tribune 


albert  B.  STANFORD,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising  since  1946,  resigned 
this  week  to  become  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  second  vicepresident  and  a 
board  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

At  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Stan¬ 
ford's  famed  thesis  was  “all 
business  is  local”  and  he  tire¬ 
lessly  engraved  his  catch-words 


Barnes  Stanford 

on  the  minds  of  space-buyers. 
Under  him  the  Bureau  grew  to 
iatlude  1,066  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  papers. 

Baraes  Acting  Director 

He  joins  the  Herald  Tribune, 
Jfter  a  European  vacation.  Sept. 
L  succeeding  Robert  F.  Buggeln 
os  advertising  director.  Harold 
S.  Barnes  is  acting  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

A  crack  yachtsman,  author 
ond  a  wartime  Navy  command- 
s.  Stanford  went  to  the  Bu- 
foau  in  December,  1945,  as  sales 
A  few  months  later  he 
•as  made  director. 

His  resignation  was  an- 
Munced  by  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
“•airman  of  the  governing 
ward. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  he  is 
j®*ral  manager  of  the  Evening 
wletin,  Slocum  promised  the 
nureau  “will  continue  with 
in  the  capable  hands  of 


the  strong  organization  de¬ 
veloped  under  Mr.  Stanford  and 
Mr.  Barnes.” 

Barnes,  assistant  director  since 
February,  1946,  will  be  acting 
director  until  the  governing 
board  can  convene  to  name  Stan¬ 
ford’s  successor.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  its  meeting. 

A  Herald  Tribune  employe 
18  years  and  its  advertising  di¬ 
rector  since  1945,  Buggeln  will 
assume  new  executive  duties 
after  Sept.  1,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Robinson,  the  paper’s 
executive  vicepresident. 

On  Trip  Abroad 

Stanford  was  en  route  this 
week  to  Europe.  After  vacation¬ 
ing  in  England  and  France,  he 
will  return  late  next  month. 

In  two  years,  he  had  rebuilt 
the  Bureau  into  an  aggressive 
service  unit  and  contributed  as 
much  perhaps,  as  any  other 
leader  to  the  new  community 
focus  of  business  thinking. 

His  “all  business  is  local  ” 
thesis,  he  supported  with  newly 
compiled  facts  and  fresh  analy¬ 
ses.  Heralding  this  story  to  top 
business,  marketing  and  ad  men, 
he  parsuaded  many  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  community  approach 
in  national  marketing. 

He  turned  his  sales  staff  into 
business  analysis  and  service 
teams  to  aid  advertisers  by  mu¬ 
tually  examining  the  latest  vital 
sales,  market  and  media  data. 

To  build  up  this  data  he  set 
up  an  enlarged  research  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  fine-comb  coverage 
now  blankets  all  3,072  Ameri¬ 
can  counties. 

Acting  as  liaison  between  dail¬ 
ies  and  advertisers,  the  Bureau 
grew  to  include  1,066  member 
papers,  representing  almost  80% 
of  all  U.  S.  and  Canadian  cir¬ 
culation. 

Stanford  began  his  ad  career 
in  1925.  In  1926  he  and  two 
partners  formed  Paul  Cornell 


Co.  The  next  year  he  joined 
Blackman  Co.  to  head  its  men’s 
copy  group,  later  becoming  copy 
chief  and  vicepresident. 

With  Richard  Compton  and 
Leonard  Bush,  he  bought  out 
Blackman,  changing  its  name  to 
Compton  Advertising  Inc.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  1942,  joined 
the  Navy  and  went  to  London 
as  aide  to  Adm.  Harold  Stark, 
Navy  chief  for  Europe. 

He  served  as  a  deputy  task 
force  commander  in  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  and  then  led  a 
naval  reconnaissance  party  in¬ 
to  southern  France  before  re¬ 
turning  to  civilian  life  in  1944. 

After  five  months  as  deputy 
OPA  administrator,  he  re-en¬ 
tered  service  as  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  chief  of  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service. 

The  new  Herald  Tribune  ad 
boss  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Bronze  Star  and  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Gold  Star.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  awarded  Syra 
cuse  University’s  Journalism 
Medal.  He  represents  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  National  Distribu¬ 
tion  Council  and  is  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  director. 

An  Amherst  alumnus,  class  of 
’21,  Stanford  twice  was  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  Cruising  Club  of 
America  and  is  a  Marine  His¬ 
torical  Assn,  trustee.  He  has 
written  a  book  of  essays  on  sea¬ 
manship,  four  historical  novels 
and  Navigator,  a  biography  of 
Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

Helped  Agencies 

Harcld  Barnes,  a  20-year  ad¬ 
man.  joined  the  Bureau  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1946,  as  Stanford's  assist¬ 
ant.  There  he  has  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  helping  them  plan. 

Before  then  Barnes  was  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Compton,  where,  in  six  years, 
he  supervised  the  Ivory  and 
Crisco  accounts. 

A  Harvard  graduate,  he  was 
a  copywriter  and  contact  man 
at  Pedlar  &  Ryan  and  then 
Young  &  Rubicam,  where  he  di¬ 
rected  General  Foods  accounts 
seven  years,  until  he  went  to 
Compton. 

From  Southampton.  England, 


AP  reported  Stanford  was  seek¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  the  ECA 
money  could  be  spent  to  adver¬ 
tise  British  goods  in  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  and  broad¬ 
casts. 

“The  idea  has  not  been  raised 
officially,”  he  was  quoted,  “but 
I  have  talked  it  over  with  the 
leading  people  in  British  adver¬ 
tising  I  have  met  in  America.” 

Such  a  plan  would  offset  bor¬ 
rowing  from  ECA  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  British  exports,  he  said. 

■ 

Many  Factors  Force 
Paper  to  Suspend 

Glendale.  Calif. — The  Star, 
semi-weekly,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  this  week,  it  was  announced 
by  its  publisher,  Michael  Todd. 
The  paper,  established  as  a 
weekly  13  years  ago,  was  issued 
as  a  daily  for  a  short  time  then 
became  a  semi-weekly.  Thomas 
D.  Watson  had  been  publisher 
during  most  of  its  life  until  he 
withdrew  a  few  months  ago  and 
Tood  took  over. 

Increasing  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  newsprint,  constantiy  rising 
costs  of  newspaper  production 
and  inability  to  replace  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  destroyed  in  a 
fire,  were  causes  given  for  its 
suspension. 

■ 

Candy  Account 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  Office,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agency  for  the  Chase 
Candy  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
Company  recently  acquired 
O’Brien’s  of  California,  Inc.,  at 
San  Jose  and  prior  to  that  the 
National  Candy  Co.  of  Chicago. 

No  ECA  Newsprint 

Washington,  D.  C. — No  part 
oi  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  allotments  for 
Marshall  Plan  shipments  has 
been  set  aside  for  newsprint. 

A  new  grant  oi  $26,562,534  this 
week  brought  the  total  to 
$815,477,224. 
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INTERRUPTING  HIS  VACATION  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

\Vm.  II.  Summers,  Buffalo  -Yens  Cargill.  Central  Press 


fine  TIME  FOR  THE  LITTLE  WOMAN 
TO  SHOW  UP 


Anne  Merxen,  Miami  Xi-^vs 


Veu,  Ma 

Dan  Forms  Service 
From  His  Diaries 


By  James  L.  Collings 

DANIEL  G.  Macmillan  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  each  nerve 
in  his  dimpled  face  seemed  to 
be  tied  to  a  jumping  jack. 


His  features  bobbed  around 
in  can-can  fashion,  and  he  want¬ 
ed  to  tell  about  his  company, 
MacRann  Association,  a  fairly 
new — and  different — advertising 
service,  and  about  himself,  also 
fairly  new — he's  36. 

3-Hour  Quickie 

The  man  was  well  prepared. 
He  had  as  many  facts  on  hand 
as  the  FBI  has  fingerprints.  So 
many,  actually,  that  we  asked 
to  be  pardoned  momentarily 
whil3  we  gave  it  all  a  quick 
glance. 

As  we  beat  a  lap  or  two 
around  his  information,  neces¬ 
sarily  pacing  ourselves  so  we 
could  last  the  distance,  he  put 
his  motor  in  high  gear  and 
zoom-boomed  back  and  forth, 
clucking  like  a  hen  over  her 
first  egg. 

This  young  and  enterprising 
fellow,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Yale  and  a  veteran  adman  from 
several  agencies,  once  kept 
acres  of  notes  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business. 

The  notes  were  collected  from 
the  agencies  he  was  with  and 
he  intended  to  make  a  book  out 
of  them.  In  fact,  he  even  quit 
as  advertising  manager  in  the 
fall  of  1947  to  turn  author. 

Now  wait  a  minute,  he  told 
himself  cautiously  at  this  time. 
That’s  his  tempo — cautious  and 
studious.  He  would  never  rush 
into  anything. 

Now  wait,  he  said.  Why  not 
use  these  notes,  these  diaries, 
to  foim  my  own  business? 

And  that's  just  what  he  did. 
He  and  a  silent  partner  organ¬ 
ized  MacRann  Associates,  and 
the  book  was  forgotten.  Today 
the  company  has  three  other 
employes  besides  Dan,  money 


in  the  bank,  as  they  say  in  the 
trade,  and  several  prosperous 
clients. 

A  Clever  Idea 

MacRann  Associates  is  a  solid 
and  clever  idea,  yet  simple.  It’s 
a  wonder  there  aren’t  more  Mac-. 
Rann  Associates  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

Dan  and  his  boys  are  merely 
a  liaison  between  agency  and 
client.  They  bring  advertiser 
and  agency  together  and  say, 
here,  investigation  of  you  both 
reveals  that  you  two  will  get 
along  as  well  as  mint  and  julep. 
How  about  it?  That's  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  company  makes.  It’s 
left  entirely  up  to  the  client  and 
the  agency  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  get  together  on 
the  deal. 

MacRann  bases  its  mint-with- 
julep  line  on  deeply-spaded  fact. 
The  advertiser  must  provide  a 
case  history  on  himself  as  well 
as  his  product,  and  the  agency 
is  also  expected  to  reveal  its 
true  working  conditions. 

This,  explains  Dan,  removes 
all  guesstimating. 

“We  believe,’’  Dan  tells  pros¬ 
pects,  “that  our  approach  to  the 
agency  problem  is  sound.  In  the 
first  place,  the  investigation  and 
analysis  of  advertising  agencies 
is  a  full-time  job  with  us. 

“Secondly,  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  skills  and  services  available 
to  you  are  impartial  and  objec¬ 
tive  because  we  receive  our 
compensation  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

First  Choice  First 

So  far,  reports  Dan.  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  always  taken  the 
agency  that  MacRann  has  listed 
as  its  first  choice. 

“It’s  just  happened  that  way,’’ 
he  said.  “But  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that,  after  we  make  our 
report  to  the  client  on  the  agen¬ 
cies  suited  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  strictly  up  to  the 
client  to  make  the  final  decision. 

“When  the  client  has  settled 
on  one  agency,  then  our  service 
is  available  to  him  for  one 
year.” 

This  new  service  was  started 
on  $5,000,  and  the  company  now 
has  four  accounts,  and  promise 
of  two  large  national  ones. 

“W.'L*’re  meeting  expenses  and 
making  a  reasonable  profit,” 
Dan  capsules  his  progress.  Then: 

"I  believe  this  service  can  be 
of  real  help  to  the  big,  consis¬ 
tent  advertiser  who  may  be  in 
the  market  for  a  new  agency.” 

Dan’s  a  fine  fellow.  He's  seri¬ 
ous  and  capable  and  sincere 
and.  as  we  said,  enterprising. 

He's  also  well-rounded,  voca¬ 
tionally  speaking  —  he’s  been 
garbage  truck  helper,  bowling 
alley  boy,  factory  worker,  caddy, 
laundryman,  magazine  salesman, 
delivery  boy,  vegetable  hawker, 
copywriter,  traveling  salesman. 


ANA  to  Meet  at 
Waldorf,  Oct.  25-27 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  New  York  City, 
Oct.  25-27,  Robert  B.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  Association’s 
board  of  directors  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bristol-Myers  announced 
this  week. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  Donovan  B.  Stetler, 
advertising  director  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands  Incorporated  and  a 
member  of  the  ANA  Board,  had 
been  elected  as  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  what 
will  be  the  39th  ANA  annual 
meeting. 

As  has  been  the  practice,  the 
first  two  days  of  this  session 
will  be  restricted  to  association 
members  and  invited  advertiser 
guests.  On  the  third  day,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  advertising  media 
and  agencies  will  be  guests  of 
ANA 


C^antfyai^nd  and 

_ ^^ccountd _ 

Airline  Ads 

ARTHUR  G.  RIPPEY  &  CO., 
Denver,  Colo.,  agency,  has 
been  appointed  to  Challenger 
Airlines.  The  agency  also  han¬ 
dles  Monarch  Airlines. 

New.spapers  are  the  principal 
medium,  with  regular  insertions 
in  dailies  in  towns  served  by 
the  airlines.  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City  are  provided  with 
combined  ads.  and  1,344-line 
newspaper  ads  will  appear  in 
Sunday  travel  sections  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Billings  and 
Albuquerque. 

Gil  Bucknum  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Glim  to  Jones 

B.  T.  BABBITT  announces  the 
appointment  of  Duane  Jones 
Co..  Inc.,  to  take  care  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Glim,  their  newly 
acquired  liquid  household  deter¬ 
gent.  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner  will  continue  to  handle 
advertising  on  this  product  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Simdial  Shoe  Spurt 
THE  SUNSHINE  SHOE  CO.  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  begun 
the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history  in  behalf  of 
its  juvenile  shoe  line. 

The  campaign  is  headed  by  ro¬ 
togravure  insertions  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  city  Sunday  papers.  This 
schedule  includes  a  full-color 
page  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  and  400-line  monotone  in¬ 
sertions  in  10  pages  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  group. 

Also,  the  company  has  re¬ 
leased  two  400-line  black  and 
white  ads.  for  successive  weeks, 
to  83  daily  metropolitan  papers. 
The  campaign  is  supplemented 
with  display  material,  direct 
mail  and  newspaper  mats. 

The  promotion  gets  under 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Census  Includesi 
Detailed  Maps 
Of  Each  County 

By  lames  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  Valuabti 
guides  to  advertising  agencit 
and  products  distributors  wi 
be  provided  when  the  result! 
of  the  1950  decennial  census 
now  being  organized  becomJ 
available. 

Every  detail  of  communit-l 
convenience,  or  lack  thereoi] 
will  be  mapped — down  to  am' 
including  such  items  as  bath' 
tubs  and  whether  they  are  sup! 
plied  with  hot  water.  ' 

The  job  isn’t  merely  a  mati 
ter  of  counting  noses.  The  mami 
moth  plan  for  the  17th  deceni 
nial  census  covers  a  wide  vai 
riety  of  information  and  mai 
terial  concerning  the  physical 
description  of  land  and  statistics 
regarding  its  industry,  agricul 
ture.  natural  resources  and 
households. 

In  1940  it  was  a  $50,000,000 1 
job  to  learn  that  the  population! 
of  the  nation  was  145,000,000 
The  1950  census  will  be  much 
more  costly  although  the  exact 
figure  to  be  spent  on  it  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  na 
tional  population  is  expected  to i 
tally  148.000,000  when  the  fig  i 
ures  have  been  tabulated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  census  plan  is 
the  mapping  of  each  county 
Different  maps  will  be  prepare 
for  each  enumeration  district- 
about  180,000  in  the  country 
under  present  estimates. 

The  mapping  schedule  calls 
for  a  depiction  showing  hous 
ing,  farms,  stores  and  other  in 
habited  structures.  These  maps 
will  be  so  detailed  that  with 
their  use  a  complete  model  of 
each  county  could  be  construct 
ed.  with  specifications  showiiig 
brick  or  frame  structures,  their 
height  and  toilet  facilities. 

In  setting  up  enumeratioc 
districts,  the  boundaries  of  suh 
divisions  will  be  accurately  por 
trayed  on  the  maps.  These 
boundaries  will  include  such 
items  as  election  districts,  civil 
townships,  militia  districts  and 
school  districts. 

Other  divisions  which  will  be 
mapped  in  detail  are  Indian 
reservations,  islands,  military 
reservations,  national  parks  and 
unorganized  territory  (surveyed 
and  unsurveyed). 

The  census  required  130.000 
field  workers  in  1940.  Two 
years  from  now.  20,000  more 
than  that  will  be  used.  The 
country  will  be  divided  into  H 
regions  which  will  be  further 
divided  into  152  areas  and  1,192 
supervisory  districts. 

Besides  the  field  workers  the 
national  job  will  require  ap 
proximately  12.000  other  em 
ployes  including  clerks,  coders 
and  machine  tabulators. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  joh 
can  be  estimated  by  Census  Bu 
reau  figures  which  show  it  wil 
require  85.000,000  schedules  m 
250  difl’erent  forms:  60,000  boxes 
to  ship  the  completed  schedule 
by  registered  mail,  and  90  mti 
cars  to  transport  supplies  to 
field  offices. 
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Many  U.S.  Ad  Agencies 
Now  Active  In  Canada 


TORONTO  —  Since  the  end  of 

the  war  an  increasing  number 
of  American  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  opened  offices  in 
Canada.  There  are  now  11 
American  agencies  with  offices 
in  either  Montreal  or  Toronto, 
and  some  with  offices  in  both. 
All  11  have  offices  in  Toronto, 
considered  the  advertising  and 
publishing  center  of  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

A  variety  of  reasons  have 
brought  these  American  agen¬ 
cies  to  Canada.  Primarily  the 
offices  were  opened  to  service 
Canadian  advertising  of  Ameri¬ 
can  accounts,  and  in  a  few  cases 
this  is  still  the  major  function 
of  seme  offices.  The  older 
branches  now  originate  a  great 
deal  of  business,  and  even  some 
of  the  postwar  offices  which 
have  opened  have  obtained  a 
number  of  purely  Canadian  ac¬ 
counts  as  a  result  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  Canada. 

No  Figures  on  Billings 

No  actual  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  as  to  amount  of  business 
being  placed  through  these 
branch  offices  of  American  agen¬ 
cies.  While  there  is  now  an  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canadian  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  with  office  at  To¬ 
ronto.  and  a  membership  of  32 
agencies,  there  are  no  current 
figures  of  business  placed  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  Most  recent 
figure  is  that  of  the  Canadian 
government's  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Ottawa,  which 
shows  that  for  1946  a  total  of 
37  Canadian  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  reported  total  billings  of 
S52.100.000  for  all  media.  This 
figure  was  up  20%  over  1945. 
Most  of  this  amount  was  spent 
in  daily  newspaper  advertising. 
Some  47  agencies  are  enfran¬ 
chised  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association. 

Of  the  American  advertising 
agencies  with  offices  in  Canada, 
only  two  have  offices  in  both 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  These 
are  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.. 
Ltd.,  and  Young  &  Rubicam  Ltd. 
The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  of  the  American  agencies 
with  offices  in  the  Dominion, 
and  numbers  a  large  number  of 
international  as  well  as  purely 
Canadian  accounts  on  its  list. 
Young  &  Rubicam.  a  more  re¬ 
cent  entry  into  the  Canadian 
field,  handles  mostly  United 
States  accounts,  has  started  on 
some  purely  Canadian  accounts 
in  its  Montreal  office. 

With  offices  only  in  Toronto 
are  Atherton  &  Currier.  Inc.; 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.;  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  (Canada) 
Ltd.:  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.; 
Erwin.  Wasey  of  Canada.  Ltd.; 
Grant  Advertising  (of  Canada) 
Ltd.:  Hutchins  Advertising  Co. 
of  Canada  Ltd.;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Ltd.;  and  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  Inc.  Of  these  Benton  & 
Bowles.  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple.  Grant  and  Erwin.  Wasey 
are  the  latest  additions.  While 
most  have  mainly  accounts  of 
Canadian  branches  of  American 
companies,  some  are  developing 


purely  Canadian  accounts. 

Entry  of  these  American 
branches  was  not  too  well  re¬ 
ceived  at  first  by  Canadian  agen¬ 
cies.  some  of  whom  lost  some 
business  which  they  had  placed 
as  representatives  of  American 
accounts  in  Canada.  With  new 
advertising  records  being  estab¬ 
lished  every  year,  most  agen¬ 
cies  have  not  had  time  to  w’orry 
about  the  new  competition.  In 
addition  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  new 
Canadian  advertising  agencies 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  and 
there  has  been  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  among  existing  Cana¬ 
dian  agencies. 

T.eas  Account  Switching 

The  postwar  levelling  off  pro¬ 
cess  among  all  Canadian  agen¬ 
cies  is  now  considered  to  have 
reached  its  peak.  There  is  cur¬ 
rently  less  switching  of  accounts 
among  Canadian  agencies,  less 
moving  about  of  top  executives 
than  during  the  past  year. 
There  is  also  less  adding  of  staffs 
now,  and  agencies  which  have 
expanded  to  new  cities  are 
settling  down.  There  is  also 
some  possibility  of  English  agen¬ 
cies  opening  offices  in  Canada 
as  one  has  done.  Emmett  (Over¬ 
seas)  Advertising  Agency,  or  af¬ 
filiating  with  existing  Canadian 
agencies. 

While  advertising  is  handled 
in  Canada  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  branch  offices  aids 
American  agencies  in  their 
handling  of  accounts  of  compan¬ 
ies  having  branches  in  Canada. 
For  one  thing  there  is  the  closer 
connection  with  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  advertiser.  There 
is  the  administrative  elimination 
for  publications  of  international 
customs  clearance  of  plates  and 
mats,  which  are  made  up  from 
a  master  in  Canada  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  branch  of  the  United  States 
agency. 

Sales  Techniques  Diiierent 

Canadian  marketing  approach 
and  selling  techniques  also  dif¬ 
fer  in  some  respects,  requiring 
Canadian  versions  of  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  planned  in  the 
United  States.  Then  the  French- 
language  market  can  best  be 
handled  from  Canada,  as  the 
French-Canadian  market  can¬ 
not  be  handled  by  merely  trans¬ 
lating  English  text  into  French. 
American  advertising  executives 
are  too  prone  to  consider  Cana¬ 
da  as  just  another  state  insofar 
as  marketing  is  concerned, 
whereas  in  reality  Canadians 
have  to  be  approached  from  a 
different  aspect  for  many  pro¬ 
ducts.  and  different  areas  re¬ 
quire  different  handling  of  copy 
and  marketing  problems. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  handled  by  American 
branches  of  United  States  agen¬ 
cies  are  in  the  food,  cosmetics 
and  soap  classifications,  the 
range  of  accounts  represented 
by  these  branch  offices  is  very 
wide,  covering  all  phases  of 
manufacturing  and  finance. 


187  Employes  in 
25-Year  Club 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Thirty-six 
new  members  were  added  to 
the  25-Year  Club  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union  at  the  annual  dinner, 
making  187  members  represent¬ 
ing  a.l  departments  of  the  two 
newspapers.  Frank  Roberts, 
Times-Union  circulation  man¬ 
ager  who  received  his  50-year 
pin,  was  elected  president  of  the 
group. _ 


Alaska  Study  Made 

Washington — Investigations  of 
water-power  resources  in  Alaska 
which  may  aid  in  the  creation  of 
a  pulp  industry  in  the  territory 
are  being  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug 
said  this  week. 


Wisconsin-Born  Editor 
Of  London  Daily  Dies 

R.  O.  Blumenfeld,  84,  born 
Wisconsin  where  he  was  a  tvi> 
setter  in  his  father’s  shop 
who  wound  up  as  editor  of  I 
London  Daily  Express,  a  n  i 
he  held  for  30  years,  died  Ji? 
17,  at  his  home,  Dunmow  E 
sex,  Eng.  ’ 

He  was  born  in  Watertor 
worked  as  a  telegrapher  acra 
the  U.S.,  transferred  to  new 
writing  on  the  Chicago  Herak 
He  joined  United  Press  in  Ne^ 
York  in  1885,  was  sent  to  Lw 
don  to  cover  Victoria’s  jubiY 
in  '87,  and  was  impressed,  i-;  ® 
was  London  correspondent 
26,  returned  as  general  managt 
of  the  Herald  under  Jame 
Gordon  Bennett.  He  was  al; 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  .Va 
before  becoming  editor  of  th 
Express  in  1902. 


MONKEYS  like  Bananas... 

I  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

like  Heinz’s  Beans . . . 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 


A  monkey  will  neatly  peel  a  banana,  then  eat  skin 
ami  all. 


Xow  with  beans  we're  saved  that  eoin])lication. 
.seeing  bow  Mr.  Heinz  has  tucked  tbeni  so  tiilily  in 
the  cans  . . ,  all  precooked,  just  beat  and  eat.  Boys 
and  girls,  young  ami  old,  are  sold  on  HEINZ. 

.\nd  young  and  old,  from  babies  to  brigbt-eved 
gramimas.  are  sold  on  Ittralnrns,  too.  Of  course, 
they're  bia.«ed  .  . .  just  naturally  because  they  like 
to  read  about  tbeir  friends  and  neighbors  (yes, 
even  tbeir  enemies) ...  and  aw!  come  on,  admit  it 
—  tlwmsrlvvs. 

Small  wonder  the  lornliwivs  dailies  are  so  well 
read,  so  highly  regardeil . . .  yes,  even  loved.  What 
medium  could  be  closer  to  its  market. 


‘*I.Ot;AI.NEWS  DAILIES— le/iat  an  aili'ertisina  medium’' 


The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 


NE  »  SPA  PEK  KEPKESE.S  TA  Tl  t  'ES 
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BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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^  S  •»i\N  %  AmK  : 


There  can  be  only  one  FIRST 

and  today’s  linage  figures  prove 

that  in  Philadelphia  the  FIRST  newspaper 

is  The  Inquirer. 

★ 

DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1948 
THE  PHIIADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
CARRIED  MORE  THAN  16,000,000  LINES 
OF  ADVERTISING... 

★ 

This  is  2,600,000  lines  more  than 
the  second  newspaper  carried  • .  *  and 
the  largest  six-months’  volume  ever 
published  by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


A  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

llnijuircr 

— LL^ - ■  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  VYacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocr.  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Westcott,  Ad 
Director  at 
Gary,  Retires 

Gary,  Ind.  —  Frank  E.  West- 
cott,  long  a  leader  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 


Westcott  Blue 


Association,  has  retired  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Post- 
Tribune  after  31  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  His  retirement  came  July 
14  on  his  65th  birthday. 

While  Westcott,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  is  relinquishing  active 
management  of  all  advertising 
department  activities,  he  will  re¬ 
main  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  will  continue  to  have  an  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Post-Tribune  build¬ 
ing,  it  was  announced  by  J.  R. 
Snyder,  publisher. 

Blue  Succeed*  Weatcott 

Mr.  Snyder  announced  the 
appointment  of  Philip  H.  Blue, 
assistant  advertising  director  for 
the  last  two  years,  to  succeed 
Westcott  as  advertising  director. 
J.  I.  Evanson  will  continue  as 
local  advertising  manager.  Blue 
has  been  with  the  Post-Tribune 
since  1924.  and  was  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Frank  Westcott,  a  native 
Hoosier,  born  in  Lebanon,  Ind., 
joined  the  old  Gary  Post  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1917,  as¬ 
suming  the  same  title  when  the 
Post  and  Tribune  were  merged 
in  1921.  His  service  with  the 
newspaper  has  been  continuous 
except  for  a  20-month  hitch  in 
the  military  intelligence  division 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World 
War  I. 

He  was  made  an  honorary  life 
member  of  NAEA  in  1945,  hav¬ 
ing  served  two  four-year  terms 
as  a  director  and  spent  six  years 
on  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
His  interest  in  NAEA  activities 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known 
and  loved  members  in  that  or¬ 
ganization,  which  he  had  a  part 
in  developing  into  its  present 
size  and  scope  of  activities  in 
behalf  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Started  as  Copy  Boy 

Westcott  has  had  a  colorful 
career  in  newspaper  work,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  page  in  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  1895  and  three 
years  later  becoming  a  copy  boy 
for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
and  working  his  way  up  to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  From  the 
News,  he  went  to  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.  t  Sentinel  as  a  reporter. 

He  then  turned  to  sales  work 
for  the  old  Prest-O-Lite  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indianapolis  and  was 
later  hired  to  handle  publicity 
for  the  Indianapolis  Motor 
Speedway.  He  returned  to  news- 
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paper  work  in  1914  as  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  When  Paul  Poynter, 
owner  of  the  Times,  established  1 
the  Columbus  ( Ind. )  Ledger  I 
(now  defunct)  in  1916,  West¬ 
cott  went  along  as  general  man- 
ager. 

In  1917  he  went  to  Gary  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Post 
and  remained  until  July,  1918, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
military  intelligence  section  of 
the  central  army  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  He  returned  to  the 
Post  after  his  discharge  and  has 
been  with  the  Gary  newspapers 
ever  since. 

■ 

Alert  City  Ed.  Spots 
Felon  Among  Jurors 

Miami,  Fla. — A  city  editor’s 
alertness  in  finding  the  name  of 
a  convicted  felon  on  the  list  of 
newly-impaneled  grand  jurors, 
after  the  court  and  state’s  at¬ 
torney  had  failed  to  notice  it, 
resulted  in  Circuit  Judge  Char¬ 
les  A.  Carroll  dismissing  the  en¬ 
tire  jury. 

When  the  story  of  the  im¬ 
paneling  of  the  jury  was  laid 
down  on  his  desk.  City  Editor 
Ned  Aitchison  of  the  Miami 
Herald  recognized  the  name  of 
Houston  T.  “Red”  Rainwater  as 
a  notorious  local  gambler,  with 
a  local  police  record. 

Aitchison  set  two  reporters, 
Bert  Collier  and  Luther  Voltz 
of  the  Herald  city  staff,  to  in¬ 
vestigating.  They  quickly  found 
that  Rainwater,  who  had  taken 
an  oath  as  a  grand  juror  that 
he  had  never  been  convicted  of 
a  felony,  had  in  fact  been  sen¬ 
tenced  in  1934  to  two  years  in 
the  federal  penitentiary  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  federal  prohibition 
act.  He  was  paroled  after  serv¬ 
ing  seven  months,  but  his  civil 
rights  were  never  restored. 

Four  days  after  the  Herald 
broke  the  story.  Judge  Carroll  | 
discharged  the  entire  18  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grand  jury. 

Subsequently,  the  Herald 
started  an  editorial  campaign 
for  legislative  changes  in  the 
law  to  strengthen  the  methods  I 
of  selecting  both  grand  and  I 
petit  jurors. 

■ 

Paper  Starts  Probe, 

8  Are  Indicted 

Audubon,  la.  —  Eight  persons 
were  indicted  here  recently 
after  a  grand  jury  investigation 
touched  off  by  the  Audubon  Ad- 1 
vocate-Republican.  They  face  i 
a  total  of  15  indictments  on 
liquor  and  gambling  law  viola¬ 
tions. 

The  probe  was  started  after 
Joseph  M.  Sklenar,  city  editor 
and  columnist,  reported  alleged 
irregularities  in  tourist  camp  I 
operations.  Sklenar  and  Pub- 1 
lisher  Arnold  Spencer  testified  | 
before  the  grand  jury. 

■ 

Ed.  Digest  Suspends 

With  the  June  issue.  Editorial 
Digest  is  suspending  publica¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  R.  K. 
Hess,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
monthly  publication  published 
in  Chicago.  “Suspension  is  due 
to  lack  of  capital  to  organize 
and  develop,”  Hess  stated. 


NEA's  Harry  Craysoi 
Covers  the  Olympic 


Reporting  the  1948  Olympics  may  not  coll  for  the 
tunics  of  ancient  Greece.  But  it  does  require  o 
thorough  understanding  of  world  events — both 
sporting  and  political. 

That's  why  Harry  Grayson,  veteran  NBA  sports 
editor,  is  in  London  today. 

A  world  traveler,  Grayson  is  the  personal  frienidof 
hundreds  of  international  figures — in  and  out  of 
sports.  His  doily  Scoreboard  columns  and  his  leod 
dispatches  on  the  NBA  Sports  Page  reflect  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  oil  things  sporting. 

Now  his  picturesque  reporting  will  provide  colorful 
descriptions  of  the  Olympics  show  for  readers  of 
NBA  client  newspapers.  Grayson  will  dig  out 
hidden  newsfeotures,  point  the  color  of  the  events 
in  typical  Groysonese,  and  answer  the  questions 
you've  been  asking  about  the  condition  of  Euro¬ 
pean  athletes  and  the  effect  of  the  Olympics 
renewal  on  world  f>eace. 


Grayson’s  Olympic  dispatches  will 
appear  regularly  on  the  NEA 
SPORTS  PAGE— exclusive  stories 
for  NEA  client  papers  by  a  master 
of  sports  reporting. 


^  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 


Cleveland,  13,  Ofiioj 
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jnis  IS  luicuu 

...  and  this  is  the  new  $22,000,000 
coal  and  iron  ore  dock  development  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads 


\  Toledo’s  pre-eminence  as  a  soft  coal  shipping  port, 
^  '  and  its  importance  as  a  receiving  and  distributing 

point  for  iron  ore,  are  emphasized  once  again  by  the 
great  new  Toledo  port  facilities  of  the  Lake  Front 
Dock  &  Terminal  Co.,  owned  jointly  by  New  York 
I  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Shown  here  are 
V  twin  coal  dumpers  simultaneously  loading  lake 
freighters,  each  at  the  rate  of  one  car  (70  tons)  a 
minute.  In  the  background  are  the  great  yards  with 
capacity  of  6,500  cars.  The  entire  development  provides 
for  two  high-speed  ore  unloaders,  making  it  possible 
for  the  docks  to  service  five  ships  at  the  same  time. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


It  is  the  great  good  fortune  of  The  Blade  to  have 
lived  for  so  many  years  in  a  city  singularly 
blessed  by  its  location,  so  favorable  to  industrial 
development  and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  in 
the  fertile  lands  comprising  its  14-county  trade 
area.  In  its  endeavor  to  serve  the  needs  of  this 
whole  fine  community,  The  Blade  has  been  re¬ 
warded  by  a  degree  of  coverage  which  is  rare 
indeed  among  the  newspapers  of  the  nation. 


One  oi  Amertea^m  Great  Netrepapere 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 
MtMIfl  at  tMEIICAR  NENSMPEI  aDVEITISINC  NETNOIX 


Wriltftr  htakhts,  “Tbi$  is  Toledo' 
mmd  “The  Toledo  Market"  i 
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Texas  School  Helps 
In  Printer  Shortage 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS,  Tex. — Call  this  actual 

case  history  that  of  Johnny 
Vet. 

Johnny  Vet  was  24  years  old. 
and  just  out  of  service.  He  had 
an  uncle  who  had  a  good  job 
in  the  mechanical  department 
of  a  Dallas  newspaper,  and 
Johnny  thought  he  could  see  a 
future  for  himself  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trade. 

He  heard  that  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing,  located  in 
his  own  suburban  section  of 
Dallas,  was  starting  up  again 
after  a  wartime  shutdown.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  apply. 
He  enrolled  in  June,  1946. 

Journeyman  in  2  Years 

About  seven  months  later, 
knowing  enough  about  operat¬ 
ing  a  typesetting  machine  to 
take  a  job,  Johnny  Vet  left  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing, 
and  took  a  job  on  a  weekly  in 
West  Texas,  about  250  miles 
from  home.  He  worked  as  a 
machine  operator  there  from 
January  to  September,  1947. 

He  then  landed  a  job  back  in 
Dallas  with  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  firm,  starting  work  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  right  after  leaving  hfs 
previous  job,  and  staying  on  the 
new  job  until  this  June.  The 
week  he  left  the  commercial  job 
he  received  his  union  card  and 
went  to  work  on  a  Dallas  daily 
as  a  machine  operator. 

Thus,  in  24  months  —  seven 
at  school,  nine  on  a  weekly  and 
eight  in  a  commercial  shop  — 
Johnny  Vet  became  a  journey¬ 
man  printer.  It  took  him  one- 
third  the  usual  time  to  complete 
the  equivalent  of  a  union  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

Newspaper  publishers  in 
Texas  and  nearby  states,  aware 
of  the  need  for  training  new 
blood  for  the  printing  field, 
have  joined  with  commercial 
printing  companies  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  sponsor  the  Southwest 
School.  It  is  pretty  much  a  SO¬ 
SO  printer-publisher  sponsorship. 

Dealey  Is  a  Booster 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is 
vice-president  of  the  school.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  enlist  support  for  the 
project. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  young  men  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade  within  our  business,”  Dea¬ 
ley  told  Editor  &  Publishfr. 
“Printing  is  one  of  the  finest 
trades  there  is,  and  one  of  the 
best  paying. 

“The  school  is  not  anti-union- 
shop  by  any  manner  of  means. 
But  under  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem  there  are  ju^  not  enough 
printers  turned  out.  We  don’t 
turn  out  finished  printers  at  the 
school,  but  what  we’d  call  two- 
thirders.” 

Directors  of  the  school  from 
Texas  newspapers  include  Dea¬ 
ley,  E.  C.  Davis  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise;  Louis  Goldberg,  Aus¬ 
tin  American-Statesman;  B.  N. 
Honea,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 


gram;  Gene  Howe,  Amarillo 
Globe-News;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston  Post,  and  Ward  C.  May- 
born,  Sherman  Democrat. 

Also  on  the  board  are  John 
D.  Ewing.  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  and  W.  E.  Hussman, 
Camden  (Ark.)  News. 

As  of  this  June,  72  men  had 
left  the  school,  and  69  of  them 
had  taken  printing  jobs.  Of 
the  69,  42  were  working  on 
newspapers,  including  30  week¬ 
lies.  and  12  dailies.  Most  of  the 
graduates  were  working  in 
’Texas,  but  12  were  in  Oklahoma, 
two  in  Louisiana,  two  in  New 
Mexico,  and  one  each  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 

Factory-Type  Building 

A  yellow  brick  and  stone  fac¬ 
tory-type  structure,  the  South¬ 
west  School  stands  on  high 
ground  on  the  outskirts  of  Dal¬ 
las.  ’The  building  is  spacious, 
being  200  feet  long  and  75  feet 
deep,  but  half  of  the  space  re¬ 
mains  occupied  by  a  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  repair  department,  which 
moved  in  during  the  war. 

Dotting  part  of  the  school’s 
spreading  20  acres  of  grassy 
grounds  is  a  collection  of  about 
25  trailers,  plus  a  big  Quonset 
hut,  comprising  the  school’s 
“Vetville.”  A  student  can  take 
his  own  shirts  in  off  the  line 
as  he  goes  home  by  way  of  the 
school’s  back  entrance  after  a 
hard  day  over  em-quads  and 
ctaoin  shrdlu. 

While  the  student  body  since 
the  war  has  been  almost  100% 
G.I.,  and  financed  under  the  vet¬ 
eran  program,  the  school  is  now 
preoaring  for  a  new  phase.  It 
will  be  taking  students  from  the 
high  schools,  and  it  will  be  get¬ 
ting  away  from  G.I.  financing 
and  seeking  wider  publisher- 
printer  support. 

Ray  Abel,  director  of  the 
school,  is  an  ex-infantry  officer, 
veteran  of  the  drives  across 
France  and  Germany,  who  was 
teaching  printing  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Technical  High  School  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

“We’ve  had  a  hard  time  in 
holding  students,”  Abel  said. 
“Our  full  course  is  16  months, 
but  hardly  any  of  the  vets  have 
stayed  that  long.  They  get  hired 
away.  They  go  home,  and  some¬ 
body  talks  them  into  taking  a 
job.  Of  course,  they  want  to 
start  making  money.” 

Union  Unfriendly 

The  union  question  has  come 
up. 

“I  used  to  hold  a  union  card 
myself  in  Omaha,”  Abel  said. 
“We  don’t  try  to  influence  our 
students  one  way  or  the  other 
regarding  the  union.  But  the 
local  in  Dallas  has  been  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  school.  I’m  sorry 
about  it. 

“I  can’t  understand  it.  The 
union  just  hasn’t  the  time  to  do 
the  educational  job,  and  some¬ 


body’s  got  to  do  it.  It’s  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  printing 
industry  to  train  bright  young 
men  for  the  printing  trade.” 

Under  its  present  name,  the 
school  is  less  than  eight  years 
old,  and  four  of  those  were  war¬ 
time  years  when  it  was  not 
functioning.  But  under  other 
auspices,  the  school’s  history 
runs  back  more  than  20  years. 
It  existed  first  as  the  Dallas  Vo¬ 
cational  School,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  as  the  Southwest  Vocational 
School,  before  becoming  exclu¬ 
sively  a  printing  school. 

In  1938,  when  the  school  as 
a  general  vocational  school  was 
in  danger  of  closing,  Dealey  and 
other  publishers  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  survival  as  a  print¬ 
ing  school.  The  Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  came  for¬ 
ward  with  support,  cooperating 
with  the  Texas  Graphic  Arts 
Association,  in  carrying  on  the 
school. 

The  school  is  a  non-profit  in¬ 
stitution.  Equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  support  it  with  loans  and 
gifts  of  equipment.  Replace¬ 
ment  value  would  come  to 
something  like  $300,000. 

Students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Some  are 
disabled  men,  with  injured  legs 
and  hips,  or  lung  injuries,  who 
can  fill  adequately  jobs  on  the 
machine.  One  student,  a  New 
Jersey  man,  was  sole  survivor 
of  a  bomber  crew  shot  down 
over  Germany.  The  pilot’s  fath¬ 
er,  owner  of  a  large  Houston 
publishing  firm,  induced  the 
New  Jersey  man^his  son’s  for¬ 
mer  comrade — to  enroll. 


Staff  Takes  Over  | 
Army  Mag.  in  Germany  i 

The  first  American  magaiin,j 
to  be  published  in  Europe  wes ' 
on  sale  throughout  Gernuml 
July  10  when  Weekend,  foi^  I 
ly  sponsored  by  the  Army  news  I 
paper.  Stars  and  Stripes,  bd 
came  a  free  commercial  enter 
prise.  The  Army’s  backing  olL 
the  24-page,  two  color  magaziii,| 
ended  with  the  issue  of  July  j  I 
when  the  revaluation  of  QkI 
German  mark  from  ten  to  3(1 
cents  tripled  production  costs  f 

General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  U  S  J 
military  governor,  gave  Edito  i 
Dick  Jones  and  his  stail  pe 
mission  to  continue  the  publi 
cation  of  Weekend  as  a  private 
venture.  Pooling  their  rt 
sources,  they  organized  under 
the  name  European  Magazine 
Associates,  Inc.,  and  came  out 
July  10  without  missing  a  week. 

In  addition  to  the  33-year 
old  Jones,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Afintseopo 
Its  Star  and  a  free-lance  radio  i 
writer,  the  new  firm  is  made  up 
of  Managing  Editor  Sterling  • 
Lord,  a  former  Stars  and  Stripes 
editor;  General  Business  Man 
ager  Warren  F.  McDoneU,  ei 4 
manager  of  the  Stars  and  [ 
Stripes;  Oliver  Gregg  Howard,! 
formerly  with  the  New  Yorker, 
Grace  Schmidt,  of  N.  W.  Ayer:  ^ 
John  Sharnik,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Richard  Cohen, 
of  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  Neu 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Hus 
sell  Jones  of  the  St.  Paul  Dit 
patch  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Weekend  first  appeared  in 
Germany  in  May,  1946,  as  a 
four-page  Sunday  supplement. 


Nebraska  Farm  Income 


Hit  a  New  High  in  1 947 


— and  every  indication  poMs 
to  another  new  record  in  1941, 
Here  is  a  fertiie  farm  rrsarket 
worth  your  cultivation  through 
our  advertising  columns. 

The  greet  Centrol  Nebroiho 
area — served  by  Grand  Islond 
— is  known  for  its  ogrkulture 
with  irrigated  form  land,  ond 
for  its  livestock  in  the  famous 
sondhill  country. 

The  Grand  Island  Daily  Independent 

(A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION) 

MaUonal  AdverUslng  RepresenUtUva: 

ABTHVS  a.  BAQO  *  ASSOCIATES 
New  Tork  Chlewfo  ObiaIia  Kansma  City  Dcawi 


Grand 

Island 

Is 

Nebraskans 

Third 

City 
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The  DETROIT  trading  area  is  one 
of  America’s  few  multi-billion  dol¬ 
lar  markets.  Center  of  automobile 
manufacturing,  it  is  destined  for 
many  years  to  enjoy  unparalleled 
employment  and  prosperity.  Hence, 
Detroit  is  a  most  desirable  market 
for  the  sale  of  goods  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  since  this  great 
market  may  be  covered  adequately 
by  the  use  of  its  one  outstanding 
medium— The  News. 

With  96%  of  its  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  concentrated  in  this  trading 
area,  The  News  delivers  96,708 
more  circulation  here  than  one 
newspaper  and  30,652  more  than 
the  other. 

Its  Sunday  circulation  of  554,- 
000  has  85%  of  it  concentrated 
in  this  sales-rich  area  and  offers 
166,188  more  than  one  paper  and 
59,835  more  than  the  other. 

The  Detroit  trading  area  has  three 
newspapers  but  only  one  offers  the 
greatest  trading  area  coverage 
weekdays  or  Sundays  and  only 
one  has  been  a  leader  among 
America’s  newspapers  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  quarter  century. 
That  newspaper  is  Detroit’s  home- 
delivered,  home-read  Detroit  News. 


NitionjI  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  L  42nd  SL 
New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


THE  NEWS 

in  weekday  circulation 
in  Michigan 

432.089 

Total  Net  Paid  A.B.C.  Circulation 
for  6  months  ending  March  31,  1948 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ 
WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 
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Food  Sections  Named  Mayor  Fights  Missoun 

Is  Emphasized  Fredericksburg,  Va.  —  Josiah  Phone  Rate  Rise 

*  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub- 

Chicago  —  Opportunity  for  Usher  of  the  Free  Lance-Star,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Editorial  op- 
newspapers  to  increase  food  lin-  Fredericksburg’s  only  daily  position  of  the  St.  Louis  Post¬ 
age,  both  general  and  retail,  and  newspaper,  took  the  oath  as  Dispatch  to  a  pending  applica- 
at  the  same  time  solidify  gains  interim  mayor  of  this  city  July  tion  by  the  Southwestern  Bell 
they  have  made  in  food  adver-  15  and  is  the  third  member  of  Telephone  Co.  for  a  $3,250,000  a 
tising,  by  introducing  a  second  his  family  to  hold  the  office,  .vear  increase  in  Missouri  tele 
food  section  early  in  the  week.  Elected  by  City  Council  after  phone  rates  has  attracted  na 
was  emphasized  by  J.  H.  Saw-  the  resignation  of  former  State  tional  attention.  The  campaign 
yer,  Jr.,  publishers'  representa-  Senator  C.  O'Conor  Goolrick,  is  being  directed  by  Ralph  Cogh 
five.  Rowe  will  serve  for  the  remain-  lari-  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Sawyer  has  been  studying  the  der  of  the  unexpired  term  and  Hearings  on  the  application, 
growth  of  food  advertising  over  for  a  full  four-year  term  begin-  begun  six  months  ago.  will  con- 
the  past  eight  years.  He  point-  nine  in  Sentember  tinue  several  weeks. 

_ X  _  A  _  ®  ^  *  Tiru^x  1^1 _ 


fransportation  companies  toi 
extra  busses.  Columbus'  largest 
Iheotre  was  packed  lor  three  dap 
running.  More  than  0  hundred 
notional  advertisers  participated. 
Housewives  come  from  towns  2S 
to  3S  miles  away.  This  was  the 
15th  Annuol  Dispatch  (ooliin) 
School! 


Candidates  in  Roto 

Philadelphia  —  'With  its  edi¬ 
tions  of  July  19,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  issued  an  8-page 
rotogravure  supplement  featur¬ 
ing  the  1948  Democratic  stand- 
ardbearers,  a  section  replete 
with  photographic  and  textual 
matter  in  the  historic  vein.  A 
similar  supplement  was  issued 
three  weeks  before  at  conclusion 
of  the  Republican  convention. 


Cooking  School  is  |ust  oiw  ai 
many  big  things  done  right  which 
moke  99,251  of  the  105, Mi 
Greater  Columbus  families  Dk- 
patch  readers.  It's  another  reason 
why  the  Dispotch  is  the  greatest 
selling  force  in  this  rich,  12- 
county,  central  Ohio  trading  tone 
—  and  another  reason  why  olert 
odvertisers  use  it  for  result-get- 
ling  selling  impact! 


The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y.  ‘V: 
Sun  families  have 
completed  college. 
This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 


Now  that  Wood  has  developed  a  Pneumatic 
Pumping  System— adaptable  to  any  standard 
pot— hundreds  of  newspapers  can  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  pumping  molten  metal  into  the  casting  box 
automatically. 

There's  new  safety  when  you  have  the  Wood 
Pneumatic  Pumping  System.  Equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  automatic  safety  devices,  there's  no  danger 
of  double-pour.  There's  also  no  danger  of  pouring 

There's  a  minimum  of  effort  —  contrast  merely 
operating  an  air  valve  to  pumping  by  hand.  There 
are  fewer  recasts  because  the  new  Wood  Pneu¬ 
matic  Pump  assures  uniform  pouring. 

Best  of  all,  the  Wood  Pneumatic  operating 
attachment  can  be  fitted  to  your  present  pump. 
In  case  of  air  failure,  pump  can  be  operated  by 
hand.  Made  expressly  to  fit  a  Wood  Junior  or 


Pony  Autoplate,  it  will  mount  on  any  pot  a  stand¬ 
ard  pump  will  mount  on.  Made  with  a  minimum 
number  of  parts,  it  can  be  fitted  by  a  Wood 
Engineer  in  the  field.  Inquiries  welcome: 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


IT'S  GOOD 


IF  IT'S 
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Canadian  Press 
To  Open 
New  Building 

By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto — The  Canadian  Press 
moves  into  its  new  building  on 
University  Avenue,  near  King 
Street,  late  in  August.  The  two- 
storied  building  with  basement, 
has  been  built  this  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  $250,000,  and  will 
house  Canadian  Press  and  its 
radio  news  subsidiary.  Press 
News  Limited,  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  will  be  taking 
over  part  of  the  ground  floor. 

The  building  measures  83  feet 
on  University  Avenue,  and 
stretches  back  for  112  feet.  It 
is  a  concrete  structure,  with 
brick  wall  and  Indiana  limestone 
front.  Ihe  street  floor  will  house 
CDNA  as  well  as  executive  and 
accounting  offices.  Second  floor 
is  devoted  practically  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  to  the  newsroom,  the  main 
newsroom  covering  about  2,500 
square  feet  of  space.  Press  News 
taking  up  about  500  square  feet, 
and  the  balance  being  occupied 
by  offices  and  the  new  photo 
and  mat  services  which  start  on 
September  1. 

Floors  Can  Be  Added 

Need  for  more  space  than 
available  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building  where  CP  and  PN  oc¬ 
cupied  part  of  the  9th  and  all 
of  the  11th  floors,  and  need  for 
space  for  CDNA  prompted  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  allow  another  two  floors 
to  be  added. 

The  newsroom  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  new  silent  teletype 
machines  and  an  acoustically 
treated  ceiling  to  cut  down  the 
noise  to  a  minimum.  Floor  will 
be  of  linoleum,  and  only  tele¬ 
phone  lines  will  be  laid  under 
the  floor.  All  teletype  and  Morse 
cables  will  be  suspended  over¬ 
head  so  as  to  allow  for  quickest 
possible  changes  to  be  made 
with  least  upset  for  newsroom 
operation.  A  total  newsroom 
staff  of  25  will  be  on  duty  nor¬ 
mally,  exclusive  of  Morse  tele¬ 
graph  operators.  The  newsroom 
staff  will  consist  of  4  rewrite 
men,  an  Ontario  editor,  2  men 
at  the  main  desk,  3  fliers,  5 
operators,  4  boys  and  4  me¬ 
chanics. 

A  different  layout  method 
than  in  use  elsewhere  will  be 
tried  out  in  the  newsroom,  after 
full  study  of  existing  wire  ser¬ 
vice  newsrooms  in  the  United 
States.  A  U-shaped  desk  around 
which  will  sit  the  rewrite  men, 
will  also  have  a  teletype  opera¬ 
tor  included.  Alongside  will  be 
the  main  desk.  Farther  along 
will  be  the  set  up  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  operators  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  serve  eastern  Canada, 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  western 
Canada.  Where  till  now  editors 
and  operators  have  sat  back  to 
back,  making  for  backward 
passing  of  copy  by  filing  edi¬ 
tors,  now  filers  will  sit  facing 
operators,  easily  copy  handling. 
A  battery  of  teletype  machines 
will  be  alongside  this  main  set 
up,  and  boys  will  be  able  to 


walk  down  the  set  of  teletype 
machines  taking  off  copy  and 
handing  it  to  filing  editors  who 
sit  in  one  row,  saving  time  and 
motion  in  handing  out  incom¬ 
ing  copy.  The  plan  also  aban¬ 
dons  the  previous  system  of 
drops  from  trunk  circuits,  from 
which  editors  tore  off  their  own 
copy. 

m 

Police  Reporter 
Barred  from  Records 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  —  Robert 
Barnes,  police  reporter  for  the 
Great  Falla  Leader,  has  been 
banned  from  the  local  police 
court,  "unless  brought  in  as  a 
defendant,"  and  from  access  to 
the  records  of  the  court. 

The  order  barring  Barnes 
from  the  court  was  issued  by 
Police  Judge  David  J.  Ryan, 
who  also  warned  the  police  de¬ 
partment  that  any  police  officer 
who  gives  Barnes  news  of  what 
takes  place  in  his  courtroom 
will  be  subject  to  charges  of 
contempt. 

Immediate  cause  of  Ryan’s 
action  was  a  story  written  by 
Barnes  and  published  in  the 
Leader  on  July  6.  Barnes’  story, 
under  a  four-column  head  on 
Page  One:  “Judge  Gives  Credit 
to  42  Seized  Here,"  told  of  a 
police  roundup  of  “undesira¬ 
bles,”  and  of  Judge  Ryan’s  dis¬ 
position  of  these  cases.  Barnes 
wrote,  in  part: 

“With  approximately  35  re¬ 
maining  to  be  run  through 
municipal  court  early  this  after¬ 
noon.  42  were  on  the  city’s 
’credit  granted’  ledger  for  $420 
in  fines. 

“Each  was  fined  $10  and  given 
at  least  until  July  20  in  which 
to  send  or  bring  in  the  fine.  One 
offender  was  told  by  Police 
Judge  Ryan:  ‘If  you  haven’t  got 
it  by  then  (July  20),  let  It  go 
along  until  the  20th  of  next 
month — do  the  best  you  can.’  ’’ 

On  March  15,  1947,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  criticizing  conduct  of 
municipal  court  affairs, 

■ 

3rd  Birthday  Party 

Nashvhxe,  Tenn. — On  Friday, 
July  9,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
was  host  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
buffet  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel  in 
observance  of  the  third  anniver¬ 
sary  of  The  Tennessean’s  Sun¬ 
day  color-roto  Magazine.  Host 
at  the  party  was  Silliman  Evans, 
president  and  publisher.  Other 
representatives  of  the  paper  in¬ 
cluded  Coleman  A,  Harwell, 
vice  president  and  editor,  James 
H.  Armistead,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingsbury,  editor  of  the 
Magazine. 

THE  SOME 
ONE  YOU  NEED 

to  contact  with  your  offer  to 
buy,  sell  or  hire  Is  watching  for 
your  EDITOR  Si  PUBUSHER 
Classified  message. 
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1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Pershing  Laid 
Posthumous 
Release  on  This 

How  a  lone  Associated  Press 
correspondent  got  air  support 
for  the  much-strafed  1st  Division 
in  World  War  I  Is  a  story  for 
the  memoirs  of  Norman  Draper, 
and  one  of  the  legends  that 
will  be  told  of  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing. 

Draper,  the  AP-er,  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
American  Meat  Institute  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  found  the  late  Gen.  Robert 
L.  Bullard,  commander  of  the 
1st,  waving  his  fist  at  five  Ger¬ 
man  aircraft,  unopposed,  as  they 
machine-gunned  Yankee  front 
lines. 

In  the  other  hand  Bullard 
crumpled  a  cartoon  from  a  New 
York  newspaper.  It  showed  a 
mighty  American  Armada,  fly¬ 
ing  across  the  Atlantic.  (Note: 
U.  S.  planes  never  got  into 
World  War  I  action.) 

Draper  tried  to  file  a  story. 
Gerald  Morgan,  army  censor, 
said  “You  know  you  can’t  file 
that.’’ 

“Which  is  better?’  replied 
Draper,  “To  break  Army  cen¬ 
sorship  regulations  or  to  let 
these  Germans  keep  strafing  our 
men  everyday.” 

Morgan  left  his  desk,  first 
carefully  depositing  his  censor’s 
stamp  on  his  desk. 

The  story  went  through.  Dra¬ 
per  stamping  it  and  filing  it. 

The  1st  Division  had  air  pro¬ 
tection  within  a  few  days. 

But,  General  Pershing  got  a 
cable  from  Woodrow  Wilson. 
As  a  result  he  called  in  Draper 
and  Morgan  and,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  officers,  dressed  them 
down  as  only  Pershing  could. 

Afterwards,  the  officers  gone, 
Pershing  put  his  arms  across  the 
culprits’  shoulders  and  said: 

“That  was  a  good  job  you 
did." 

The  story  comes  out  now: 
Pershing  told  Draper  jokingly, 
“If  you  ever  tell  that  story  be¬ 
fore  I’m  dead.  I’ll  cut  your  ears 
off.” 

■ 

Cherry  Festival 

Erie,  Pa. — ’The  Erie  Dispatch 
ran  a  16-page  tabloid  section  in 
color  as  a  souvenir  of  the  annual 
Cherry  Festival. 


Spelling  List 
Goes  to  Japan 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  From  th. 
Kokura  American  Childr^ 
School  in  Kokura,  Japan,  the 
Des  Moines  Register  has  » 
ceived  a  request  for  250  word 
lists  such  as  used  by  the  nevn. 
paper  in  the  annual  statewide 
spelling  bee. 

The  request  was  made  hr 
Staff  Sergeant  DeWayne  V 
McClelland,  U.  S.  Army,  for! 
merly  a  school  teacher  in  Keo- 
kuk  County,  the  county  that 
produced  this  year’s  state  cham¬ 
pion.  The  sergeant,  now  teach, 
ing  in  Japan,  plans  a  spellini 
bee  for  all  the  24th  Divi^M 
American  children  this  fall  He 
plans  to  pattern  it  after  the  [ 
spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the  ' 
Register  and  Tribune.  ■ 

Judges  Deny  Access 
To  Lamb  Firm  Records 

Erie,  Pa.  —  Common  Pleas  '< 
Judges  Burton  R.  Laub  and  El¬ 
mer  L.  Evans  have  denied  the 
petition  of  David  R.  Hertz, 
Cleveland  attorney,  to  examine 
the  books  of  Record  Publisbini 
Ck>.,  publisher  of  the  Erie  Dii- 
patch.  The  judges,  in  a  lengthy 
opinion,  upheld  the  findings  of 
a  jury. 

Hertz,  claiming  to  own  150 
shares,  wanted  to  examine  ^ 
of  the  records  of  the  firm,  of 
which  Edward  Lamb  is  presi¬ 
dent.  The  company  refused  ac¬ 
cess  on  the  ground  he  was  not 
the  real  party  in  interest. 

The  judges  found  that  Hertz 
did  not  desire  inspection  “for  a 
reasonable  purpose”  and  ruled; 
“We  conclude  that  mere  regis¬ 
tration  of  stock  ownership  on 
the  books  of  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  only  prima  facie  evidence 
of  ownershio  and  that  such 
regiatration  doM  not  eondnlft- 
ly  estaoiisn  tne  registered  own¬ 
er’s  status  as  a  shareholder.” 

■ 

138-Page  Annual 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  published  its  fourteenth 
annual  Issue  of  the  Blue  Water 
Edition  recently  with  138  pages. 

A  total  of  212,800  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  sold  by  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Times  Herald  under 
the  direction  of  Nelson  W.  Arm¬ 
strong. 


NEWSPRINT 

And  Other  Grades  of  Paper  for  the  Printing  Trade 


GREEN-KRIEGSMAN  PAPER  CO..  Inc. 
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NEWS  THAT  SPARKS  ACTON 

Executives  plan  business  moves  in  the  light  of  vital 
spot  facts  they  get  in  the  Journals  of  Commerce 


Each  day’s  events  can  affect  the  profits  of 
business  and  industry. 

A  policy  announcement  by  the  President. 
A  drought  in  a  distant  land.  An  impending 
strike  in  X-industry. 

To  many  a  business,  issues  like  this  carry 
vital  implications.  New  scarcities?  An  in¬ 
crease  in  demand?  A  hike  in  prices?  New  con¬ 
trol  factors?  A  marketing  bottleneck?  An 
inventory  squeeze?  A  narrowed  profit  margin? 

Each  day  the  Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  spotlight  all  the  significant 
news  for  business  and  industry.  These  complete 
daily  business  newspapers  are  edited  solely  for 
business,  industrid  and  financial  interests. 
Spot  dispatches  from  a  world-wide  staff  and 
exclusive  business-angled  news  features,  tun¬ 
neled  down  to  the  specific  interests  of  man¬ 
agement  executives. 

To  the  200,000  Journal  of  Commerce  read¬ 
ers  this  is  the  day’s  most  vital  news.  Each 
morning  they  scan  their  Journal  of  Commerce, 
interpret  the  facts  and  make  decisions  to 
meet  the  indicated  conditions. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  spark  action. 


_ _  ■ . 
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When  you  quote  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  sound,  thorough  Journalism, 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT'S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 
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Cash  in  Safety  Contest 
Draws  40,000  Drivers 


AKRON,  O— More  than  40,000 

automobile  drivers  have  en¬ 
rolled  in  Akron’s  biggest  safe 
driving  contest. 

And  the  40,- 
000  have  en¬ 
rolled  in  one 
month  —  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  power 
o  f  newspaper 
public  ^uca- 
tion  efforts. 

Akron  has 
been  safety-con- 
scious  for  a 
number  of 
years,  made  so 
primarily 
through  the  ef-  Homer 
forts  of  the 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  The 
newspaper  and  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers  repeatedly  have  won  na¬ 
tional  safety  awards  for  their 
efforts. 

Tom  Horner's  Idea 

While  this  summer's  safety 
contest  is  being  handled  by  the 
Summit  County  Safety  Council, 
the  sparkplug  behind  the  drive 
and  its  originator  is  the  Beacon 
Journal. 

Here’s  the  story: 

Tom  Horner,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
plugging  away  at  safety  on  the 
highways  for  several  years. 

This  year  he  hit  on  the  idea 
of  a  $10,000  contest  to  cut  down 
the  death  and  injury  toll  in  the 
Akron  area  and  to  reward  driv¬ 
ers  who  make  an  honest  effort 
to  drive  safely. 

Horner  took  his  idea  to  the 
safety  council  and  sold  it. 

All  car  owners  and  licensed 
drivers  in  Akron  and  its  subur¬ 
ban  cities,  Cuyahoga  Falls  and 
Barberton,  and  the  rest  of  Sum¬ 
mit  county  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  contest’s  many 
prizes  as  soon  as  their  cars 
pass  simple,  free  safety  check¬ 
ups. 

Garages  Volunteer 

The  sticker  which  is  issued 
after  the  official  safety  inspec¬ 
tion  enables  drivers  to  ride  past 
police  brake  test  lanes.  Drivers 
can  remain  eligible  for  the  con¬ 
test  as  long  as  they  are  not  con¬ 
victed  of  a  traffic  violation  in 
any  court  in  the  county. 

Five  hundred  county  garages 
volunteered  their  s.e  r  v  i  c  e  s 
Their  mechanics  check  lights, 
brakes,  horn,  tail  light  and  rear 
view  mirror.  If  cars  pass  these 
minimum  legal  requirements 
for  safe  operation,  the  drivers 
are  given  final  approval  at  once. 
If  they  don't  pass,  and  defects 
are  noted,  the  driver  is  required 
to  have  them  fixed  before  the 
car  passes  inspection. 

The  Summit  County  Safety 
couhcil  issues  the  windshield 
sticker  to  the  driver  when  he 
presents  his  garage  approval. 
The  driver  also  is  given  a  mem¬ 
bership  card  for  the  contest 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ohio  driver’s 
manual. 

Each  day  a  mystery  man 
driver  cruises  through  the  city, 
citing  contest  members  for  extra 


safe  driving  and  courteous  driv¬ 
ing  practices.  Ten  drivers  are 
cited  each  day  and  from  this 
list  the  best  drivers  are  picked. 

First  place  winner  each  day 
is  eligible  for  the  radio  contest 
through  which  will  be  given  the 
$10,000  in  prizes  which  have 
been  contributed  by  automobile 
dealers,  independent  garages, 
industry  and  business. 

Each  of  the  seven  participants 
in  the  quiz  contest  will  be  asked 
questions  from  the  driver’s  man¬ 
ual.  If  he  answers  correctly,  he 
gets  one  of  the  $100  top  prizes. 
If  he  fails,  he  gets  a  consola¬ 
tion  prize. 

The  final  drawing  —  held  by 
postal  officials  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  postal  regulations  and 
not  a  lottery  —  for  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  and  70  other  prizes  will 
come  the  final  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  which  ends  Sept.  17.  For 
this  drawing  all  motorists  who 
obtain  OK  car  stickers  and  who 
were  not  convicted  in  traffic 
court  from  July  8  to  Sept.  17, 
are  eligible. 

Horner,  who  has  done  the  sell¬ 
ing  job  to  safety  council  and  the 
contributors  to  the  prize  fund, 
estimated  officially  that  30,000 
autos  would  be  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  contest.  He  pri¬ 
vately  hoped  for  20,000. 

When  the  first  month’s  retunfs 
showed  40,000  already  inspected 
he  was  elated.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  the  safety  story  hit 
Page  1  with  regularity.  Because 
of  its  nature  —  a  citation  each 
day  —  the  stories  avoid  the  dull 
routine  that  comes  to  many  such 
contests. 

No  Deaths — ^No  Regrets 

THE  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  made  an  8-column 
spread  over  Lycoming  county’s 
safety  record  during  the  July 
4  holiday  period.  “No  holiday 
deaths  here — no  tears — no  re¬ 
grets,”  one  head,  the  full  width 
of  Page  1,  stated. 

■ 

Bergen  Record  Shares 
Profits  With  Emplo'yes 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — It  looks 
like  a  big  year,  perhaps  the  big¬ 
gest  ever,  for  the  payroll  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record. 

Employes  have  been  paid  a 
half-year  salary  dividend  amout- 
ing  to  $93,217,  under  the  terms 
of  a  5-year  agreement,  which 
Publisher  John  Borg  signed 
with  employes  in  1945.  The  fig¬ 
ure  compares  with  $53,597  for 
the  1947  half-year.  The  salary 
dividend  is  based  on  gross  reve¬ 
nues,  which  the  publishers  re¬ 
port  show  an  increase  of  $141,- 
000  over  last  year. 

In  addition,  $208,144  is  paid 
as  a  salary  bonus,  representing 
20%  on  salaries  payable  on  a 
yearly  linage  of  7,000,000.  The 
first  half  of  1948  already  shows 
4.620,000  lines  for  the  half  year. 
The  payroll  partners  get  10% 
for  a  6,000.000  linage,  must  re¬ 
linquish  10%  should  volume  fall 
below  4,000,000. 


Ind.  Dail'y  Aids 
Car-Locking  Plan 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Automo¬ 
bile  owners  who  leave  their 
keys  in  their  cars  invite  theft. 
Police  reports  show  that  97  out 
of  100  cars  stolen  in  South  Bend 
had  the  keys  left  in  their  igni¬ 
tions.  Sixty  percent  of  the  thefts 
were  perpetrated  by  juveniles, 
12  to  15  years  old. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  and 
local  police  department  are  act¬ 
ing  cooperatively  to  curb  motor¬ 
ists’  practice  of  inviting  young¬ 
sters  to  steal  their  automobiles 
by  leaving  ignition  keys  in  them. 

A  two-sided  card  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Tribune  for 
distribution  by  the  police  de¬ 
partment.  One  side  of  the  card, 
headed  “You  Invite  Some  Boy 
to  Become  a  Thief  When  You 
Leave  Your  Keys  in  Your  Car” 
stresses  the  fact  that  most  auto¬ 
mobile  thefts  result  from  the 
owner’s  failure  to  remove  the 
keys.  On  the  reverse  side,  head¬ 
ed  “Kids  Can  Be  Killers  When 
Driving  a  Stolen  Car,”  points 
out  the  danger  of  inexperienced 
teen-age  youngsters  driving  a 
stolen  automobile. 

Members  of  the  South  Bend 
Police  department  are  placing 
the  cards  under  the  windshield 
wipers  of  all  automobiles 
parked  in  the  downtown  area. 
■ 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Restyling  Format 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Three 
changes  in  format  will  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  beginning  Aug.  2.  Con¬ 
venience  for  the  reader  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  two  of  the 
innovations;  the  sports  section 
will  be  run  as  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  on  green  paper  which  can 
be  quickly  identified  and  de¬ 
tached;  women’s  pages  will  lead 
off  the  last  detachable  section 
of  the  paper,  Mondays  through 
Fridays,  sharing  the  section 
with  classified  advertising. 

New  for  the  Times  will  be 
an  opposite  editorial  page.  In 
addition,  features  now  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  comic  page  will  be 
moved  elsewhere  to  permit  a 
full  page  of  comics. 

Typographer  Gilbert  Farrar  is 
developing  a  new  “dress”  for 
the  women’s  editorial  and  fea¬ 
ture  pages  and  is  making  minor 
adjustments  in  style  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  paper. 


Experienced  display  adver- 
fising  salesman  for  large 
Metropolitan  Doily  and 
Snndoy  newspaper  in  an 
Eastern  city.  Persenaiity 
we  are  seeking  must  have 
sales  contact  experience 
with  department  stares 
and  specialty  shops.  Apply 
to  Box  No.  122S.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 


MR.  EDITOR*  FOCUS 
ON  SOMETHING  NEW 
OUT  OF  HOLLYWOOD! 

There  is  something  new  out  of 
Hollywood  to  meet  the  rising 
reader  demand  for  pictures,  nevw 
and  features  covering  the  Holly¬ 
wood  scene. 

It  is  ''HOLLYWOOD  IN 
FOCUS,"  a  w’eekly  picture  syn¬ 
dication,  which  combines  pic¬ 
tures,  news  and  capsule  features 
in  an  original  caption  treatment. 
It  was  designed  by  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  newspapers  without 
hokum  or  press  agentry. 

It  is  fit  to  print! 
"HOLLYWOOD  /.V  FOCVS' 
covers  the  real  business  of  Holly¬ 
wood  which  still  is  picture-mak¬ 
ing,  not  bar-tending. 

Its  candid  cameras  take  your 
readers  to  the  sound  stages  and 
locations  of  giant  studios  to  show 
them  how  the  films  they  see  are 
made.  They  meet  the  STARS 
at  home! 

Releases  are  fresh,  objective  and 
fuse  the  best  features  of  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  inter¬ 
pretation. 

"HOLLYWOOD  IN  FOCUS' 
will  always  keep  your  readers  in 
focus!  Write  or  wire  collect  for 
the  complete  story. 

Hollywood  In  Focus 

CHARLES  J.  LEVIN,  Mgr. 
1403  North  Ken.more 
Hollywood  27,  Calif. 

*  We  also  have  a  tie-in  plan  with 
powerful  pulling  power  for  your 
Advertising  Manager. 
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Here’s  Another  Reason 
Advertising  Dollars  Buy  More 
Results  in  THE  DENVER  POST 


Reodabilily  Range 
for 

THE  DENVER  POST 


‘Average  Range 

To  reach  and  sell  mass  markets  effectively  and  economically  calls  for  For  Other  Doily 

newspapers  that  can  be  read  with  ease.  This  important  sales  factor  can  Papers  Studied 

be  measured.  "Readability  Ratings"  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
show  the  percentage  of  adults  who  can  read  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
with  ease.  Ratings  are  based  on  three  facts: 

1.  Short  sentences  are  easier  to  read.  Commenting  on  readability  ratings  for  THE 

1  Simple  words  are  easier  to  read.  DENVER  POST,  W.  F.  Tanner  of  the  Department 

3.  People  prefer  to  read  concrete  stories  of  Journalism  wrote:  ".  .  .  this  is  far  and  away 

about  real  people  rather  than  hazy  ab-  the  best  rating  we  have  awarded  a  daily  paper... 
stractions.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  success  in 

During  April,  1948,  the  University  received  making  the  news  of  today  understandable." 
all  issues  of  THE  DENVER  POST.  Fifty-five  Because  THE  DENVER  POST  makes  the  news 
stories  were  studied  and  rated.  Highest  rating  of  today  understandable,  it  is  the  most  widely 

VOS  87%;  lowest,  75%;  and.  the  average  rating  read  newspaper  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 

for  the  fifty-five  stories  was  78%.  This  compares  . . .  and  it  is  your  best  salesman  to  the  Empire's 
with  average  ratings  ranging  from  40%  to  70%  expanding  markets, 
for  other  papers  previously  studied. 


READABILITY  SCALE 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Unirersity 


Costigan  Made  V.P. 

JOHN  F.  COSTIGAN  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Morrison  Advertising,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  He  had  served  as  an 
account  executive.  A  veteran  of 
the  last  war,  Morrison  was  for¬ 
merly  with  clothing  shops  in 
that  city. 

Europe  Bound 
KAY  LONG,  vicepresident  and 
fashion  director  of  Abbott 
Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Duro- 
CHER,  executive  designer,  have 
sailed  to  Europe  to  cover  the 
fall  fashion  collections  in  Paris. 
They  will  also  visit  various  tex¬ 
tile  firms  in  the  British  Isles, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  during 
their  two-months’  stay. 

Taylor  Production  Mgr. 
STAFFORD  R.  TAYLOR  has 
joined  Byer  &  Bowman,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  as  production 
manager.  For  the  past  14  years, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
sales  staff  of  Charles  A.  Trow¬ 
bridge  Printing  Co. 

Crittenton  to  NL&B 
GEORGE  CRITTENTON,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  become  merchandis¬ 
ing  advisor  for  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby.  He  had  been  assist¬ 
ant  Chicago  divisional  sales 
manager  for  the  Pepsodent  divi¬ 
sion  of  Lever  Bros,  for  the  past 
four  years. 

ProL  Turns  Copywriter 

NORMAN  F.  ELLIOTT  is  now 
with  the  copy  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago.  He 
came  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism, 
and  he  was  once  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

New  Faces.  New  Places 
MIDGE  KOVACS,  formerly 
with  Charles  H.  Rogers  Ad¬ 
vertising,  has  become  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Robert  Holley,  New 
York.  .  .  .  J.  C.  Rathmann  is 
the  new  ad  manager  of  Rollins 
Burdick  Hunter,  insurance  brok¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  E.  Thomas  McBreen 
has  been  made  mechanical  di¬ 
rector  of  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Chicago. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

LELAND  -  DAVIS,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  chartered  as  Davis- 
Mueller,  Liebling,  with  Leland 
Davis  president  and  Louis  D. 
Mueller  vicepresident.  Davis  is 
a  former  newspaper  editor  and 
Mueller  once  worked  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

Ted  a.  Workman  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  office 
of  Glenn  Advertising  and  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  Ted 
Workman  Advertising. 

Formation  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  In¬ 
ternational  Corp.,  to  handle  all 
the  overseas  -business  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  FCBI  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  parent 
company.  The  new  company 


A  NEW  DETERGENT  IS  LAUNCHED 

Backed  by  one  of  the  strongest  ad  campaigns  in  history.  Surf  (the 
new  Lever  Bros,  detergent  for  hard  water  suds)  is  being  launched 
in  11  midwe.stern  areas.  Day,  Duke  and  Tarleton  Agency  has  placed 
a  series  of  1800-1320-line  ads  in  68  newspapers  for  week  of  July  26. 
Giving  their  okay  to  campaign,  in  picture,  ore,  left  to  right:  Michael 
I.  Roche.  lohn  R.  Gilman  and  Lawrence  R.  Leach,  top  Lever  admen. 


starts  with  more  than  $4,000,000 
in  international  advertising  and 
public-relations  business.  Har¬ 
ry  A.  Berk  is  president  and 
Patrick  Dolan  vicepresident. 

The  corporate  name  of  Lamb, 
Smith  &  Keen,  Philly,  has  been 
changed  to  Lamb  &  Keen. 

Dolph  H.  Odell  of  General 
Motors  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Adcraft  Club,  De¬ 
troit.  He  succeeds  Charles  B. 
Field. 


basing  plans  on  the  idea,  “End 
Bathroom  Clutter.”  Philip  Rouda 
is  account  executive. 

Baker's  Baseball 
BUTLER  EMMETT  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
re-appointed  to  arrange  the  1949 
ad  and  merchandising  cam¬ 


paigns,  including  the  tie-_ 
the  Pacific  Coast  baseball  Imjh 
radio  broadcasts  for  the  HaniQ 
Baking  Co. 


Support  for  Druggists 

AS  AN  additional  support  to 
retail  druggists,  the  Chu.  h. 
Phillips  Co.  division  of  Sterling 
Drug,  Inc.,  announces  a 
extra  large  copy  campaign  in 
68  newspapers  covering  the  5o 
major  markets  of  the  country 
for  Phillips’  Milk  of  Magnesii 
First  of  this  new  advertianj 
is  scheduled  to  appear  Sept  8 
and  will  run  once  a  wed. 
through  Dec.  1,  with  specini) 
copy  for  Dec.  29.  Space  for  each ' 
ad  will  be  300  lines. 

The  regular  fall  campaign  of ' 
42-line  advertisements  in  175 1 
newspapers  is  being  continued 
The  account  is  placed  by  the 
Thompson-Koch  Co.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

Stardust  Contest  ' 

A  NEW  national  contest  on  be 
half  of  its  life-insured  bn 
with  prizes  totaling  $5,000,  is 
announced  by  Stardust,  Inc 
This  contest  will  be  promoted 
in  a  large-scale  newspaper  ad 
vertising  campaign  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  Norman 
D.  Waters  and  Associates,  Inc, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  cam 
paign,  which  will  run  in  21  key , 
Sunday  newspapers.  | 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

Continued  from  page  14 


way  Aug.  26  and  continues 
through  the  fall.  Hoag  &  Pro- 
vandie,  Boston,  handles  adver¬ 
tising. 

Awnings  and  Tarpaulins 

CANVAS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of 
awnings  and  tarpaulins,  re¬ 
ports  it  has  turned  over  its  ac¬ 
count  to  Krupnick  &  Associates, 
that  city.  Herb  J.  Volk,  account 
executive. 


^ewsday 


dominates  the  Real  Long  Island 

-where  Retail  Sales  exceed  $2,000,000  a  day 


Bathroom  Cleanliness 
DONACO  PLASTICS.  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  start  a  national 
magazine  campaign  to  promote 
its  saftdri  plastic  stocking  shell. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  United  Nations  has  fired  all 
its  employees  over  60  years  of 
age.  The  old  people,  it  seems, 
are  to  be  allowed  to  make  the 
wars  but  not  to  keep  the  peace. 

*  *  • 

Everyone  is  remarking  about  the 
change  that  has  come  over  John 
L.  Lewis,  who  used  to  be  such  an 
unsociable  character.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  now  that  he  doesn’t 
drop  in  for  a  little  visit  with 
T.  Alan  Goldsborough. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


85,920 

n«t  paid  daily  avaraga  June  1948 


Aiicio  Pottaraon,  Editor  and  Pttbiiahor 
Exocutivo  Offh^  Hompataad,  Long  Itiond,  NL  Y. 
Roproaontod  Nattonoily  by  Kaily-Smitb  Company 
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FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


The  Memphis  Press-ScImItar  has  been  voted  the 
national  Distinguished  Service  in  American  Journalism 
Award  presented  annually  by  the  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  It  was  the  only  award 
given  to  a  newspaper.  Citing  "Courage  in  Journalism.” 
The  Press-Scimitar  was  singled  out  by  the  judges  for 
Its  handling  of  the  Memphis-Freedom  Train  Story,  its 
persistent  fight  on  a  political  machine  and  its  campaign 
for  reforms  in  judicial  procedure." 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation  said:  "The  Freedom 
Train’s  visit  was  canceled,  but  The  Press-Scimitar's 
battle  helped  many  people  of  Memphis  to  find  their 
voices  and  declare  their  independence  of  a  political 
machine.  The  cited  "reforms  in  political  procedure" 
refer  to  a  series  of  jury  articles  by  managing  editor 
J.  Z.  Howard  resulting  in  a  new  court  ruling  that 
a  statement  of  key  points  of  evidence  be  given  juries 
in  the  case  of  a  defendant  presented  as  pleading  guilty. 

The  Press-Scimitar  has  gained  national  recognition  In 
the  past  few  years  for  its  readability,  general  excellence 
and  courageous  spirit.  This  is  the  spirit  and  the  kind  of 
newspaper  that  guarantees  the  national  advertiser 
BEST  results  In  the  rich  Memphis  market. 


National  Headliner’s  Club  recently  selected  Eldon 
Roark’s  Press-Scimitar  STROLLING  column  as  the 
best  daily  feature  column  in  America.  Last  year  this 
newspaper  was  voted  the  Rest  Daily  News^per  in 
Tennessee  and  given  the  General  Excellence  Award  by 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  The  Press-Scimitar  was  cited  for  its  read¬ 
ability  last  year  also,  when  Robert  Gunning,  manager 
of  Readable  News  Reports  In.,  ranked  it  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  readable  afternoon  newspaper  that  he  had 
analyzed. 
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The  Associated  Press 


Asks  Court 
To  Clarify 
FCC  Rule 


Houston,  Tex. Caught  in  a  stamp  through  the  Empona,  as  Labrador,  Narsarssuak, 

squeeze  between  state  and  fed-  Kansas  post  office,  on  July  31,  Greenland;  and  Reykjavik,  in 
eral  laws  on  censorship  of  honor  of  William  Al-  Iceland.  He  says  he  can  keep 

speeches  made  by  political  can-  White.  The  printing  of  75,-  it  up  throughout  the  whole 

didates  the  Houston  Post’s  ra-  000,000  stamps  has  been  author-  month-long  trip, 
dio  station  KPRC,  has  filed  suit  >zed.  And,  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan, 

in  Federal  District  Court  to  ob-  Th®  central  design  of  the  his  editor,  points  out:  “With  all 
tain  a  ruling  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  is  a  portrait  of  William  due  appreciation  of  the  fine  cov- 
declaratory  judgment  to  clear  Allen  White  arranged  in  an  oval  erage  accorded  the  flight  by  the 
up  the  situation.  frame  against  a  background  of  two  wire  services  which  we  use 

Texas  laws  make  the  radio  colonial  design.  At  the  base  of  (AP  and  U.P. )  Kantner,  in  my 
station  liable  for  anything  li-  the  portrait  is  shown  a  closed  opinion,  has  far  outstripped  all 
belous  any  speaker  may  say  book,  scroll,  quill  pen  and  an  other  coverage  in  his  know-how 
over  the  station’s  facilities.  inkwell.  The  words  “William  of  air  talk,  appreciation  of  fea- 

The  Federal  Communications  Allen  White”  appear  at  the  base  ture  detail  and  facility  of  ex- 
Commission  ruled  June  28  in  of  the  stamp  in  a  narrow  panel  pression.  It  is  true,  of  course,” 
a  case  involving  station  WHLS  with  white  ground.  he  added,  “that  as  the  home  base 

of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  that  a  “  I  77  pioneering  jet  armada  we 

are  undoubtedly  far  more  in¬ 
terested  in  those  details  than 


Ex-Bombardier 
Covers  Jets  for 
9873-Circ.  Daily 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  —  When 
the  USAF’s  first  jet-fighter 
trans  Atlantic  fliers  land  in  Ger¬ 
many  Reporter  Jack  Kantner  of 
the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 
Monitor-Leader  will  get  his  first 
ground-level  glimpse  of  what 
Ex  -  Bombardier  Lt.  Kantner 
helped  do  to  Hitler's  Reich. 

Kantner,  only  small  city  news¬ 
paperman  among  the  nine  re¬ 
porters  accompanying  the  trail- 
blazing  flight,  flew  scores  of 
missions  against  Romania  and 
Germany  during  the  war  from 
bases  in  Italy  but  never  once 
set  foot  in  the  target  area. 

The  16  “shooting  Star”  F-80 
jets  took  off  from  their  home 
base  here  (Selfridge  Field)  July 
12.  landed  at  Goose  Bay,  Labra¬ 
dor,  the  same  day,  hopped  the 
icy  North  Atlantic  waters  to 
Greenland  and  Iceland  and  then 
roared  smoothly  in  for  their 
first  European  visit  at  RAF 
bases  in  Northern  Scotland. 
They  were  due  at  USAF  air 
bases  near  Munich  later  in  the 
week  on  what  high  Air  Forces 
officers  described  as  “an  experi¬ 
mental  flight.” 

Kantner  was  almost  dumb 
when  his  editor  telephoned  him 
a  few  evenings  before  the  his¬ 
toric  flight  began  and  asked  him 
how  he'd  like  an  assignment  in 
Germany.  But  he  recovered 


No  need  to  guess  how  your  product 
stands  competitively  in  Worcester  Gro¬ 
cery  stores.  Get  the  story  complete  In 
the  10th  Annual  Survey  of  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Grocery  Store  Products. 
Free  copies  are  available  to  you.  Write 
New  England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau,  516  Statler  Building,  Boston; 
any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt; 
or  the  Telegram-Gazette. 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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Eliott  ^aLeA 


HEADINE  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  July 
12:  "Girls  Seek  Births  On 
U.  S.  Track  Team”. 

■ 

OSTENSIBLY  for  a  story  on 
transportation  was  this  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  headline: 

“City  Has  Four  Bicycles  To 
Every  Dog.” 

■ 

MIMEOGRAPH  release  from 
West  Virginia  University 
(Morgantown)  to  West  Virginia 
editors  included  this  paragraph: 

"Will  you  send  us  the  names 
of  editors,  living  or  dead,  from 
your  county  or  area  who,  in 
your  estimation,  have  served 
the  community  or  state  vorothily 
and  deserve  to  be  included  in 
such  a  study?” 

■ 

POSSIBLY  gruesome  is  this 
head  from  the  Sacramento, 
(Calif.)  Union: 

"Mabel  Payne  to  Install 
Heads  of  Rebekahs.” 

■ 

FOR  SALE:  “Hay  Boiled,  $1.30,” 
from  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram. 


Comics  Summary 

SxATEsvnxE,  N.  C.— Faced  with 
a  newsprint  shortage  and  a  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  news,  Statesville 
(N.  C.)  Doily  Record  skipped 
the  July  5  comics  and  instead 
ran  one-sentence  summaries  the 
next  day. 


Power  of  the  Press — 
"Cool  and  Restful" 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Eyes  opened 
wide  on  the  staff  of  the  World- 
Herald  when  this  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Public  Pulse: 

"I  am  an  aged  lady  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  mattresses  get  terribly 
wrinkled.  The  most  restful  thing 
and  the  coolest  thing  is  the 
World-Herald  that  I  put  under 
me  at  night.”  Lucille.” 

The  editor  of  the  letter  col¬ 
umn  appended  this  note  in  print¬ 
ing  the  letter:  “(Well,  thanks- 
Ed.)” 


eoA 


Park  Here,  Free 
CUSTOMERS  need  not  hunt  for 
parking  space  at  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  The  second 
floor  roof  has  been  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  Advertisers  and 
others  who  have  business  with 
the  Journal  can  validate  a  pass 
at  the  business  department.  Em¬ 
ployes,  incidentally,  reserve 
space  at  a  monthly  charge.  Be¬ 
sides  this  is  room  for  100 
cars.  Attendants  park  the  ve¬ 
hicles. 


Under-35  Employes 
Forai  Advisory  Board 

James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  instituted  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  under  35  years  of  age. 

In  announcing  the  move. 
President  Chirurg  said:  "The 
creation  of  this  Board  represents 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  to  encourage  its  younger 
members  to  take  an  active  part 
in  management.” 

The  Advisory  Board  will  have 
as  its  main  objectives  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agency-client  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  increasing  of  busi¬ 
ness  volume,  the  improvement 
of  over-all  agency  efficiency,  and 
the  bettering  of  employe  and 
public  relations. 

The  Board’s  membership  is 
elected  yearly  by  agency  mem¬ 
bers  under  35  years  of  age. 


Pays  to  Advertise 
THE  new  home  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  is  architectural¬ 
ly  attractive,  and  in  order  that 
a  circle  of  people  beyond  the 
readership  will  find  it  out  the 
News  has  printed  13,000  post¬ 
cards  picturing  the  architect’s 
conception.  Elmployes  mail  the 
cards  out  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives. 

Also  of  Interest  to  "Ma" 
HUNDREDS  of  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  in  a  contest, 
limited  to  children  17  and 
under,  on  the  subject,  “Why 
My  Mother  Needs  a  Vacation.” 
Prize  to  the  winner  and  the 
child’s  mother  was  a  four-day 
expense  paid  trip  to  Hollywood, 
including  participation  in  radio 
programs  and  a  conducted  tour 
of  Universal  -  International 
Studios. 


'Rooms'  Previe'w 
Attended  by  700 

Chicago  —  Value  to  the  trade 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  IMg 
$26,250  Better  Rooms  competi. 
tion  was  emphasized  by  many  of 
the  more  than  700  persons  who 
were  guests  July  14  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  showing  of  the  161  prize 
winning  designs.  The  preview 
held  at  the  Sheraton  hotel,  wu 
attended  by  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  designers  represent 
ing  all  branches  of  the  home 
furnishings  and  appliance  fields. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  method  of  informing  the 
public  about  what  is  new  and 
what  is  available,”  Wallace  0. 
Oilman  declared.  Oilman,  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Merchandise 
mart,  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
Tribune  project  and  describe  it 
as  an  extraordinarily  effective 
presentation  of  room  conceptions 
and  designs. 

■ 

Asks  'Confidence'  Low 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Two  AFL 
printing  unions  last  week  de¬ 
manded  legislation  to  safeguard 
reporters,  editors  and  others 
from  imprisonment  for  refus 
ing  to  disclose  confidential  news 
sources.  Resolutions  to  that  ef 
feet  were  voted  at  state  con 
ventions  here  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  and  the 
State  Coimcil  of  Printing  Press 
men  and  Assistants  Union.  The 
Council  also  assailed  Robert  N. 
Denham,  general  counsel  of  the 
NLRB,  as  anti-labor  and  asked 
his  removal  by  President  Tru¬ 
man. 


ANNOUNCING 
AN  EVOLUTION  IN  PRINTING 


Since  the  beginning  all  methods  of  printing 
pressure  between  the  inked  form  and 
printed  upon. 

NOW  better  reproduetions  are  deposited  on 
without  pressure  by  electric  lines  of  force 
from  the  bondage  of  conductors. 

Here  is  a  new  beginning  for  record¬ 
ing  the  printed  word  and  picture 
n^ed  for  reading  and  reference. 

Here  is  the  new  start  with  new  end 


required 

materials 


materials 

released 


results,  better  service,  better  quality  and  lower  costs. 

Introducing  new  industries  and  new  employment  for 
newly  trained  workers. 

Conservative  policies  will  introduce  the  new  art  and 
equipment  gradually,  for  all  branches  of  the  Graphic 
Arts. 

Performance  is  made  possible  by  the 
U.  S.  Patent  System,  augmenting  free 
enterprise  in  a  practical  Democracy. 


Huebner  Laboratories,  New  York,  n.  y. 
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EDI 


subject:  TYPE  METAL 


What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  "tinfoil"  wrappers . . . 
from  candy  or  cigarette  packages... into  a  pot  of  type  metal? 


,  As  little  as  1  part  in  100,000  of  "tinfoil"  in  molten 
type  metal  can  be  very  harmful! 

Much  of  the  so-called  "tinfoil"  is  in  reality  aluminum 
foil,  and  as  little  as  eight -tenths  of  an  ounce  in  5000 
pounds  of  molten  type  metal  can  seriously  increase  the 
dressing  rate.  Aluminum  also  forms  a  skin  on  the  metal 
and  is  the  cause  of  frosty  type  faces. 


The  complete  line  of  Federated  type 
metals— including  Electrotype,  Lino¬ 
type,  Stereotype,  Monotype,  Foundry  Type,  Mor-Tin  Re¬ 
placement  Metal,  Copper  Anodes  and  Electrotypers'  Foil 
—is  laboratory- analyzed  at  frequent  stages  of  production. 
Coupled  with  step-by-step  control  of  melting  and  alloying, 
this  means  that  Federated  Process*  Type  Metals  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  with  scientifically  accurate  compositions. 

If  you  want  basic,  easy -to -read  information  about  type 
metals  for  yourself  or  employees,  write  for  Federated 
Bulletin  No.  7,  "Facts  About  Type  Metals." 
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400  Newsmen 
Are  Covering 
Third  Party 

Philadelphia  —  Approximate¬ 
ly  400  newspapermen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  con¬ 
verged  upon  this  city  for  cov¬ 
erage  this  weekend  of  the  third 
national  political  convention  to 
be  held  here  within  a  6-week 
period. 

Radio  and  television  also  are 
set  for  the  Third  Party  affair, 
though  with  somewhat  limited 
facilities  from  those  employed 
for  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions.  Wire  facili¬ 
ties  in  Convention  Hall  were 
left  pretty  much  as  they  were 
when  the  Democrats  adjourned 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  15. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  again  is 
operating  its  press  lounge  exclu¬ 
sively  for  working  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Convention  Hall. 

Publiahera  Take  Part 

Several  U.  S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  figuring  prominently 
in  Third  Party  affairs.  One  is 
Josiah  W.  Gift,  publisher  of  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily, 
morning  tabloid.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  platform  committee 
whose  74  members  began  Thurs¬ 
day  writing  the  document  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Wallace  con¬ 
vention.  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gitt  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 


Gets  Exclusive 
Truman  Interview 

Philadelphia  —  Amid  all  the 
Democratic  Convention  dither 
last  week  over  the  supposed 
futility  of  Truman’s  run.  Grove 
Patterson,  Toledo  Blade  editor- 
in-chief,  decided  the  sanest 
thing  was  to  see  the  President 
himself.  So  he  did. 

In  a  rare  exclusive  White 
House  interview  July  13  —  the 
hectic  day  before  Mr.  Truman 
sped  here  to  accept  his  party’s 
mantle — the  Ohio  editor  talked 
off-record  with  him  45  minutes. 

Then  Patterson  reported  that, 
instead  of  a  “Hapless  Harry,’’ 
he  found  a  serene,  confident, 
even  cocky  candidate,  all  set  to 
“hire  more  halls  across  the 
provinces  than  have  been  light¬ 
ed  up  since  W.  J.  Bryan  was 
crucihed  on  a  cross  of  gold.” 

LeMav  is  assigned  to  platform 
coverage;  Max  Hall,  labor  ex¬ 
pert.  and  Ovid  Martin,  special¬ 
ist  on  agriculture.  Jack  Bell  is 
handling  pm’s  and  Douglas  B. 
Cornell  the  am’s.  Work  is  co¬ 
ordinated  under  Bill  Peacock  at 
the  desk.  Hal  Boyle  and  Morin 
are  writing  the  features.  News 
photo  editors  are.  Bob  Tieken, 
New  York  City,  and  Ralph  Wal¬ 
lis.  Philadelphia.  Three  bureau- 
men  from  Philadelphia  are  as¬ 
signed;  Bill  Achatz,  Warren 
Winterbottom,  and  Sam  Myers. 


tee  on  arrangements  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  Philadelphia  meeting.  He 
was  active  in  bringing  Philadel¬ 
phia  its  third  political  conven¬ 
tion  of  1948  and  an  active  leader 
in  the  Wallace  movement  from 
its  beginning. 

Expected  to  be  keynoter  of 
the  convention  was  Charles  P. 
Howard.  53.  a  Negro  attorney 
and  newspaper  publisher  from 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  the  home 
state  of  candidate  Wallace.  How¬ 
ard,  publisher  of  several  week¬ 
lies,  has  been  prominent  in  Re¬ 
publican  circles  throughout  his 
state  and  has  the  backing  of 
Wallace’s  campaign  manager,  C. 
B.  Baldwin,  for  the  keynoter 
job. 

Wire  Service  Coverage 

The  major  wire  services  as¬ 
signed  top  staffers  to  coverage 
of  the  convention. 

The  staff  under  United  Press 


Coverage  of  Dixiecrats 
Fills  120  Press  Seats 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  “What's 
Philadelphia  Got  We  Haven’t 
Got."  thus  one  Birmingham 
daily  swelled  with  local  pride 
as  it  sidelighted  the  press-radio 
coverage  of  the  rump  Dixiecrat 
convention,  described  by  na¬ 
tives  as  the  best  coverage  ever 
in  Alabama. 

With  the  exception  of  tele¬ 
vision,  everything  was  there. — 
newsreels,  local  FM.  national) 
hookups,  and  80  or  more  out- 
of-state  scribes.  The  working 
press  section,  set  up  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  pit  of  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  was  filled  to  its  120 
capacity. 

One  bureau  chief  brought  in 
for  the  show  described  it  as 
“the  damnest  thing  I’ve  ever 


is  headed  by  Joseph  L.  Myler, 
who  writes  the  day  leads.  John 
L.  Cutter  files  to  the  morning 
papers.  Other  United  Press  re¬ 
porters  include  John  L.  Steele. 
Grant  Dillman,  and  George  M. 
Reedy,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington 
staff;  and  Jack  Roach  and  Betty 
Heineman,  of  the  Philadelphia 
bureau. 

James  L.  Kilgallen.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  is  in  charge 
for  his  service  and  writes  the 
leads  for  pm's.  Fred  Tuttle  and 
Raymond  Wilco.  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  cover  the  plat¬ 
form  angles.  Inez  Robb  and 
Constance  Knauber  are  assigned 
to  features,  and  Thomas  Brislin 
is  general  reporter. 

For  Associated  Press,  Reiman 
Morin  of  the  Washington  bureau 
is  in  charge,  assisted  by  Joseph 
Snyder,  Philadelphia.  Francis 
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seen."  He  was  referring  to  the 
wildfire  growth  and  heat  gener¬ 
ated.  Only  the  night  before 
Governor  Laney  of  Arkansas 
had  remarked  “Boys,  we’re  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  We’ll  never  have 
over  a  few  hundred  people  at 
the  most.’’  He  had  just  been 
informed  the  committee  had 
altered  plans,  moving  the  con¬ 
vention  from  the  Hotel  Tutwil- 
er’s  mezzanine. 

Alabamans’  pride  was  a  little 
hurt  when  they  heard  a  “dam- 
yankee’’  radio  broadcaster  tell 
his  audience  “the  little  red 
brick  auditorium  is  packed  to 


Named  in  Story, 

Trio  Beat  Up  Reporter 

Providence,  R.  I. — Sidney  j* 
golinzer,  manager  of  the  Proti' 
dence  Journal-Bulletin’s  branch 
office  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  was  se¬ 
verely  beaten  July  19  by  three 
men  who  objected  to  a  story 
published  that  day  in  a  su 
burban  edition. 

They  later  surrendered  to  po. 
lice,  pleaded  guilty  at  a  spechH 
session  of  district  court  to 
charges  of  assault  and  battery 
and  were  fined  $25  and  cosh 
each. 


the  rafters,  with  all  of  6000 
spectators.”  Some  salve,  how¬ 
ever,  was  contained  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  an  additional  5000 
stood  outside  li.stening  to  the 
firey  oratory  of  the  speakers. 

Western  Union  moved  into  the 
auditorium.  Portable  wirephoto 
equipment  was  made  available 
at  the  nearby  Birmingham  News 
building.  Many  staffers  brought 
along  gripes  from  Philadelphia. 
No  one  seemed  in  actual  com¬ 
mand.  but  if  something  was 
needed  and  the  want  was  made 
known  it  became  available  as 
if  by  magic. 


The  story  involved  said  i 
feast  day  carnival  planned  for 
later  this  month  was  not  spon 
sored  by  a  local  church  as  the 
committee  had  claimed  and  that 
announcements  to  that  effect 
had  been  made  at  all  Masses 
at  the  church  the  previous  day 
The  story  listed  the  names  of 
the  committee  members. 

The  trio,  two  of  whom  were 
listed,  said  they  wanted  to  get 
even  with  Jagolinzer  for  pub 
lishing  the  names. 

Jagolinzer  said  they  never 
gave  him  a  chance  to  explain 
that  the  story  had  been  writ 


ten  by  a  relief  man  while  he 

8-Page  Movie  Tie-in  was  on  a  day  off. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Nearly  ■ 

eight  pages  of  tie-in  advertis-  ^  r,  •  i 

ing  were  carried  in  the  eve-  vioes  oemi- WeeiCly 


ning  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
July  15  on  completion  of  “Mr. 
Blandings’  Dream  House”  —  the 
actual  local  replica  of  the  house 
in  the  Cary  Grant-Myrna  Loy 
movie.  Construction  and  supply 
houses  were  among  space  buy¬ 


Boulder  City,  Nev.  —  The 
Boulder  City  News  has  discon¬ 
tinued  daily  in  favor  of  semi 
weekly'  publication  with  issues 
appearing  Wednesdays  and  Fri 
days.  Robert  E.  Carter  is  pub 
lisher,  and  Marvin  E.  Carter. 


ers. 


editor. 


SCOTT  “IDEAL’’ 
Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

with 

NEW  FREE  MOULDING  CYLINDER 

Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

“/rfpa/”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

Immediate  delivery.  Send  lor  Booklet. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points. . .Using 
Johnson  Inks  has  often  proved  the 
direct  course  to  the  solution  of 
printing  ink  problems. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ST.  LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 


KANSAS  CITY 


PITTSBURGH 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


editor  <S  publisher  for  luly  24,  1943 


The  Hear  St  Newspaperm 


To  Save  th^ 
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i^ht  for  Deposit  Insurance 

Small  Saver 

FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 

tVilliam  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  JANUARY  8,  1933 


“There  is  a  widespread  demand  to  have 
bank  deposits  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment, 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  greatest  credit  of  any  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“The  people  are  anxious  to  be  protected 
by  the  credit  of  the  Government,  which  is 
government— by  credit  which  is  really 
Iheir  combined  credit. 

“Consequently  the  argument  is  continu¬ 
ally  advanced  that  the  Government  guar¬ 
antee  bank  deposits. 

“Government  which  regulates  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  banks  and  inspects  and  supervises 
these  activities  should  doubtless  morally 
accept  responsibility  for  the  completeness 
and  conscientiousness  of  such  regulation 
and  inspection,  by  guaranteeing  the  safety 


of  the  funds  of  those  depositors  who  repose 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  supervision.” 


Notice  the  date  of  the  editorial  above — 
January  8, 1933.  That  was  two  months  before 
the  New  Deal  took  over  in  Washington  and 
‘‘modestly”  assumed  credit  for  ail  progressive 
legislation  then  pending  or  projected.  Since 
that  date — and  through  the  sponsorship  of  an 
anti-New  Deal  Senator — Federal  Bank  Insur¬ 
ance  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  believe  that  Deposit 
Insurance  has  strengthened  immeasurably  our 
banking  system.  They  will  continue  t9  support 
wise  legislation  that  encourages  thrift,  and 
promotes  faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 
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Benjamin  Buys 
N.  C.  Weekly 

SHELBY,  N.  C. — The  sale  of  the 

semi-weekly  Cleveland  Times 
to  G.  N.  Benjamin  of  Spring 
City  and  Royersford,  Pa.,  has 
been  announced  by  General 
Manager  Will  Arey  Jr.  Ben¬ 

jamin  immediately  assumed  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  the  Times. 

His  daughter,  Dorothy  Ann,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  now  em¬ 

ployed  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News. 

«  »  « 

MONROE,  Ga. — Belmont  Den¬ 
nis  has  sold  the  Walton  (Ga. ) 
News,  weekly  paper  published 
here,  to  the  Walton  Publishing 
Company,  composed  of  Sanders 
Camp,  Ernest  Camp  Jr.  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Camp  Burns,  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ernest  Camp,  editor  of 
the  Walton  (Ga. )  Tribune.  Den¬ 
nis  said  he  will  continue  to 

operate  Radio  Station  WMOC  at 
Monroe.  He  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Covington  (Ga. ) 
News  and  several  other  week¬ 
lies  in  Georgia,  and  has  quali¬ 
fied  for  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  com¬ 
ing  election. 

■ 

2  Newsmen  Foil 
Would-be  Suicide 

Washington  —  Two  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  were  credited  this 
week  with  saving  a  would-be 
suicide  from  death. 

A  man  who  said  he  had  tried 
suicide  twice  before  and  failed, 
telephoned  the  News  about  6 
A.M.  Tuesday.  While  Nicholas 
Blatchford,  assistant  city  editor, 
listened  to  the  man's  tale  of  be¬ 
ing  a  jilted  suitor.  Samuel  Gor¬ 
don,  telegraph  editor,  called 
police.  Blatchford  kept  the  man 
talking,  describing  his  woes, 
even  as  the  man  said  he  was 
swallowing  iodine. 

The  man  was  still  on  the 
phone  when  the  police  arrived 
at  his  home.  He  was  rushed  to 
the  hospital  in  time  to  save  his 
life.  The  man,  a  Negro  eleva¬ 
tor  operator,  is  reported  out  of 
danger. 


6  Weeklies  Close  Up 
For  Vacation  Period 

Washington  —  The  age-old 
tradition  in  the  newspaper 
world  that  the  paper  must  go 
to  press  was  abandoned  last 
week  by  six  Maryland  newspa¬ 
pers,  so  that  all  employes  could 
receive  the  same  vacation  per¬ 
iod. 

“No  news  is  good  news  for 
us  —  we're  on  vacation”  is  the 
banner  head  used  by  the  six 
papers  in  special  vacation  issues. 

Members  of  the  Stromberg 
group,  the  papers  are:  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Sentinel  of 
Rockville;  Ellicott  City  Times 
of  Ellicott  City;  Herald-Argus 
of  Catonsville;  Community  News 
of  Reisterstown;  Community 
Press  of  Dundalk  and  the  News 
Leader  of  Laurel. 


Plan  Journalism  Bldg. 

Denton,  Tex.  —  Construction 
on  a  journalism  building  for 
North  Texas  State  CoLege  is 
expected  to  begin  soon.  Presi-  j 
dent  W.  J.  McConnell  has  an-  ' 
nounced  following  awarding  of 
contracts  by  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  for  the  $200,000  building. 
The  building  will  provide  space  , 
for  an  overcrowd^  journalism  j 
department,  the  college  print 
shop,  student  publications  and 
the  college  news  service. 

Weekly  Editor 
Gets  Action, 
Wins  Award 

Syracuse,  Ind.  —  Here's  the 
story  of  a  fighting  country  edi¬ 
tor  who  didn't  have  to  go  to 
war  to  get  a  medal. 

J.  Barton  Cox  was  publishing 
a  weekly  paper  at  Demotte, 
Ind..  when  fire  destroyed  23 
buildings,  then  stopped  at  the 
wall  adjoining  his  little  print 
shop.  That  made  him  mad  and 
after  he  came  here  to  publish 
the  Syracuse-Wawasee  Journal, 
he  discovered  that  the  business 
block  surrounding  his  plant  has 
no  fire  walls  in  its  attic,  that 
the  volunteer  fire  department 
was  untrained  and  sometimes 
no  more  than  three  men  showed 
up  to  battle  a  blaze 

World  War  II  was  on  and  no 
fire  equipment  could  be  had.  So 
he  was  forced  to  wait.  But 
meanwhile  the  building  next 
door  burned  down  though  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  sent  help.  Once 
more  the  fire  paused  at  Cox's 
wall.  A  few  hours  after  he 
went  home  the  “dead”  fire 
started  anew  and  his  plant  was 
destroyed. 

The  next  week,  Cox  started 
his  campaign.  A  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  demanded  a  full  time  de¬ 
partment,  asked  why  Syracuse 
should  wait  until  the  Liberty 
Coach  factory,  the  town's  chief 
industry,  or  a  school,  began 
flaming.  This  got  town  council 
talking:  it  approved  the  paid 
department  idea,  yet  a  year 
later  nothing  had  been  done. 
Cox  continues  his  campign  and 
in  July  the  Liberty  plant  actual¬ 
ly  caught  fire,  was  gutted,  leav¬ 
ing  200  employes  jobless. 

That  moved  Cox  to  print  a 
special  edition  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  situation  including  back¬ 
ground.  Men  of  Vision  Are 
Needed,”  his  editorial  said,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  slate  of  pro¬ 
gressive  candidates  would  be  of¬ 
fered  at  the  town  caucus  the 
following  week.  In  news  col¬ 
umns  the  Journal  boosted  the 
“progressives”  and  they  won. 
This  year  the  board's  first  ac¬ 
tion  was  to  authorize  hiring  a 
professional  fire  chief  and  two 
full-time  drivers  for  fire  equip¬ 
ment;  it  voted  extra  pay  to  vol¬ 
unteers  showing  up  for  practice 
and  alarms,  appropriated  funds 
for  a  new  gravity  water  tank  [ 
to  supply  pressure  formerly 
lacking,  and  to  install  water 
mains  in  sections  without  them. 

Late  this  month.  Editor  Cox  | 
will  be  presented  the  National  | 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  i 
gold  medal  for  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  fire  prevention.  1 


Installations  rapidly  increasing 
in  leading  plants 


The  number  of  DIRECTOMATS  now 
serving  leading  newspaper  anil  coininer- 
eial  plants  in  the  United  States  and  other 
eoiintries  is  nearly  to  the  200  mark,  with 
new  orders  eoming  in  at  the  fastest  rate 
ever.  The  I)lRE(]TOM.4T  has  definitely 
established  its  superiority  over  all  other 
types  of  mat  making  equipment.  Write 
today  for  Bulletin  1  18  which  deserihes  the 
latest  model  l)IRE(iT(  )M  AT  in  detail. 


Ill  It  IX  TOM  AT 
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LAKE  ERIE 
En^iKM^ring  Torp. 

.'>08  oodward  ,\venue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Officers  in  PrinrifHtl  L'iliVs  and 
t'ort^ifin  ('.ountriet 

Leading  inaniifucturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and  types — 
stereoty ping. ..plasties  molding. .. prix'essing. .. nihher  vulcanizing 
...metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  extrusion... sfiecial  purpose. 
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_  ESS  WEAR  . 

ARE  USING  THESE  TINGUE  PRINTING  PRESS  BLANKETS  AND  DRAWSHEETS 

TINGUE  DRAWSHEETS  and  PRINTING  BLANKET  TINGUE  UNDERBLANKET  PRESS  PACKING 


TOP 

ii  Mr*,  dyr- 
(coaeaiical  and  of 

im**- 


PRICES  of  POPULAR  SIZE  DRAWSHEETS 


WIDTH 

LENGTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

37" 

86"  lo  34" 

.084  or  .030 

$8.75 

37" 

40"  lo  53" 

.084  or  .030 

4.85 

37" 

54"lo60" 

.084  or  .030 

4.80 

37" 

61"lo69" 

.084  or  .030 

5.50 

37" 

70"  lo  75" 

.084  or  .030 

6.00 

37" 

76"  to  88" 

.084  or  .030 

6.56 

improved 

SATISFACTION 
(Mbd  wHh  “Cavtiprant," 
W  DaPoat,  oa  a  fabric 
•tick  kai  baan  laiprasnatad 
•ItNaapiana. 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 


GAUGE 

.0S4-.0S6 


PRICE  PER  YARD 
S3.60 


CUSHION  CORK 
BLANKETS 

(Ras.  U.  S.  Pal.  Offica) 
Hifhiv  raiilianl  and  tacom- 
mand^  a<  tha  andarpadiins 
for  "Coarbino”  or  in  coaibina- 
lion  with  “FoundaUen” 
Blankat  or  "Tintucorb'*  wkara 
a  drawfhaal  is  aiad. 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 


WIDTH 
36"  lo  at" 
36"  lo  3t" 


GAUGE 

.0S9-.075 

.0T6-.09t 


PRICES  OF  POPULAR  SIZE  BLANKETS 

WIDTH  LENGTH  GAUGE  GAUGE 

(across  evlindar)  (around  eyiind  .0S9-.07S  .076-.091 

36"lo3S"  46"  S1 1.50  S1S.6S 

36"lo3r'  4«"  18.00  13.80 

36"lo3«"  50"  18.50  13.75 

78"  85"  19.80 

11"  88.88 


GOLD  TYMPANJ 
CLOTH  a 

As  aid  favorlla  (or  Flat  Bad 
knM.  Sbivarad  malallic 
idstt  accapis  axcass  ink 
al  Iskas  il  off  wilhoul 


PRICESofPOPULAR  SIZE  DRAWSHEETS 

WIDTH  LENGTH  GAUGE  PRICE 

37"  54"  084  S5.40 

37"i  57"  .084  5.70 

37"  59"  .084  5.90 


FOUNDATION 

BLANKETS 

A  Hrm  durabla  oilproof  undar- 
packins  laniinalad  by  DuPonI 
wilh  "Naoprana"  (or  usa  in 
combination  wilh  "Cushion 
Cork,"  "Tinfucork”  and 
"Tinjua"  Drawdiaals  or  Fall. 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 

WIDTH  GAUGE  PRICE  PER  YARD 

36"  .018  $1.44 

PRICES  of  POPULAR  SIZE  DRAWSHEETS 

WIDTH  LENGTH  GAUGE  PRICE 

36"  74"  .018  S8.96 


WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

36" 

36" 

36"  to  38" 

.038 

$8.64 

.040 

11.58 

.033-.073 

11.58 

36"  lo  38" 

84"  lo  36" 

.076-.085 

13.38 

.180 

18.78 

PRICES  OF  POPULAR  SIZE  BLANKETS 


WIDTH 

LENGTH 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

(across  cylindar) 

(around 

cylindar) 

84" 

46" 

.053-.0751 .076-.085 

.180 

36"  lo  38" 
36"  lo  38" 

$7.68 

$8.88 

14.78 

17.08 

36"  lo  38" 

48" 

15.36 

17.76 

36"  lo  38" 
78" 

50" 

84" 

16.00 

18.50 

86.64 

$37.44 

81" 

84" 

89.97 

48.18 

COMBINO 

A  indkalic,  laminalad  top 
W«l,  aibamaly  durable 
aiidaan  prinlar. 


PRICES  OF  POPULAR  SIZE  BLANKETS 

WIDTH  LENGTH  GAUGE  .083  GAUGE  .093 


LENGTH 

GAUGE  .083 

GAUGE  .093 

84" 

$1 5.36 

$15.84 

46" 

89.44 

30.36 

47" 

30.08 

31 .08 

48" 

30.78 

31.68 

49" 

31.36 

38.34 

50" 

38.00 

33.00 

STOCKS  IN  ALL  STANDARD  SIZES 
SPECIAL  SIZE  MADE  TO  ORDER 


WOOL  FELT 
BLANKETS 

(Not  eoalad) 


PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD 

WIDTH  GAUGE  PRICE 

88"lo86"  .083  $11.58 

36"  .063  11.88 

36"  .083  15.18 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

114-120  E.  23rd  St.  1227  Wabash  Ave.  723  E.  Washington  Blvd.  507  Bishop  St.,  N.W. 
NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO  5,  ILL.  LOS  ANGELES  21.  CAL.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


Canadian  Sales  Agonts:  ROSS  WHITEHEAD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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MARYLAND  PRESS  LAW 

NO  SOONER  did  we  editorialize  on  the 

proposed  extension  of  the  Baltimore  press 
gag  to  the  entire  state  of  Maryland  than 
what  we  predicted  might  happen  did  hap¬ 
pen.  Newspapers  in  Washington,  less  than 
an  hour  away  from  Baltimore,  widely  pub¬ 
licized  a  criminal  case  (the  Times-Herald 
interviewed  the  alleged  murderer  in  a  Bal¬ 
timore  jail)  while  the  hometown  papers 
dared  not  print  a  line  about  the  interview 
or  the  alleged  confession  of  the  accused. 

A  Washington  radio  station  carried  the 
protest  of  D.  C.  newspapermen  against  the 
crime  news  code  but  the  Baltimore  papers 
couldn’t  report  that  either. 

Now  five  Maryland  radio  stations  and 
a  radio  commentator  have  been  cited  for 
contempt  by  a  Baltimore  judge  for  broad¬ 
casting  news  of  the  case  and  the  accused 
after  his  arrest — something  which  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  regulations.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  newspapers  there  must  neces¬ 
sarily  keep  their  readers  in  the  dark  con¬ 
cerning  the  contempt  citations.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  papers  can  report  the  citations 
and  say  it  was  for  violation  of  the  rules. 
They  can  even  explain  the  rules.  But  if 
they  try  to  outline  how  the  radio  stations 
violated  those  rules,  the  newspapers  lay 
themselves  open  to  contempt  proceedings. 

If  a  news  commentator  on  a  national 
network  should  discuss  some  criminal  act 
committed  in  Baltimore  or  the  state  of 
Maryland,  the  station  carrying  the  broad¬ 
cast  there  would  be  subject  to  contempt 
unless  the  manager  was  prepared  to  cut 
that  portion  of  the  program  off  the  air. 
But  the  people  there  could  get  the  same 
information  by  listening  to  another  sta¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  state.  Similarly,  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  Maryland  can  get  the 
information  which  is  denied  to  them  in 
their  own  papers  by  reading  the  dailies 
that  come  across  the  state  border. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculously  im¬ 
practical  than  this  gag  imposed  by  Balti¬ 
more  jurists  and  now  contemplated  for 
the  entire  state.  And  nothing  could  be 
a  more  clear  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  judicial  branch  of  our  government 
was  established  to  guarantee  impartial 
justice  to  all.  In  trying  to  hew  to  the 
letter  of  that  principle  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore  is  forgetting  that  the  people 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  activities  of 
the  courts  and  their  police  arms.  After  all. 
they  are  merely  the  representatives  of  the 
people  acting  for  them  in  a  complex 
society. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  gag  rules 
seems  to  be  that  in  forbidding  publicity 
on  crime  cases  after  the  accused  has  been 
arrested  the  courts  will  be  insuring  the 
(.'•^en  minds  of  prospective  jurors  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  defendants. 

That’s  a  well-meaning  attitude,  but  the 
history  of  U.  S.  courts  and  newspapers 
will  show  that  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
on  criminal  cases  has  done  more  to  in¬ 
sure  the  true  course  of  justice  and  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime  than  it  has  to 
obstruct  or  impede  justice. 

We  earnestly  hope  the  contempt  cita¬ 
tions  and  the  gag  rules  will  be  vigorously 
tested  in  the  federal  courts. 


While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption;  for  of 
whom  a  man  is  overcom,e  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage. — Peter,  II;  19. 

RULING  ON  AD  COSTS 

THE  JOINT  Coordinating  Committee  of 

the  Defense  Department  denies  that  it 
proposes  to  declare  inadmissible  the  cost 
of  all  advertising  in  figuring  the  sales  price 
of  goods  or  services  sold  to  the  armed 
forces.  But  it  admits  it  would  rule  out 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  trade  and  other 
special  magazines  in  computing  the  sales 
price  on  cost  plus  contracts. 

The  net  effect  of  such  a  ruling  would 
be  to  declare  inadmissible  as  business  ex¬ 
pense  for  income  tax  purposes  adver¬ 
tising  "to  the  trade’’  of  cost  plus  con¬ 
tractors. 

Obviously,  the  Joint  Committee  does 
not  realize  the  extent  to  which  many 
manufacturers  advertise  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions  because  their  products  cannot  be 
classified  as  consumer  goods  and  general 
publication  advertising  does  not  suit  their 
purpose.  If  a  government  contract  should 
take  the  complete  output  of  such  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  under  this  ruling  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  keep  his  name  before  his 
customers,  either  past  or  potential. 

There  Is  only  one  sensible  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem.  That  is  the  wartime 
attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
based  on  "reasonableness."  The  Bureau 
did  not  say  that  advertising  of  any  sort 
was  not  a  legitimate  business  expense, 
even  in  wartime.  In  a  Sept.  29,  1942, 
announcement  it  clarified  the  issue  as 
follows: 

“To  be  deductible,  advertising  must  be 
ordinary  and  necessary  and  must  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  business  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  enterprise  is  engaged. 
’The  Bureau  recognizes  that  advertising  is 
a  necessary  and  legitimate  business  ex¬ 
pense  as  long  as  it  is  not  carried  to  an 
unreasonable  extent  or  does  not  become 
an  attempt  to  avoid  proper  tax  payments. 

‘"The  Bureau  realizes  that  it  may  be 
necessary  for  taxpayers  now  engaged  in 
war  production  to  maintain,  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  their  trade  names  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  their  products 
and  good  will  built  up  over  past  years, 
so  that  when  they  return  to  peacetime 
production  their  names  and  the  quality 
of  their  products  will  be  known  to  the 
public.” 

The  Defense  Department’s  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  would  find  contractors  more  eager 
to  do  business,  and  would  be  more  fair 
in  its  dealings,  if  it  were  to  adopt  that 
principle. 


IMPROVED  PROGRAM 

TO  THEIR  credit,  the  members  of  the 

Mechanical  Committee  of  ANPA  rose 
up  from  the  ashes  of  the  1947  Chicago 
razzle-dazzle  and  produced  a  show  at 
Pittsburgh  this  week  which  gives  a  new 
purpose  and  a  revived  usefulness  to  the 
annual  Mechanical  Conference. 

■While  preserving  the  original  intent  of 
the  meeting,  with  two  days  of  sessions 
devoted  to  production  problems,  achieve¬ 
ments  and  hopes,  the  Committee  headed 
by  J.  L.  Stackhouse  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  chose  to  tread  on  ticklish  ground, 
with  sessions  on  industrial  relations,  and 
came  out  unscathed. 

Everyone  at  the  conference — and  there 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of  general 
managers,  business  managers  and  person¬ 
nel  relations  directors  there — were  agreed, 
by  the  applause  they  gave  the  several 
speakers,  that  there  is  terrific  need  for 
better  exploitation  of  management’s  own 
story.  More  than  that,  the  productiM 
supervisors  crave  knowledge  of  the  ways 
to  get  along  with  their  men. 

The  program  this  year  went  far  toward 
opening  the  door  to  discussions  of  the 
human  problems  in  newspaper  plants, 
without  getting  embroiled  in  union-nun- 
agement  difficulties.  It  was  made  clear 
that  the  program  was  designed  to  treat 
of  employe-management  relations;  the 
union  or  non-union  element  was  not  in¬ 
volved.  Overall,  the  purpose  was  to  in¬ 
spire  thinking  toward  better  human  re 
lations,  with  consequent  increased  produe 
tion.  It  did  that. 

VACATIONS 

THERE  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  something  like  the  one 
in  show  business — “The  show  must  go  on" 
— or,  “The  presses  must  roll’’— or  "The 
deadline  must  be  met."  As  a  result,  new^ 
papers  struggle  through  each  summer  va¬ 
cation  period  with  depleted  staffs,  or,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  with  makeshift  sum¬ 
mer  help. 

The  problem  is  more  difficult  on  smaller 
papers  where  there  are  less  hands  to  share 
the  work  load  of  the  lucky  stiff  who  is 
away  on  vacation.  Unless  extra  summer 
help  is  added,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
staff  member  who  takes  his  vacation  last 
really  needs  it  by  that  time  and  is  the 
only  one  who  returns  to  a  normally  operat¬ 
ing  office.  The  poor  guy  who  takes  his 
vacation  first  probably  needs  another  one 
by  the  time  the  summer  is  over. 

Since  the  war,  we  have  seen  various 
businesses  adopt  a  new  technique  to  avoid 
shifting  personnel  and  overworking  some 
of  them  during  the  summer  months.  They, 
just  close  up  for  two  weeks  and  let  every¬ 
one  vacation  at  the  same  time.  Restau¬ 
rants,  factories  and  small  retail  shops  have 
tried  it.  Also  a  few  weekly  newspapers. 
This  week  we  read  of  six  Maryland  week¬ 
lies  closing  down  together. 

But  we  have  never  heard  of  a  daily 
newspaper  attempting  it.  We  doubt  that 
any  but  the  smallest  dailies  could  do  it 
successfully  because  of  the  important  role 
newspapers  play  in  the  daily  life  of  their 
communities. 
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jOSIAH  P.  ROWE,  Jr.,  editor 

and  publisher  of  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance,  is 
jfTving  an  interim  term  as 
juyor  and  will  begin  a  four- 
rear  term  in  Sept.  He  succeeds 
C  O’Conor,  resigned,  who  had 
i^pted  an  interim  appointment 
only  until  an  “eligible  person” 
fis  chosen. 

BavAN  E.  WooLSTON,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the 
Battc  (Mont.)  Miner,  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  other  papers  in 
the  late  Senator  W.  A.  Clark 
poup,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  KXLY,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

James  M.  Brahan,  publisher 
of  the  Hoosick  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  Press,  has  been  named 
^  (3ov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as 
Rensselaer  County  treasurer. 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor 
d  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
(lews,  with  rank  of  colonel, 
heads  a  new  Logistical  Division 
of  the  Army  reserve  in  Dallas. 
Also  serving  are  Maj.  Sam 
AcaisoN,  editorial  writer  and 
historian  of  the  News,  as  civil 
affairs  officer,  and  Capt.  Lloyd 
Puce,  assistant  public  relations 
director  of  the  News,  as  public 
information  officer. 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  presided  at  cere¬ 
monies  commemorating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service 
Hnpital,  Fort  Worth. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Johnson 


HAY  P.  HITCHCOCK  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
leoeral  advertising  department, 
Lincoln  Nebras- 
b  Journal.  He 
mcceeds  Lyle 
A  Johnson, 
fho  resigned  to 
join  the  Chi- 
afo  office  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Iigairer,  Hitch¬ 
cock  has  12 
years’  service 
v  the  Journal. 

John  G.  Mo- 
aa  has  been 
aimed  credit 
manager  of  the 
lew  York  Journal  of  Com- 
eerce.  He  had  been  publication 
Mnager,  being  succeeded  by 
lOWARD  R.  SlAWSKY. 
to  Myers,  effective  August 
L  becomes  New  York  Central’s 
Piblic  relations  at  Cleveland, 
««eding  James  R.  Brugger, 
^erred  to  New  York.  Myers 
m  formerly  with  the  Kansas 
^  (Mo.)  Journal,  the  New 
fork  Mirror  and  United  Press. 
Geant  Stone,  advertising  di- 
*tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
•to,  has  been  named  presi- 
Mt  of  the  Cleveland  Advertis- 
»i*aub. 

*®wiN  E.  Dowell,  formerly 
to  the  general  man- 
!**  of  the  European  Herald 
in  Paris,  has  rejoined 
W  newspaper  as  a  general 
''Ptontative  In  New  York. 


Hogan 


Robert  C.  Whitehead  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  sales  staff 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  He  was 
formerly  with  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions. 

J.  E.  King,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Iberia  (La.) 
Daily  Iberian,  has  been  named 
scout  master  of  a  Boy  Scout 
troop,  newly  organized  at  New 
Iberia. 

Herbert  F.  Hale,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  shoe  repair  shop  as  a 
“sideline.” 

Charles  H. 
Hogan  has  re¬ 
signed  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  North¬ 
west  Insurance 
News,  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  become 
advertls- 
ing  manager  of 
the  Hillsboro 
( Ore. )  Argus. 
He  was  former¬ 
ly  for  14  years 
with  the  adver- 

staffs  of  the  Portland  lore.) 
Journal. 

Lyle  A.  Johnson,  formerly 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  news¬ 
papers,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Robert  R.  Beck,  Chicago 
representative  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer. 

Hicks  Coney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  western  region  of 
American  Airlines.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ken  Frogley,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Steve  Hanna- 
gan  organization.  Coney  has 
held  editorial  positions  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Herald  and  more  recently  was 
automobile  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

MILTON  CARR,  U.P.  corres¬ 
pondent  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
has  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for 
a  month’s  vacation,  before  re¬ 
assignment  at  Lima,  Peru.  Carr 
is  succeeded  in  San  Juan  'oy 
Matthew  Kenny. 

Samuel  Hoffman,  formerly 
of  the  Ohio  University  Post  and 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield 


Your  outdoor  barbeque  can 
be  just  as  decorative  as  the  fire¬ 
place  in  your  Uvinir  room. 
Potted  cacti  thrive  with  little 
attention.  Crook-necked  irourds. 
a  b^an  pot,  copper  kettles  all 
please  the  eye — even  the  Mexi¬ 
can  tile  top. 
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( Mass. )  Daily  News  after  graau- 
ating  from  <5hio  U,  in  Journal¬ 
ism. 

John  C.  Donahue,  Jr.,  ad  copy 
chief  for  WAA  in  New  York 
City  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
resigned  and  sails  for  Europe, 
July  30,  as  a  special  news  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  was  formerly 
executive  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  Prior  to  a 
Coast  Guard  hitch  in  the  war, 
Donahue  was  in  the  New  York 
Times  wire  room. 

Edmond  P.  Reiley,  for  13 
years  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
York,  Pa.,  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Reiley  edited  a  week¬ 
ly  magazine  for  enlisted  navy 
personnel  in  the  war,  and  was 
m.e.  of  the  Guam  edition  of 
The  Navy  News. 

Benjamin  French,  recent 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Robert  H.  Hansen,  formerly 
of  the  ad  staff  of  Tucson  ( Ariz. ) 
Newspapers,  graduate  of  Ari¬ 
zona  University,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Irene 
Rovira,  a  news 
editor  of  the 
Tampa  ( Fla. ) 
Daily  Times, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor 
of  the  women’s 
page.  She  has 
been  connected 
with  newspa¬ 
pers  for  many 
years,  conduct 
a  radio  pro- 
Mrs.  Rovira  gram,  and  is 
widely  known 
for  her  work  in  American  Le¬ 
gion  auxiliaries. 

Dorothy  'Whitaker,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  return 
to  Grenada,  Miss.,  where  her 
father  publishes  a  weekly. 

G.  D.  Crawley,  Jr.,  has  quit 
the  state  editor’s  post  on  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
to  go  to  the  Minot  (N.  D.)  News. 

Tony  Walker,  general  report¬ 
er  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  has  transferred  to 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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YES,  we  agree.  And 
so  does  his  audience 
of  over  15,000,000 
readers. 

WHY?  Well,  mostly 
because  he’s  an 
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feels  the  same  about 
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writes  about  ’em 
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the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Regis¬ 
ter. 

Normak  D.  Christensen,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  staff,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  and  supervisor  of 
student  publications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida.  He  teaches  now  at  Colo¬ 
rado  University. 

Frank  Cunningham,  former 
U.P.  and  Washington  Herald 
writer,  author  of  many  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch 
features,  has  been  named  win¬ 
ner  of  Railfan  Magazine  award 
for  best  railroad  book  of  the 
year. 

Walter  Mansell,  for  10  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
moved  to  the  Houston  Post  as 
city  hall  reporter. 

Nancy  Mahood  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  to  join  the  Wayne 
(Nebr. )  Herald.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Nebraska  Press 
Association. 
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Richard  P.  Frisbie,  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Tucson  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  holding  down  the  wire 
desk  for  the  Douglas  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

Barney  Mor¬ 
ris  has  joined 
the  Galveston 
( Tex. )  Daily 
News  as  news 
editor.  He 
broadcast  for 
WMBH,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  for  a  year 
before  going  to 
the  News.  Prior 
to  that  he  was 
with  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.) 
News,  and  has 
been  on  papers 
in  the  South  Central  states  for 
the  past  20  years. 

Jewell  Frazier,  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Star  staffer,  is  in  the 
Carribbean  area,  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  stories. 

Mal  Topping  was  advanced  to 
city  editorship  of  the  Carbon- 
dale  (Ill.)  Free  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  Townsend,  resigned. 
Topping  joined  the  Free  Press 
in  1947,  and  has  edited  the 
Southern  Illinoisan,  a  feature 
supplement  for  the  Free  Press 
and  associated  Murphysboro 
(Ill.)  Independent  and  the  Her¬ 
rin  (Ill.)  Journal. 

Russell  Kibler,  University  of 
Illinois  journalism  graduate, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  bu¬ 
reau  at  Salem,  Ill. 

Evelyn  Simpson,  director  of 
the  women's  pages  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald,  is  in 
Western  Europe,  writing  a  series 
of  stories. 

Calvin  Mayne,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Ohio  State  University, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

Fred  Olmstead  and  Beverly 
McClellan  have  left  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  to 
join  the  Detroit  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

John  Woerpel,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has 
taken  a  position  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  copy  desk. 

Dick  Peters,  who  was  with 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Frank  Smith,  veterans’  editor 
for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 
and  a  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  presented  recently  with 
a  national  citation  for  merit 
by  the  AMVETS. 

Philip  Roettinger,  former 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter.  has  gone  to  London  with 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  team.  He 
qualified  as  America’s  second 
best  pistol  shot. 

Tom  Melville  has  succeeded 
the  late  Dave  Dryburgh  as 
sports  editor  for  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post.  Until  two 
months  ago,  when  he  went  to 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Mel¬ 
ville  was  assistant  sports  editor. 

George  F.  Redmond  Is  new 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  night  managing  editor 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Twin 


Morris 
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Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat,  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News. 

William  E.  Parker  has  joined 
the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  as  re¬ 
porter.  He  is  a  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  journalism 
graduate. 

DeWayne  Johnson  has  re¬ 
joined  the  United  Press  and  is 
assigned  to  the  Tacoma,  Wash., 
bureau.  Johnson  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
California. 

Kenneth  E.  Johnston,  recent 
University  of  California  gradu¬ 
ate  has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  Associated  Press. 

Ross  E.  Chichester,  first  win¬ 
ner  of  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  Friend  W.  Richard¬ 
son  fellowship  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  California, 
has  joined  the  University  in¬ 
formation  staff. 

Victor  Bogart,  Phyllis  Seid- 
KiN  and  Marcia  Gray  have 
joined  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat  Publishing  Co. 
newspapers.  All  are  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  journalism 
graduates. 

W,  H.  Mason,  former  state 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  has  joined  the  Alice 
(Tex.)  Echo  in  an  editorial 
capacity. 


Wedding  Bells 


JAMES  LYON  and  Betty  Cald¬ 
well,  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  recently. 

Jane  Gordon,  women’s  page 
editor,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
to  Charles  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Beverley  Owens,  secretary  to 
the  managing  editor,  Stockton 


(Calif.)  Record,  to  David  E 
Dunlap. 

Marie  Mendosa,  Stoclctoi 
( Calif. )  Record  librarian,  to 
Jack  Shoemaker. 

Tom  McGuire,  Erie  (Pal 
Dispatch  sports  writer,  aui 
Miriam  Pounds,  society  editor 
of  the  Conneaut  (O.)  Wm 
Herald,  July  10  at  Conneaut. 

Michael  McEvoy,  Mobiio 
( Ala. )  Register  radio  editor,  oi 
June  26  to  Dorothy  Lee  M 
erts  of  Mobile.  Dennis  C 
Smitherman,  Mobile  Pres 
sports  editor,  was  best  man 

Lucille  Sanzone,  former  Ci« 
cinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  repor, 
er  on  the  Kentucky  side,  t' 
Dold  Moore,  June  26. 

Jeanne  Yount,  radio  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jounwi 
and  George  Pasero,  sports  col 
umnist  for  the  same  paper,  ro 
cently  in  Portland. 

Francis  Burke,  a  member  d 
the  International  News  stal 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Clan 
Flannery,  at  Jessup,  Pa. 

William  B.  Holt,  former  edl 
tor  of  the  Marshall  (Mich. 
Evening  Chronicle,  and  Mn 
Eula  B.  Arkell  recently  at  Whit 
tier,  Calif. 

■ 

P.  R.  Bibliography 

Austin,  Tex.. — ^The  Bureau  ci 
Business  Research  at  the  Ut 
versity  of  Texas  has  publisha 
“A  Selected  and  Annotated  Bio 
liography  of  Literature  on  Puo 
lie  Relations.”  Compiled  by  Di 
W.  A.  Nielander,  professor  c 
marketing  and  public  relation 
at  the  College  of  Business  Ao 
ministration,  the  14-page  refe 
ence  work  is  an  outgrowth  # 
public  relations  clinics  whic 
Dr.  Nielander  attended  througl 
out  the  country.  He  is  a  mffi 
ber  of  the  educational  conu^ 
tee  of  the  Public  Relations  so 
ciety  of  America. 
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Designed  for  maximum  color  flexibility,  this 
press  meets  all  requirements  of  the  modem 
metropolitan  daily.  If,  for  any  reason,  color 
facilities  are  not  required  at  the  time  of  the 
original  installation,  they  may  be  omitted.  Color 
cylinders  or  reversing  mechanisms  can  always 
be  added  at  any  later  date  without  major  alter* 
ations  to  the  press. 

A  selection  of  color  cylinders  with  or  without 
separate  impression  cylinders  on  the  standard 
Headliner  unit  gives  one,  two,  or  three  color 
and  black  pages  in  the  meiximum  number  of 
positions  throughout  the  paper. 

Color  by  portability  is  cJso  made  possible  by 
Goss  Portable  Fountains  which  permit  the  run¬ 


ning  of  four  different  colors  on  the  same  plate 
cylinder  of  any  unit.  These  light  weight  port¬ 
able  fountains,  one  eind  two  pages  wide,  are 
fitted  within  the  ciisle  guards  of  the  unit  eind 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  flushing  cuid  cleeining 
out  black  ink  founteiins  when  color  is  being 
printed.  All  units  are  equipped  with  adjustable 
stroke  ink  drums,  eliminating  the  overlapping 
of  different  colored  inks  when  run  on  the  same 
plate  cylinder. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  color  it's  more 
important  than  ever  before  to  have  a  press 
that's  pre-engineered  for  the  job.  Investigate 
the  advantages  Goss  gives  you. 

Write  for  specific  data  on  any  color  problem. 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulators  Make  Top 
Executives  on  Dailies 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION  is  no  longer  the 

"step  child"  of  the  newspaper 
business,  but  is  the  “open  door” 
to  high  executive  positions  on 
daily  papers,  large  and  small. 

Present-day  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  not  only  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  their  own  right,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  over-all  results 
of  a  hlghly-^cialized  business, 
but  the  training  they  receive 
prepares  them  to  become  busi¬ 
ness  and  general  managers  of 
their  papers,  and  in  some  cases 
publishers  of  dailies. 

This  transition  has  been  some¬ 
what  gradual,  but  today  there 
is  a  definite  trend  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  both  among  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  smaller  dailies. 
Such  a  trend  is  natural,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  background  of 
the  circulation  executive  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Typical  of  this  group  are  the 
following  who  have  "graduated” 
from  the  circulation  department 
into  the  business  office,  serving 
now  either  as  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  publisher; 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known  in  this  group  is  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  now  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  who  was  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courie  r-Journal  and 
Times.  Stodghill’s  interest  in 
circulation  remains  paramount 
and  he  is  active  today  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper- 
boy  Committee.  Stodghill  serv 
boy  Committee.  Stodghill  served 
on  newspapers  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  in 
Louisville,  where  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  Times  and  later 
circulation  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  before  be¬ 
coming  business  manager  of  the 
Bulletin  in  1940. 

Tripp  Once  Circulator 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  another  executive  who 
had  circulation  training,  al¬ 
though  he  is  generally  thought 
of  as  a  “product”  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Tripp  start¬ 
ed  as  a  reporter  on  the  Elmisfi 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser  in  1901,  then 
took  a  whirl  at  circulation  for 
the  old  Elmira  Gazette,  which 
was  the  first  Gannett  paper. 

He  later  promoted  circulation 
for  the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. ) 
Post  when  it  first  started  in 
1904.  He  later  returned  to  the 
Elmira  Gazette  as  a  reporter, 
continuing  with  that  paper  after 
it  was  merged  with  the  Star, 
serving  in  various  editorial 
chairs  until  1917  when  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  of  the 
Star-Gazette.  He  was  named 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
1925,  continuing  in  that  capacity 
ever  since. 


Curtis  DeLamar,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gadsden  ( Ala. ) 
Times,  was  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  &  News.  He  started 
as  a  carrier  for  the  Macon  News 
and  later  joined  the  circulation 
department.  He  was  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  in  1941,  later 
becoming  business  manager  of 
the  Gadsden  Times  when  the 
Geneial  Newspapers,  owners  of 
the  Macon  papers  bought  the 
Times  and  in  1947  was  named 
publisher. 

Newell  a  Publisher 

Frank  S.  Newell,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ledo,  (O. )  Blade,  resigned  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  his 
farm  in  Woodford  County,  Ky. 
He  returned  to  the  newspaper 
field,  however,  as  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  (Ky.)  State  Journal,  a  John 
H.  Perry  newspaper.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Newell  is  publisher  of  a 
weekly,  the  Overton  (Ky.) 
News-Herald.  The  State  Journal 
is  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  published  each  morning  ex¬ 
cept  Monday. 

Byron  Vedder,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  Courier,  started  out  as  a 
business  manager,  added  circu¬ 
lation  duties,  and  then  became 
general  manager.  He  served  as 
business  manager  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Daily  while  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  upon  grad¬ 
uation  worked  for  one  year  as 
auditor  for  the  Board  in  Con¬ 
trol  of  Student  Publications  at 
the  university.  He  was  named 
business  manager  of  the  Urbana 
Courier  in  1934,  adding  circula¬ 
tion  manager’s  duties  in  1936. 
He  was  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  by  the  Decat¬ 
ur  Newspapers  in  1946. 

E.  J.  Kahler,  general  manager 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Ar- 
gus-Leader,  started  as  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Republic  and  Times  and  eventu¬ 
ally  worked  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  In  1916,  he  was  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader.  Af¬ 
ter  serving  in  World  War  I,  he 
was  named  office  manager  in 
addition  to  circulation.  He  later 
took  charge  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  in  1920  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  remaining  in 
direct  charge  of  circulation  un¬ 
til  1937,  he  was  named  general 
manager.  He  was  elects  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Argus 
Leader  Co.,  in  1945. 

H.  H.  Cahill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  began  newspaper  work 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  World  in 
1917,  becoming  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  1921.  He  later  Joined 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Republican 
as  assistant  circulation  manager, 


New  High — $10 
For  4  Newspapers 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Four 
newspapers  last  week  cost  64- 
year-old  Rhodes  Boykin,  $10. 

Visiting  this  city  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  Boykin  snatched 
the  papers  from  a  downtown 
newsstand  without  paying  for 
them,  according  to  police. 

Judge  Harold  Moore,  in  a  re¬ 
corder’s  court  hearing,  gave  the 
nimble-fingered  defendant  $10 
or  10  days  in  jail. 


becoming  circulation  chief  in 
1924.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Seattle  Times  as  assistant 
circulation  manager  and  was 
promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  1928,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  his  appointment 
as  business  manager  in  1938,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  he  became  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Times  in  1942. 

Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  started  as  a  proof¬ 
reader  at  the  Pantagraph  while 
attending  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  He  later  was  in  the 
national  advertising  department 
for  a  short  while  before  taking 
on  the  added  job  of  soliciting 
subscriptions.  After  "doubling 
in  brass”  in  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial,  he  took  a 
job  in  display  advertising  and 
was  made  classified  advertising 
manager  in  1916.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  in 
1924,  continuing  in  that  capacity 
until  1935,  when  he  was  named 
general  manager. 

Hal  Shugard,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
started  newspaper  work  on  the 
old  Clover  Leaf  Publications, 
publishers  of  the  old  St.  Paul 
Daily  News  and  American 
Home  weekly.  He  became  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  of  the 
News  in  1919.  He  later  became 
a  junior  partner  in  a  promotion 
company  creating  picture  puz¬ 
zles  for  newspapers,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  News  as  assistant 
director  of  circulation  in  1923. 

He  was  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News  in  1934.  Af¬ 
ter  suspension  of  the  News  in 
1938,  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Examiner’s  circulation 
staff.  He  returned  to  St.  Paul 
as  director  of  circulation  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  in 
1940,  becoming  acting  business 
manager  and  acting  general 
manager  in  the  absence  of  Her¬ 
man  H.  and  Eric  Bidder  when 
they  joined  the  U.  S.  Marines 
in  1942.  Shugard  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
papers  in  1947. 

Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer,  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Express  in  1923.  He  had 
previously  been  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter,  legislative  corres¬ 
pondent  and  city  editor  of  that 
paper.  He  was  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Couri¬ 
er-Express.  following  the  merg¬ 
er  in  1926,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  1938,  when  he  was 
made  business  manager.  Clancy 
was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1942. 


Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  buslneii 
manager  of  the 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  EreSS 
Bulletin,  has  been  with  that  or 
ganization  since  1900,  startiof  it 

a  fly -boy  and  carrier, 

working  in  the  mail  room  be¬ 
coming  foreman  in  1907.’  He 
was  appointed  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  in  1910  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  in  1917.  Heli 
still  circulation  director  of  the 
two  papers,  but  has  been  given 
the  added  duties  of  businey 
manager  since  1938. 

William  C.  Shelton  started  u 
a  carrier  and  today  is  businey 
manager  of  the  Washinoton 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald.  He 
formerly  circulation  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Pou 
serving  in  that  capacity  from 
1914  to  1922,  when  he  be^e 
circulation  director  of  the  Wash 
ington  Times  and  Herald  when 
William  Randolph  Hearst  be 
came  the  owner.  In  1936,  Shel¬ 
ton  was  appointed  busines 
manager  of  both  papers.  Wien 
they  were  purchased  by  Mrs 
Eleanor  Patterson  in  1939,  he 
became  business  manager  of  the 
combined  operation. 

Montgomery  Started  as  Mdlir 

James  Montgomery,  Detroit, 
(Mich.)  News  business  manage 
is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  circulation 
man,  starting  in  the  News  mail 
room  in  September,  1904.  He 
remained  with  the  News  and 
worked  his  way  to  circulation 
manager  in  1918.  He  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  19^,  at 
which  time  he  was  promoted  to 
business  manager. 

Louis  J. 'Hoffmann,  St.  Louii 
( Mo. )  Star-Times  business  man 
ager.  had  a  varied  career  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  before 
assuming  his  present  post.  He 
started  in  the  business  office  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  in  1910,  later 
spending  eight  years  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  before  be 
coming  circulation  manager  in 
1923.  He  was  appointed  buii 
ness  manager  in  1943. 

G.  E.  Carvell,  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  since  1939,  was 
named  acting  business  manager 
of  the  P-D  in  1947.  He  begm 
newspaper  work  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch  in  1908  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  office  boy  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  circulation  manager. 

Russell  Stokley,  busines  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  became  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pueblo 
( Colo. )  Chieftain  in  1927,  upon 
graduation  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  went  to  Elyria  as 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  in  1931  and 
was  named  business  manager  in 
the  fall  of  1947. 

Another  circulation  director 
who  has  not  joined  the  ranks 
of  business  or  general  manager, 
but  who  is  doing  a  big  job  aside 
from  circulation  is  Harold 
Hough,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram.  Hough  is  one  of 
Amon  Carter’s  "roving  vl» 
presidents”  who  has  been  u- 
recting  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  for  more  than  30  yew 
and  in  recent  years  has  been 
active  in  building  up  that  news¬ 
paper’s  radio  station,  WBAP- 

This  list  may  not  be  comply 
but  it  is  at  least  representative 
of  our  original  contention. 
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GIVE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  A 
4^l^h  PERSONALITY 


and  that  means  VULCAN  Newspaper  Press 
Blankets. 

VULCANS  have  just  the  right  degree  of  com- 
pressihility,  greater  uniformity  of  thickness, 
greater  tensile  strength  in  the  coating,  which 
means  greater  resistance  to  wear  and  abras¬ 
ions — long  service  life.  There’s  a  right  com¬ 
bination  of  VULCAN  Blankets  for  every  press 
and  condition.  Order  VULCANS  today. 


Some  newspapers  have  a  certain  quality  look 
...  a  personality  that’s  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  competition. 

You  notice  something  more  inviting  about  the 
type,  the  make-up,  the  “color”  of  the  inking 
.  .  .  the  life  and  sparkle  in  the  halftones. 

One  thing  that  can  contribute  greatly  to  your 
paper’s  good  looks  is  good  cylinder  packing — 


Vulcan 


^  ^  PROOFING  COMPANY 

FIRST  AVENUE  &  58th  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  20,  NEW  YORK 
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SYNDICATES 

Earl  Wilson:  Anybody 
Here  from  Pocatello? 


By  Carle  Hodge 

INSTEAD  of  bosom-hunting 

Earl  Wilson,  perched  now  on 
a  pork  barrel,  is  fine-combing  his 
raucous  Manhat¬ 
tan  beat  —  the 
Booze  Belt — for 
hometown 
angles. 

Hometown  is 
Amarillo  or  Des 
Moines  or  Poca¬ 
tello  or  any  of 
the  65-odd  oth¬ 
ers  which  read 
daily  a  Wil- 
son’s-eyeview  of 
Broadway  and 
its  psychologi- 
cal  suburbs 
Hollywood  and  Miami  Beach. 

Wilson  simply  hired  himself 
two  helpers  and  began  for  pa¬ 
pers  which  buy  his  New  York 
Post  Syndicate  column  a  Wil¬ 
son  service  for  New  York  cov¬ 
erage. 

You  name  a  story.  He  gets  it. 

For  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
he  typed  out  an  exclusive  on  a 
blonde  St.  Louis  dancer  named 
Miriam  Seabold.  who  led  a  drive 
to  slash  the  U.  S.  cabaret  tax. 

He  wrote,  for  the  Charlotte 
News,  about  two  Carolinians 
then  in  the  hit  musical  Street 
Scene.  There  are  few  Wilson 
papers  for  which  he  has  not 
covered  Local  Girl  Makes  Good 
stories.  When  editors  don’t  sug¬ 
gest  a  homefolk  angle,  he  tracks 
one  down. 

Still  a  Gawker 

This  is  above  and  beyond  his 
It  Happened  Last  Night  column, 
and  one  appreciative  m.e.  wrote 
him:  “The  specials  (are)  worth 
more  money  but  don’t  try  to  get 
it." 

Although  Wilson,  a  short, 
thickset,  round-faced  man  of  41, 
has  pounded  blatant  Broadway 
six  years  now  as  the  Post’s 
saloon  editor,  he  still  approaches 
it  with  the  wide-eyed  awe  of  a 
visiting  smalltown  newshawk. 

He  is  soft-spoken  and  poker- 
faced  even  when  eyeing,  like  a 
horse  trader  sizing  up  a  mare, 
a  prancing  line  of  chorus  cuties. 
More  than  a  bistro  reporter  he 
looks  like  an  Ohio  Sunday 
school  teacher.  Once  he  was. 

Six  nights  weekly,  Earl  for¬ 
ages  through  the  plush-lined 
watering  troughs  that  are  Man¬ 
hattan  nightclubs.  Notebook  in 
hand,  he  gleans  shownotes  and 
— for  his  Midnight  Earl  ( pro¬ 
nounced  “oil”  in  Brooklyn) 
shorts  —  personals  on  the  Booze 
Who. 

Always  with  him  always  is 
Rosemary,  his  B.W.  ( for  Beauti¬ 
ful  Wife)  he  quotes  in  his  stor¬ 
ies.  They  were  married  in  1936, 
a  few  hours  after  he  covered 
a  t»'inle  execution  in  Sing  Sing. 

Their  five-year  old  son.  Slug¬ 
ger,  stays  in  their  apartment,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  nightclub 
sector,  with  the  person  to  whom 


Wilson  dedicated  I  Am  Gazing 
Into  My  8-Ball,  one  of  two  books 
he  has  authored: 

“To  the  wonderful  woman 
who  cooks  my  meals,  darns  my 
socks  and  rears  my  son  —  my 
mother  in-law.” 

Wilson,  born  in  bone-dry 
Rockford.  Ohio,  wrote  sports  a 
year  for  a  Piqua  paper  to  earn 
enough  to  enter  Heidelberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  There  he  was 
the  Tiffin  Tribune’s  $15-a-week 
sports  editor. 

Later  he  switched  to  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  pen¬ 
ned  a  college  paper  column 
which  he  signed  “H.  Earl  Wil¬ 
son.”  The  H.  is  for  Harvey. 

Scoops  on  the  Side 

He  was  an  INS  and  Akron 
Beacon  -  Journal  reporter,  a 
Washington  Post  copyreader 
and,  beginning  in  May,  1935,  a 
New  York  Post  rewriteman. 

Off-hours  while  a  copyreader 
and  rewriteman,  he  spent  ferret¬ 
ing  out  features.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  he  almost  was  fired  for  seek¬ 
ing  an  unassigned  interview 
with  Gertrude  Stein. 

Soon  after  Wilson  started,  in 
1942,  his  nightlife  column,  he 
had  won  fame  for  his  candid 
coverage  of  such  theretofore  un¬ 
mentionables  as  mail  order 
bosoms. 

Once  he  wrote  that  Gotham 
was  jammed  with  beautiful  girls 
arrived  “to  make  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  somebody.” 

Gradually  he  veered  away 
from  this  exhaustive  reporting 
of  female  anatomy.  In  a  flip, 
terse,  chuckle  crammed  style  he 
still  captures  perhaps  the  most 
lifelike  of  all  snapshots  of 
Broadway  Americana. 

He  simply  peers,  verbally,  less 
often  over  the  rim  of  low-cut  | 
frocks.  I 

Less  Sex,  More  Papers  | 

“I  just  decided  I’d  done 
enough  of  it,”  he  says.  “The  j 
subject  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  i 
Anyway,  some  editors  didn’t  ! 
like  it.  We’ve  sold  more  papers.”  I 

Wilson  works  an  18-hour  day  I 
and  eats  a  meal  and  a  half:  for  I 
breakfast,  just  orange  juice  and  | 
coffee;  for  dinner,  steak. 

By  mid-afternoon  he  has  com¬ 
pared  notes  with  Martin  Bur¬ 
den,  the  ex-GI  who  aids  him  on 
special  stories  for  client  dailies, 
and  is  enmeshed  in  interviews. 

He  and  Rosemary  set  out 
shortl.v  after  8  p.m.,  usually  with 
dinner  —  and  note  taking  —  at 
Toots  Shor’s,  the  semi-official 
GHQ  for  most  Manhattan  col¬ 
umnists. 

The.n  they  visit  two  or  three 
or  mere  nightclubs.  At  each, 
Earl  talks  with  celebrities  and 
waiters  and  hangers-on.  He’ll 
return  to  his  table  to  scrawl 
down  notes.  Even  in  cabs,  he 
keeps  jotting  them. 

Back  in  their  apartment  at 
2  or  3  a.m.,  in  a  tiny  room  in¬ 


tended  as  maid’s  quarters,  he 
picks  up  notes  from  Blair  Chot- 
zinoff  his  nightshift  legman,  and 
starts  writing.  A  taxi  driver — 
the  same  who  totes  columnist 
Leonard  Lyons’  copy  —  picks 
up  the  column  at  6  a.m.  to  speed 
it  to  the  Postoffice. 

Such  is  the  rigid,  hurried  Wil¬ 
son  schedule,  except  when  he  is 
in  Miami,  Atlantic  City  or  on 
one  of  his  semi-annual  Holly¬ 
wood  pilgrimages. 

On  ♦heir  one  weekly  off-night 
the  Wilsons  usually  take  in  a 
movie  and  often  eat  at  out-of- 
the-way  restaurants. 

But  almost  always  Earl  Wil¬ 
son  carries  along  his  notebook — 
just  in  case,  understand  —  and 
he  and  B.W.  drop  in  at  Toots 
Shor’s. 

Liiting  the  Curtain 

IRON  CURTAIN,  the  Soviet 

agent’s  story  of  his  life  inside 
and  outside  Russia,  will  be 
serialized  by  United  Features. 
Igor  Gouzenko,  the  author,  is 
the  cx-Russian  embassy  cipher 
clerk  who  put  the  finger  on  a 
Communist  spy  ring  in  Canada. 
United’s  condensation,  in  15 
1500  word  installments  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  8,  emphasizes  the 
first — or.  life  in  Russia  —  part 
of  the  book. 

B’ondie  and  the  Atom 
KING  FEATURES  S  Y  N  D  I  - 

CATE’S  comic  strip  family  has 
been  picked  to  explain  atomic 
power  to  New  Yorkers.  It  was 
the  idea  of  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves,  wartime  boss  of  the 
bomb  building  Manhattan  Pro¬ 
ject. 

As  part  of  an  atomic  exhibit, 
a  phase  in  New  York’s  Aug.  23- 
Sept.  18  Golden  Jubilee  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  King  fun¬ 
nies  folk  appear  on  24  giant 
panels. 

There,  the  Bumsteads,  Man¬ 
drake,  Little  King,  Whimpy  and 
the  Katzenjammer  Kids  tell 
what  atomic  power  is  and  how 
it  can  be  harnessed  for  peace. 

Typically,  one  shows  Blondie’s 
brood  building  a  nucleus  of  iso¬ 


tope  two  of  hydrogen.  Mandrake 
says,  “Most  elements  are  famil- 
ies  of  similar  kinds  of  atomics 
called  isotopes.” 

In  the  final  panel  Whimpy  anj 
the  Bumsteads  philosophize  that, 
after  all,  if  faith  is  placed  in 
science  and  people,  everything 
will  be  okay. 

Joe  Musial,  director  of  King 
comic  books,  prepared  the  3Vix4. 
foot  panels,  aided  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  physicists.  Gen.  Groves, 
a  member  of  the  Mayor’s  Jubl- 
lee  committee  and  a  comics  fan, 
asked  syndicate  participation. 

Drive-Ins  Busy 

COINCIDENTALLY,  outdoor 

movie  theaters  were  the  locale 
for  sequences  in  two  different 
detective  strips  —  Kerry  Drake 
and  Dick  Tracy — the  same  Sun¬ 
day,  July  11. 

New  Features 
A  POPULARIZED  legal  column, 

Reader’s  Courtroom,  will  be 
distributed  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  CoRP.  after  Aug.  2.  Author 
of  the  225  word,  six-a-week  col- 
umn  is  Will  Bernard,  a  Los 
Angeles  lawyer  -  reporter.  He 
answers  such  questions  as  May 
A  Suitor  Get  His  Gifts  Back  H 
His  Fiance  Marries  Someone 
Else? 

On  tap  at  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  are 
two  new  Sunday  serials:  for  Oc¬ 
tober  release,  Rupert  Hughes' 
The  Last  Laugh’s  Best,  a  sequel 
to  his  The  Laughing  Detective; 
and  for  January,  Beyond  the 
Sun,  an  Alaskan  adventure  story 
by  Keith  Edgar. 

Hollywood  In  Focus,  a  new 
movietown  picture  feature,  is 
being  syndicated  by  Charles  J. 
Levin,  1403  N.  Kenmore  Ave, 
Hollywood.  He  offers  10  pic¬ 
tures  weekly  in  either  glossy  or 
mat  form. 

AP  Newsfeatures’  afternoon 
papers  are  getting  a  six-part 
August  series  on  Death  On  The 
Highways.  Ben  Funk  of  the 
Denver  AP  bureau,  wrote  it.  He 
points  uo  traffic  disasters  and 
suggested  remedies. 


With  32  papers  added  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  year,  TERRY  AND  THE 
PIRATES  continues  to  set  the  pace  in 
adventure  strips. 


Now,  more  than  ever  —  with  a  brand  new  story  idea 
featuring  redheaded  Spray  O’Hara  and  a  host  of  other 
interesting  characters,  there’s  every  reason  in  the  world 
for  you  to  look  into  TERRY,  provided  it’s  still  open 
where  you  are. 

Remember— there’s  nothing  “casual”  about  a  TERRY  fan. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


Wilson 
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DOTTY  DRIPPLE 


MARY  WORTH 


Now  Another  Publishers  Syndicate  Success! 


Prominent  Papers  Starting 
Rm  Morgan,  M.D.* 

Vw  York  Mirror 
Pkiladelphia  Bulletin 
Ckirano  Daily  News 
Bwlon  Globe 
Pimburgh  Press 
Dftroit  News 

Qoeland  Plain  Dealer 

St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

fishington  Post 

Baltimore  Sun 

Atlanta  Journal 

CiMinnali  Times-Star 

D«ver  Post 

Birmingham  News 

Mrmphis  Commercial-Appeal 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 

Su  Francisco  News 

Kotbestcr  Times-Union 

Loaitville  Courier- Journal 

Bouton  Chronicle 

Dallas  News 

Oakland  Tribune 

lirkmond  News-Lear|er 

ladianapolis  Star 

Biaui  Herald 

Orleans  States 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
^  Antonio  Express 
Swnse  Herald-Joumal 
Uunbns  Citizen 
Hirton  Journal-Herald 
'aakrille  Banner 
howille  News-Sentinel 
^Nigalown  Vindicator 
Swlk  Bend  Tribune 
•hHeston  Gazette 
lutiand  Press-Herald 
ilVayne  News-Sentinel 
J*kion  Clarion-Ledger 
IdBieport  Post-Telegram 
With  Herald 
Swilton  Spectator 
^■cbiia  Eagle 

City  Journal-Tribune 
^  Joseph  News-Press-Gazette 
^■aton-Salem  Journal-Sentinel 

66  others.  Only  papers  with 

than  50,000  circulation  are  listed. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  ; 


Rex  Morgan,  M.D.,  made  its  first  appearance  May  10  in  a  banner  list 
of  112  newspapers.  The  combined  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  papers 
contracting  for  this  new  comic  strip  exceeds  20,150,000. 


Rex  Morgan  now  becomes  the  fifth  comic  hit  produced  by  Publishers 
Syndicate.  It  is  the  product  of  talented  specialists  in  all  phases  of  modern 
comic  strip  techniques  .  .  .  backed  by  an  intensive,  18-month-long  “pre¬ 
testing”  program  to  eliminate  the  “bugs”  before  it  was  offered  to  clients. 

The  initial  reception  to  Rex  Morgan  has  been  very  gratifying.  Client 
papers  know  that  they  can  expect  Rex  Morgan  to  receive  close  editorial 
supervision  based  on  approved  research  methods. 


A  thrilling  new  Rex  Morgan  episode  begins  early  in  August — samples 
are  available. 


Publishers  Syndicate,  30  No,  LaSalle,  Chicago 
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Binghamton  Press  Has 


New  Photo 

By  leones  L  CoUings 

THE  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 

has  completed  what  it  believes 
is  probably  the  most  modern 
newspaper  photo  laboratory  in 
the  country. 

Tliere  are  many  features  in 
this  laboratory,  all  of  them  de¬ 
signed  for  maximum  comfort, 
speed  and  efficiency. 

They  include: 

A  large  amber  glass  viewing 
window,  through  which  visitors 
can  observe  the  paper's  Acme 
Telephoto  operator  at  work  and, 
more  important,  editors  can  in¬ 
spect  the  prints  as  they  are  be¬ 
ing  processed. 

A  lightproof,  double-doored 
photo  pass  box,  which  is  used 
for  collection  and  dispatch  of 
prints  to  and  from  the  Tele¬ 
photo  room.  A  system  of  locks 
allows  only  one  of  its  two  doors 
to  open  at  a  time,  preventing 
light  from  entering  the  dark¬ 
room. 

Well  Lighted  Rooms 

There  are  these  things  too:  in¬ 
dividual  temperature  -  control 
sinks  for  the  four  darkrooms; 
double-purpose  ceiling  lights  for 
the  darkrooms,  which  give 
either  indirect  yellow  safelight 
or  direct  white  light;  and  spec¬ 
ial  red  fluorescent  ceiling  lights 
in  the  interconnecting  hall,  for 
free  entry  during  processing. 

The  remodeled  department 
also  includes  an  office  for  the 
chief  photographer  and  a  por¬ 
trait  studio,  and  each  darkroom 
is  built  so  that  photographers 
and  Telephoto  operator  work  in 
U-shaped  arrangement. 

Each  darkroom  measures  8x10 
feet.  Lining  the  long  side  of 
one  wall  of  each  room  is  a  7- 
foot  long  stainless  steel  process¬ 
ing  sink,  equipped  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  control  unit  which 
mixes  tap  water  and  hot  water 
to  maintain  an  even  flow  of 
water  to  within  one-half  degree 
of  68  degrees  F. 

The  sink  racks,  holding  trays 
of  chemicals,  rest  one  eighth  of 
an  _  inch  below  the  water  line. 
This  allows  enough  water 
around  the  trays  to  keep  them 
cool,  but  not  enough  to  float 
them  off  the  racks. 

Attached  to  each  sink  is  an 
8x10  safelight  and  a  30-inch 
square  viewing  box  with  frost- 
^  front.  The  face  of  the  box 
is  inclined  at  a  45-degree  angle, 
so  that  it  can  throw  a  white 
light  into  the  sink.  Six  hooks, 
for  hanging  negatives,  line  the 
rim  of  the  box. 

Mounted  Enlarger 

The  sink’s  base  is  a  cabinet, 
used  for  the  storage  of  mixed 
chemicals.  Opposite  the  sink  in 
each  photographer's  darkroom  is 
a  six-foot-long  white  all-steel 
utility  cabinet,  for  storage  of 
paper,  film  and  accessories.  A 
4x5  enlarger  is  mounted  on  the 
cabinet. 


Laboratory 


Each  room  is  ventilated  by  an 
intake  fan  on  its  front  wall  and 
an  outlet  fan  near  the  ceiling 
and  is  equipped  with  adapter 
plugs  for  two  portable  tele¬ 
phones. 

The  Telephoto  room  has  an 
Acme  transceiver,  a  film  pro¬ 
cessing  sink,  a  metal  utility  cab¬ 
inet  and  an  8x10  enlarging 
camera,  and  a  print  dryer  is  in 
an  interconnecting  hall,  central¬ 
ly  located  for  all  photographers. 

Monkey  Business 
BOB  STIGERS,  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  a  phobia  —  he  doesn’t  like 
to  take  pictures  of  monkeys. 
They  make  him  scratch. 

Jerry  Ransohoft,  Post  report¬ 
er,  who  recently  went  to  the 
local  zoo  with  Bob  to  get  a  story 
about  the  arrival  from  Brazil 
of  15  spider  monkeys,  discov¬ 
ered  Bob’s  unusual  idiosyncracy. 

“The  monkeys  made  lots  of 
noise,  I  guess,’’  said  Jerry,  “but 
all  I  could  hear  was  Stigers  mak¬ 
ing  clicking  sounds  with  his 
tongue  and  grunting  and  scratch¬ 
ing.’’ 

The  story  goes  that  Bob  never¬ 
theless  managed  to  scratch  out 
a  couple  of  good  shots. 

Next  time,  though.  Bob  said  to 
Woody  Sudhoff,  assistant  city 
editor,  please  send  another 
cameraman  to  cover  incoming 
monkeys.  Me,  I  still  itch  from 
the  last  batch. 

Dove  Boyen  Fast  Talker 
DAVE  BOYER,  Acme  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Palestine,  narrowly 
escaped  being  lynched  during 
an  incident  that  followed  the 
bombing  of  a  Jewish  city. 

He  was  in  a  public  bus  ap¬ 
proaching  Rishon  Le  Zion,  near 
Tel  Aviv,  when  Arab  planes  at¬ 
tacked.  Casualties  were  heavy, 
and  angry  mobs  roamed  the 
streets  after  the  bombing. 

When  Boyer  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  scene,  he  was  seized 
by  a  lynching  party.  His  clothes 
were  ripped  and  his  camera 
damaged.  Two  Haganah  officers 
rescued  him  by  explaining  that 
he  was  an  American  photogra¬ 
pher,  hands  off. 

Later,  Irgun  forces  (unofficial 
Jewish  army)  recaptured  him 
because  his  credentials  bore  no 
official  signatures. 

Unfortunately,  no  credentials 
issued  by  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  carried  signatures  or  per¬ 
mission  to  take  pictures,  so  he 
had  to  fast-talk  his  way  out  of 
the  predicament. 

He  reports  the  situation  for 
correspondents  is  still  precari¬ 
ous. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

ERNEST  BENNETT  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Merald  &  Republic  to 
live  in  California. 


Raymond  L  Walsh.  Acme  Telephoto  operator,  adjusts  temperaturi 
control  unit  (1)  on  sink.  At  his  left  are  (2)  amber  glass  riewiag 
window  and  (3)  a  lightproof,  double-doored  photo  pass  box. 


During  a  conference  of  NEA- 
Acme  European  bureau  man¬ 
agers  in  Paris  this  month,  a  bit 
of  sightseeing  was  mixed  with 
business.  Sightseers  were  Leo 
Stoecker,  Rome  and  southeast 
Europe;  Frank  Donghi,  Paris 
and  western  Europe,  Al  Cock¬ 
ing,  Berlin  and  central  Europe; 
Harlow  Church,  European  man¬ 
ager;  and  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
NEA-Acme  president. 

James  N.  Keen,  former  APer 
and  nine-year  member  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald, 
has  resigned  as  state  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Florida  to  freelance 
for  magazines.  “I’ll  cover  as¬ 
signments  out  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,’’  writes  Keen. 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photogra¬ 
phic  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  magazine,  is  a  top  monthly 
award  winner  in  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography’s  $60,000  photo  con¬ 
test. 

■ 

Tom  Brown  'Retires' 

To  Be  a  Free  Lance 

San  Francisco  —  “Don’t  damn 
the  press  agent!’’ 

That’s  the  appeal  of  Thomas 
P.  Brown,  just  retiring  from 
one  20-year  job  and,  at  69,  pre¬ 
paring  to  free  lance. 

“Tom”  Brown,  for  50  years  a 
school  master,  newspaperman 
and  just  plain  “press  agent,”  be¬ 
lieves  public  relations  men  aie  a 
necessity  in  this  era  of  news- 
papering.  He  points  out  they 
have  a  dual  role  to  represent 
every  newspaper  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  as  well  as  to  represent 
their  companies. 

Served  Many  Staffs 

His  service  on  newspapers  has 
included  jobs  on  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can;  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  and  on  papers  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  His  promotion 
work  has  been  on  behalf  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  for  20 
years,  for  the  national  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  Washington,  and  in¬ 
cluded  publicity  directorship  of 
the  Ohio  State  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee  during  Warren  G  Hard¬ 
ing’s  presidential  race. 

“Don’t  fight  the  advertising 
department,”  he  advises,  “And 
always  remember,  the  public  is 
entitled  to  the  truth.” 


N.  Y.  to  Fete  Newsmen 
On  Golden  Anniversary 

The  working  newspaperman 
of  50  years  ago  will  be  honored 
in  special  ceremonies  during 
the  Educational  Exposition  ^ 
New  York’s  Golden  Anniversary 
celebration  which  opens  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  on  August 
23  and  continues  through  Sept 
19,  Grover  A.  Whalen,  chairman 
of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  for 
the  Golden  Anniversary,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  committee  has  been  formed 
by  the  Silurians  and  the  Inner 
Circle,  to  work  out  plans  wiA 
Mr.  Whalen  for  the  honoring  of 
the  present  and  former  newspa 
permen  of  1898.  The  Silurians 
membership  is  composed  of 
newspapermen  who  worked  on 
New  York  papers  25  years  or 
more  and  the  Inner  (Circle  of 
active  political  writers  of  to^y 

There  are  still  a  number  of 
newspapermen  working  on  New 
York  papers  who  were  working 
reporters  in  1898,  according  to 
the  Mayor’s  Committee.  They 
include  Peter  Campbell,  Jour¬ 
nal  American;  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Frank  Conkling,  Hugh  Mulhare 
and  John  Parent,  World  Tele¬ 
gram;  Charles  Still,  Sun;  and 
Royal  Cortissoz,  Herald  Tribune. 
Louie  Fehr  of  the  N.  Y.  In¬ 
quirer  has  been  an  active 
porter  and  writer  for  50  years. 
■ 

Noted  Telegrapher 
Who  Aided  Scoop  Dies 

Washington — Funeral  services 
were  conducted  last  week  for 
Martin  J.  Kain,  88,  who  spent  a 
lifetime  telegraphing  the  news 
from  the  Senate  Press  Gallery. 

Kain’s  fingers  clicked  out  the 
story  of  every  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  convention 
from  McKinley  through  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt’s  second  nom¬ 
ination. 

.Admiral  Dewey’s  report  of 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  went  to 
Navy  Secretary  from  Kain’s  key. 
It  was  Long  who  let  a  newsman 
read  the  dispatch  before  he 
handed  it  to  President  M^ 
Kinley,  giving  the  reporter  the 
scoop  of  a  lifetime. 

Kain  went  to  the 
from  his  native  Painted  Post, 
N.  Y.,  for  Postal  Telegraph. 
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Play  safe  every  time  with  a 

PaeMMim  SPEED  GRAPHIC! 


There  are  numerous  reasons  why  photo-reporters  all  over  the  world 
use  a  SPEED  GRAPHIC.  The  famous  focal-plane  shutter  mecha¬ 
nism  . . .  the  ease  of  focusing  through  the  open  frame  or  optical  view¬ 
finders —  but  they  all  add  up  to  one  fact:  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC 
can  be  depended  on  to  get  that  picture  under  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions!  And  fine  pictures  can  be  taken  of  any  subject,  from  human 
interest  and  feature  shots  to  fast  action.  And  now,  the  Pacemaker 
SPEED  GRAPHICS  have  governed  speeds  —  for  accurate  exposures 
...more  and  better  pictures! 

GRAPHIC  cameras  and  accessory  photo-products 
are  manufactured  only  by  GraRex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PRIZE -WINNING 
CAMERAS 


Western  Division:  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5 
New  York  Office:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 


i^ooLd  In 


eview 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduats  School  of  loumcdUm,  Columbia  Univorsity.  N.  Y. 


Austricm  Lawyer  Compares 
World  Press  Ixiws 

THE  NEWSPAPER.  A  study  in  the 
workings  of  the  daily  press  and 
its  laws.  1.  Rdthcnberg.  London: 
Staples  Press  Limited.  351  pp. 
.35  shillings. 

IT  IS  not  surprising,  though  it 

is  confirming,  to  read  in  this 
scholarly  volume  on  compara¬ 
tive  newspaper  law  that  legal 
restrictions  against  the  press 
are  most  numerous  in  Germany. 
Yet  there  is  far  more  than  con¬ 
firmation  and  whimsical  inter¬ 
est  in  Dr.  Rothenberg’s  meticul¬ 
ous  portrayal  of  the  often  ridic¬ 
ulous  extent  of  legal  tinkering 
with  journalism  in  both  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  For  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men,  the  kaleid¬ 
oscope  of  newspaper  laws  in 
other  countries  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  framers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  First  Amendment. 

Much  that  America  leaves 
blessedly  to  public  opinion  and 
newspaper  policy  has  confusing¬ 
ly  become  a  business  of  legisla¬ 
tors  abroad.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  a  street  newsvendor 
must  not  be  suffering  from  a 
deterrent  illness,  nor  be  strong¬ 
ly  disfigured.  He  must  be  at 
least  25  years  old.  and  he  may 
not,  decrees  the  German  law, 
be  a  beggar,  a  vagabond,  a 
drunkard,  or  an  imbecile.  In 
Turkey  and  Syria,  newsboys 
may  not  shout  about  their 
wares  because  the  calls  of  news¬ 
vendors  easily  lead  to  assem¬ 
blies  in  the  streets  and  conse¬ 
quently  provoke  tumult. 

In  Greece,  by  the  last  press 
law  (1938),  newspapers  may  be 
distributed  only  by  persons  with 
permission  from  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Press 
and  Tourist  Traffic.  This  per¬ 
mission,  writes  Dr.  Rothenberg, 
is  revocable:  if  the  vendor,  ow¬ 
ing  to  political  bias,  displays 
certain  newspapers  prominently 
while  others  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  his  license  may  be  re¬ 
voked. 

In  Persia,  a  newspaper  can  be 
suppressed  if  it  causes  great 
excitement  and  disturbs  the 
public  peace.  And  if  a  French 
publisher  or  newsvendor  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  more  than  six  days  for 
publishing  or  selling  obscene 
matter,  he  loses  the  right  to 
vote  for  five  years. 

There  are  many  more  com¬ 
plete  books  than  Dr.  Rothen¬ 
berg’s  on  American  newspaper 
law.  The  value  of  this  volume 
lies  in  its  comparison  of  the 
newspaper  laws  of  all  countries. 
In  this  regard.  Dr.  Rothenberg’s 
scholarship  is  excellent,  his 
style  highly  readable  and  at 
times  endowed  with  literary 
charm.  The  author  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
After  practicing  law  in  Austria, 
he  migrated  to  England  and  be¬ 
came  recently  a  consultant  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  International  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information. 

His  approach  to  the  study  is 


to  review  classified  evils  of  a 
minority  of  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  then  compare 
legislation  enacted  to  punish  and 
prevent  journalistic  misdeeds. 
"Press  laws  cannot  be  fully 
understood,’’  he  declares,  “un¬ 
less  one  knows  the  evils  against 
which  they  are  directed.  Regu¬ 
lations  against  press  corruption 
are  empty  words  to  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  secret  sub¬ 
sidies  may  fiow  into  a  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Some  aspects  of 
the  failings  of  journals  are, 
therefore,  exposed  in  this  book.” 

An  emphasis  in  this  very  read¬ 
able  study  becomes,  therefore, 
a  compilation  of  indictments 
against  the  press  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  laws  around  the  world  to 
protect  a  presumaby  distraught 
public.  "The  widespread  infiu- 
ence  of  the  press,”  we  read,  for 
instance,  “is  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  black¬ 
mail.  Indeed,  such  occurrences 
have  always  been  ancillary 
symptoms  of  journalism,  con¬ 
nected  with  small  papers  which 
were  the  work  of  unscrupulous 
individuals.  .  .  .  This  revolver- 
journalism  developed  here  and 
there  into  such  a  troublesome 
plague  that  legislation  has  re¬ 
peatedly  taken  measures  against 
blackmail  by  newspapers.” 

In  England  as  early  as  1843, 
Dr.  Rothenberg  writes,  either 
the  publication  of  a  libel  or  the 
threat  to  publish  a  libel  with 
intent  to  extort  was  made  pun¬ 
ishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  years.  American 
regulations  against  “newspaper 
blackmail”  are  on  the  statute 
books  of  Arizona.  Idaho.  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nevada,  Washington, 
and  Oklahoma,  the  author  re¬ 
calls.  In  Oklahoma,  a  person 
who  threatens  to  publish  a  libel 
“shall  be  liable  civilly  and 
criminally  as  though  the  publi¬ 
cation  had  been  made.” 

In  many  instances,  one  dis¬ 
covers  from  this  book,  numer¬ 
ous  press  laws  have  been  sta¬ 
tutes  for  years  without  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  single  prosecution 
under  them.  Law  and  enforce¬ 
ment  are  certainly  needed  in 
appropriate  form  and  degree  to 
protect  society  against  malicious 
individuals,  however  small  the 
proportion  of  offenders  may  be. 
Yet  u.<!eless  law  with  little  or 
no  prosecution  detracts  from 
both  the  dignity  of  law  itself 
and  from  the  stature  of  news¬ 
paper  character. 

It  is  a  situation  that  recalls 
the  provocative  remark  of  Ger- 
old  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  that 
“neither  the  statutes  nor  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  public  opinion 
lays  more  than  the  slightest  of 
restraints  upon  the  newspaper 
man  whose  technical  skill  is 
even  mediocre.  The  real  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  lies  in  the 
decency  of  the  craftsman.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Johnson  was 
writing  particularly  about  good 


taste  in  newspaper  content  and 
of  unwholesome  appeal.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  an  adroit  writer  can  stay 
within  a  law  and  still  play  hob 
with  someone’s  reputation.  Not 
law  prevents  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  of  editors. 

Two  especially  interesting  and 
significant  discussions  in  this 
book  are  the  tracing  of  legal 
protection  of  contributors’ 
anonymity  in  newspapers,  and 
a  report  on  the  widespread  Axis 
use  of  financially  unstable  pa¬ 
pers  in  Europe  for  propagandic 
purposes  during  the  ’30s.  It  is 
well  to  note  also  that  even  in 
the  United  States  certain  of  the 
foreign-language  journals  strove 
to  influence  American  opinion 
concerning  European  politics 
and  from  a  strictly  European 
point  of  view. 

Professor  Eugene  W.  Sharp, 
of  the  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  in  the  ’30s  published  an 
extremely  able  report  of  world 
press  laws  that  restricted  the 
treedom  of  the  press.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Mr.  Sharp’s  monograph 
received  the  limited  circulation 
of  a  university  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Rothenberg’s  fuller  study 
in  book  form  is  probably  the 
most  thorough  and  valuable 
comparison  of  press  law  in  all 
countries.  For  the  scholar  who 
would  consult  legal  citations  in 
the  volume,  the  footnotes,  lack¬ 
ing  dates  in  many  instances,  are 
incomplete.  ’This  may  have  been 
due  to  inadequate  sources  in 
war-time  England.  With  this  ex- 
c  e  p  t  i  o  n,  Rothenberg’s  “The 
Newspaper”  is  a  valuable  refer¬ 
ence. 

Seattle  Attorney  Compiles 
Terse  Libel  Low  Handbook 

ESSENTIALS  OP  LIBEL  b.v  Paul  P. 

Ashley.  Seattle:  University  ol 

Washinirton  Press.  71  pp.  $1.60. 

VARIOUS  exhaustive  volumes 

of  American  libel  law,  previ¬ 
ously  reviewed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  listed  in  the  E&P  in¬ 
ternational  Yearbook  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  are  for  reference  and  leis¬ 
urely  study.  Authentic  hand¬ 
books  act  as  valuable  charts  for 
busy  deskmen  and  reporters. 
This  little  brochure  by  Paul 
Ashley  is  authentic,  highly  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  daily  stream  of 
copy. 


Howard  Taylor,  Chicago  Tri5. 
une  deskman,  once  said  that 
dangerous  words,  implication! 
and  actionable  statemenh 
burned  like  red  lights  as  he  read 
copy.  Mr.  Ashley’s  book  h  , 
terse,  practical  Stop,  Look  and 
Listen  manual.  It  lists  the  con 
Crete  dangers  to  guard  against 
in  libel  per  se,  intention  and 
mistake,  quotations  and  adver 
tisements,  comment  and  criti 
cLsm,  contempt  and  privacy. 
The  book  gives  the  gist  of 
privilege  and  other  defenses.  It 
points  out  what  apparently  not 
all  copyreaders  know,  that 
newspapers  are  responsible  for 
what  syndicated  columnists 
write  and  what  advertisements 
contain  of  libelous  nature. 

London  Editor  Writes 
Whimsically  of  Words 

I  GIVE  YOU  MY  WORD  and  SAT  THI 
WORD  by  Ivor  Brown.  New  York 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  ise 
|>P.  $2.75. 

AS  GOOD  a  way  as  any  to 
break  up  your  wife’s  bridge 
party  is  innocently  to  ask  a 
loquacious  dowager  just  what 
she  means  by  the  word  /uciat 
or  communist  or  liberal  or  re¬ 
actionary  which  she  has  us^  to 
describe  yesterday’s  editorial  in 
your  newspaper.  A  foggy  use 
of  words,  as  Rodney  Gill^rt  re 
cently  wrote  in  the  Chriitiaa 
Science  Monitor,  is  the  cause  of 
a  good  deal  of  loose  thinking. 

This  latest  volume  of  little 
casual  essays  on  the  pleasure  to 
be  had  from  words  is  not  so 
utilitarian  as  Fowler’s  “Diction 
ary  of  Modern  Usage,”  or  as 
Colby’s  “Better  English,”  but  1 
Give  You  My  Word”  is  almost 
as  usefully  informative  as  it  ii 
civilized  and  charming.  The 
effective  resonance  of  the  word 
abhor,  for  instance,  Mr.  Brown 
analyzes  for  its  Shakespearean 
use  of  the  letter  r.  It  is  a  word 
full  of  vivid  loathing  and  abun 
dant  fascination,  he  says.  And 
he  traces  its  use  by  16th  and 
17th  century  writers. 

Ivor  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  editor 
of  the  London  Observer.  And 
for  this  latest  learned  and  mel 
low  volume,  J.  Donald  Adams 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
written  a  charming  introduction 


!  Thousands  Pay  Attention 
I  WHEN  YOU  SPEAK  Through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
I  Classified  Ads 

An  almost  magical  power  to  attract  attention  to  your  needs 
I  and  have  them  filled  quickly  Is  yours  through  EDITOR  & 

]  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads.  Through  them,  thousands  of 

I  eager  Job-hunters,  employers,  buyers,  sellers,  and  service 

I  firms  are  your  attentive  audience.  They’re  eager  to  hear  from 

I  you  because  they  also  have  needs  to  fill. 

I  Service  firms  need  your  patronage.  Job-hunters  need  your 

I  jobs.  Buyers  need  your  no  longer  wanted  equipment.  They 

await  only  your  Classified  Ad  message  to  fill  both  your  needs 
and  their  own. 

j  Snap  them  to  attention  and  have  the  Job,  worker,  equipment, 
j  or  whatever  else  you  need,  quickly,  easily,  surely.  Phone  or 
I  mall  your  classified  ad  right  away. 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

I  T«l.;  BRyant  9-3052 
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The  character  of  coatbiuity  strip  advertising  may  change,  but . . . 


. . .  good  printing  tvill  always  he  an  asset  black  and  colored,  for  web  presses  and  ® 

to  good  publishing  and  good  salesmanship  sheet-fed  presses  ...  go  years  of  experience 

in  print.  . . .  and  know  ledge  derived  from  a  sustained 

'  You  know  printing  ink  affects  the  quality  research  program  which  today  continues  its 

of  printed  results.  It  affects  the  ease  with  probing  for  technical  advancement, 

which  a  paper  is  read  by  its  readers,  and  Why  not  put  this  knowledge  and  experi- 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  read  by  its  ence  to  work  on  your  printing  ink  problem  ? 
advertisers.  IPI,  Division  of  Interchemical  Corpora 

Into  the  making  of  our  news  inks  .  .  .  tion,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AMD  TELEVISION 


Producer  Sees  Video 


As  Selling, 

By  Jerry  Walker 

WHEN  you  want  to  look  into 

some  of  the  deeper  problems 
of  television — such  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  program  production,  and 
what  role  the  advertiser  should 
play  in  it — you  can  turn  to  the 
minutes  of  an  American  Tele¬ 
vision  Society  meeting  and  get 
enough  discussion  to  stir  up  a 
good  controversy. 

The  ATS  is  one  place  where 
they  are  trying  to  find  the  an¬ 
swers  before  it’s  too  late.  There, 
the  television  advertiser  sits 
down  with  the  television  pro¬ 
ducer,  broadcaster  Rnd  some¬ 
times  Mr.  Audience  to  thrash 
out  opinions. 

A  recent  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  conducted  by  the  ATS 
Forum  Committee  filled  the 
society's  record  with  some 
“revolutionary’  thinking  on  the 
part  of  an  independent  producer. 
The  Wendell  Willkie  Memorial 
Hall,  incidentally,  provided  the 
platform  for  Martin  A.  Gosch 
and  this,  according  to  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  is  what  he  said: 

Creatively  Imperfect' 

“I  don’t  believe  we  are  as 
technically  imperfect  as  people 
would  believe  we  are.  I  think 
we  are  creatively  imperfect  in 
television  and  I  don’t  think 
there  is  enough  effort  being  put 
into  the  creation  of  programs 
which  are  right  for  this  medium. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  television 
program  is  one  which  is  a  happy 
medium  between  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  radio,  and  television, 
as  we  know  it  today — we  have 
in  this  industry  a  lack  of  desire 
to  create,  I  think,  something 
which  is  specifically  for  the 
medium. 

“Now  in  the  early  days  of 
radio,  we  found  that  the  client 
who  bought  time,  even  though 
he  had  an  advertising  agency, 
was  less  proud  of  his  radio  pro 
gram  than  anything  else  that  he 
did  in  his  business.  In  fact,  he 
may  have  spent  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  selling  shows  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  if  he  spent 
$12  on  a  radio  program  his  wife, 
daughter,  her  husband — every 
mother’s  son  and  his  brother — 
got  involved  on  that  program. 

“And  I  contend  that  television, 
today,  is  going  through  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  “growing 
pain.”  That  should  make  is 
possible  to  do  something  which 
should  be  easy:  to  ask  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  who  control 
the  accounts,  who  will  have  to 
foot  the  bill,  to  bring  their 
clients  into  television  more  ac¬ 
tively  and  more  directly  —  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  proto¬ 
col,  the  worry  about  the  net¬ 
work  or  the  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  coming  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  God.  We  don't  think 
the  client  is  God,  we  think  he  is 
just  a  man  or  a  woman. 

“We  think  those  people  should 
be  brought  through  the  studios, 
should  be  shown  now  television 
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works.  We  think  we  should  ex¬ 
cite  the  risibilities  of  those 
people  to  the  point  where  we 
can  move  them  more  quickly 
and  more  rapidly  to  the  point 
where  they  will  begin  footing 
the  costs. 

Bring  in  the  Client! 

“So  I  entreat  you  and  every¬ 
body  I  know,  let’s  try  to  break 
down  this  protocol  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  Let’s  bring  him  in  and  let 
him  see  what  kind  of  a  job  we 
do.  It's  exciting,  it’s  new,  it’s 
fresh,  and  it  does  something  he 
has  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  before.  Up  to  this 
point,  he’s  been  advertising. 

“I  believe  that  television  is 
not  advertising,  it  is  selling,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  advertising  and 
selling — so  much  so  there  is  a 
magazine  called  Advertising  & 
Selling.  But  I  think,  at  any  rate, 
television  gives  the  client  the 
direct  contact  which  he  utilizes 
through  his  salesmen,  the  men 
who  take  that  commercial  film 
which  he  makes.  Send  them  out 
to  the  stores — the  buyers,  the 
jobbers  —  to  sell  them.  That’s 
what  I  think  television  does.  So 
we  can  open  up  a  broad,  new 
vista  for  this  kind  of  man  if 
we’re  not  blocked  in  doing  it. 

What  Is  Video's  Future? 

“Now,  one  other  point.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  ques¬ 
tioning  and  vague  answering 
about  the  future  of  television: 
What  is  it? — What’s  it  going  to 
be?  Then  you  hear  a  man  who 
buys  a  television  set  and  be¬ 
comes  the  town  bore,  who  prac¬ 
tically  insults  you  if  you  don't 
come  up  to  his  house,  look  at  his 
set  and  tell  him  if  it’s  any  good. 
Then  he  locks  himself  in  a  room, 
eats  his  meals  in  there  and  looks 
at  the  television  set  and  then 
says,  “Are  they  going  to  show 
another  cooking  program  again, 
for  heaven’s  sake?”  and  we  lose 
him. 

“There  are  lots  of  people  who 
ask.  How  are  we  going  to  keep 
this  man  as  a  fan?  Let  us  have 
television  in  education — in  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  forms.”  Mr.  Sarnoff 
made  the  statement,  the  other 
day,  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  in  war.  Mr.  Austrian  pre¬ 
dicted  there  would  be  a  hundred 
thousand  jobs  in  television.  I 
grant  all  those  things.  But  I 
have  a  big  question  to  ask,  and 
I  propose  this  as  a  prediction.  I 
feel  that  television  has  a  ‘hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,”  as  new  as 
it  is,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  actively  employed  in  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  I  think,  might  go 
along  with  this  thinking.  Those 
who  have  not,  might  think  it  is 
a  little  too  startling  for  a  new 
industry. 

“There  happens  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures  today — a  little  thing  called 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement.”  The 


Kup  Discovers 
Phila.  'Voice' 

Chicago  —  Irv  Kupcinet,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  columnist  who 
was  at  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  last  week  in  Philadelphia, 
uncovered  the  “voice”  which  set 
the  nation  to  giggling  when  at 
the  opening  of  one  evening  ses¬ 
sion  radio  listeners  heard:  “Quit 
shoving  or  I’ll  knock  you  on 
your  can.” 

It  went  out  over  the  air  when 
an  NBC  engineer  inadvertently 
switched  on  one  of  the  fioor 
mikes  reserved  for  delegates. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  mike  a 
photographer  was  giving  an  as¬ 
sistant  sergeant-at-arms  a  piece 
of  his  mind.  The  cameraman 
turned  out  to  be  Louis  Okmin 
of  the  Sun-Times  staff. 


Government  is  trying  to  divorce 
distribution  from  production. 

“Well,  my  feeling  is  that  when 
the  networks  are  in  television  as 
extensively  as  they  are  today, 
they  do  so  with  the  avowed  idea 
that  they  will  try  not  to  have 
the  same  thing  happen  to  them 
in  television  that  happened  to 
them  in  radio,  when,  up  to  1934, 
they  were  building  and  selling 
the  programs  to  the  clients  and 
then,  after  that,  the  advertising 
agency  came  in,  put  in  their  own 
radio  departments  and  took  the 
business  away  from  the  net¬ 
works. 

A  Bill  oi  Divorcement 
“I  feel  that  the  television  net¬ 
works  and  those  who  believe 
there  will  be  television  net¬ 
works  want  to  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  television,  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  control 
it;  and  I  don’t  think  the  motion 
picture  industry  will  take  it  ‘ly¬ 
ing  down.’  It  is  my  feeling  that 
sometime,  maybe  soon — maybe  a 
little  later  —  the  Government 
will  begin  to  examine  television 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  motion  picture 
business  today,  and  it  may  de¬ 
velop  to  the  point  where  they 
will  view  television  in  exactly 
the  same  light  as  they  view  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  they  will  say 
to  NBC,  Columbia  and  the  other 
networks,  ‘No,  you  can’t  dis¬ 
tribute  and  produce  at  the  same 
time,  it’s  unfair  competition  — 
it’s  monopoly  control.’ 

Be  an  Independent 
“That  is  why  I’m  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  producing  business  to¬ 
day.  We  feel  that  when  the 
Government  does  examine  this 
(as  they  most  assuredly  will) 
there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  to- 
do,  and,  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  been  asked  me  many 
times  before — ‘What’s  the  future 
of  the  person  who  wants  to  get 
into  television?’ — I  say,  try  the 
independent  field,  because, 
should  divorcement  become  an 
actuality — should  the  networks 
not  be  allowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  license  sets,  to  build 
transmitters,  to  own  stations,  to 
operate  stations,  to  distribute 
programs  through  the  stations 
and/or  film,  and  to  produce  as 
well — then  somebody  has  to 
come  along  and  fill  in  the  gap 
that  is  going  to  be  created  if 
such  a  divorcement  is  here  to 
stay.” 


Australia  Dcdly 
Installs  2-Way 
Radio  System 

First  newspaper  organization 
to  introduce  the  mobile  two 
way  radio  telephone  to  Austn 
lia  is  Associated  Newspapers 
Limited,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 
publishers  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Sunday  Sun.  Associated  News 
papers  sprang  a  surprise  by  go¬ 
ing  into  operation  on  July  2- 
only  22  days  after  Postmaster- 
General  announced  that  he 
would  consider  issuing  licenses 
and  frequencies. 

The  equipment  was  designed 
by  John  Moyle,  editor  of  Radio 
and  Hobbies  (an  Associated 
Newspapers  publication)  and 
was  built  by  him  and  his  tech 
nical  staff.  They  worked,  in 
secret,  day  and  night  for  three 
weeks  to  put  the  Sun  first  in 
the  field. 

Eight  Australian  newspaper 
organizations  have  appJed  for 
licenses,  but  first  deliveries 
from  manufacturers  are  not  ex 
pected  under  three  months 
Newspapers  had  been  s^ing 
permission  to  introduce  mobile 
radio-telephony  for  several 
years. 

The  Postmaster-General’s  De 
partment  so  far  has  declined  to 
allow  newspapers  to  introduce 
wirephoto  equipment  to  Aus^ 
tralia.  However,  the  Postmaker 
General  recently  placed  orders 
for  such  equipment  for  his  De 
partment,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  it  in  operation  for  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
Australia  early  next  year. 

■ 

Urge  Review  of 
Radio  News  Standonis 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Broad 
casting  stations  have  been  urged 
by  the  Radio  News  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  to  re-examine  peri¬ 
odically  their  news  organiza 
tions  to  continue  to  improve 
professional  standards  and  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  news  especially. 

Meeting  at  NAB  headquarters 
here,  the  Committee  also  voted 
to  continue  the  NAB  radio  news 
clinics,  which  were  begun  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  in  1945.  The 
clinics  are  workshop  sessions 
for  radio  newsmen  and  man¬ 
agement  within  NAB  districts. 

The  group  heard  NAB  Presi¬ 
dent  Justin  Miller  and  General 
Counsel  Don  Petty  discuss  tte 
“Mayflower  rule,”  forbidding 
editorializing  by  broadcasters, 
and  voted  to  continue  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  until  final  re 
versal. 

■ 

Gets  7  Movie  Bids 

Los  Angeles  —  Arthur  Hedt 
has  “crashed  the  movies”  with 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  backing. 
He  is  the  Extuniner  oflBce  boy 
whom  Louella  Parsons  recently 
“plugged”  in  her  column  «  * 
good  bet  for  some  producer.  As 
a  result  he  has  received  sevw 
offers  of  movie  contracts.  At 
the  age  of  4  he  won  an 
iner-sponsored  Better  Babw 
Contest  which  won  him  a  rol* 
in  the  “Our  Gang”  comedies. 
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30(000  SMALL  FRY.  The  vast  army  of 
young  listeners  to  WABD's  Small  Fry  program 
has  a  solid  core  of  30,000  faithful  followers 
who  have  qualified  as  members  of  the  club. 


ORIGINAL  AMATEUR  HOUR  promises 
to  repeat  on  television  its  great  radio  success. 
Two  successive  Hooper  Reports  have  given  it 
a  whopping  rating  of  40.8— tops  in  television. 


'COURT  OF  CURRENT  ISSUES,* 

television's  most  adult  public  service  program. 
Vital  topics  of  public  interest  are  put  "on  trial" 
before  a  picked  jury  of  competent  authorities. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  EVERY  TASTE.  This  breakdown  of  a  month’s  programs  on 
WABD— key  station  of  the  Du  Mont  Network— shows  a  well  balanced  entertainment  diet. 


For  information  on  any  phase  of  television— advertising, 
starting  a  broadcasting  station,  opening  a  dealership — ask  Du  Mont 
Du  Mont  has  pioneered  in  every  phase  of  television;  knows  all  the 
angles;  is  interested  in  anything  that  promotes  television. 

DU  MONT  TELEVISION  NETWORK 
*Th«  Nofion's  Window  On  Tho  World* 

SIS  Madison  Avonuo,  Now  York  22,  N.  Y. 


WABD— ChannsI  5 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


DU  MONT  NETWORK  STATIONS 

Wno-Chamwl  5  WD(V-Channel  3  WNHC-Channel  6 
Washington,  0.  C.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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PROMOnON 

Trib’s  Consumer  Panel 
Vital  Research  News 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  consumer  panel 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting, 
and  the  most  important,  news  in 
newspaper  research  circles  this 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  prompt  other  newspapers  in 
other  markets  over  the  country 
to  examine  the  possibilities  of 
consumer  panels  in  their  areas. 

Although  other  newspapers 
have  dipped  into  the  consumer 
panel  idea,  and  some  newspapers 
already  have  consumer  panels  in 
operation,  the  Tribune's  seems 
to  be  the  most  ambitious  yet  put 
together.  Scripps-Howard  has 
done  some  notable  work  in  the 
consumer  panel  field.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  is  reported  to 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  consumer  panel  pre¬ 
liminaries.  The  New  York  Sun, 
having  just  dabbed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel  idea,  walked  off 
this  year  with  an  Annual  Adver- 
journalists  alone  or  newspaper 
tising  Award. 

Rumor  has  it  that,  possibly  as 
a  result  of  interest  engendered 
by  the  Sun’s  consumer  panel 
try,  Macy’s,  the  worlds  biggest 
department  store,  got  really  hot 
about  it.  The  story  is  that 
Macy’s  offered  to  split  the  cost 
of  running  a  continuing  con¬ 
sumer  panel  in  New  York  with 
any  newspaper  that  decided  to 
run  one. 

The  cost  of  running  such  a 
panel  in  the  world’s  biggest 
market,  however,  is  enough  to 
give  any  newspaper  pause. 
When  the  Macy  offer  was  made, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
estimate  that  such  a  panel  in 
New  York  would  cost  about 
$135,000  a  year.  This  is  report¬ 
edly  a  bigger  bite  than  the  Sun 
wants  to  take,  even  on  shares, 
and  even  if  it  would  deem  it 
wise  to  go  into  partnership  on 
such  a  deal  with  one  store  when 
it  has  as  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects  all  stores. 

Research  experts  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  consumer 
panel  tell  us  the  New  York 
panel  could  be  run,  and  quite 
satisfactorily,  for  no  more  than 
MOO.OOO  a  year.  But  even  this 
is  an  awfully  big  bite  for  any 
one  newspaper  to  take,  although 
If  a  newspaper  could  see  its  way 
clear  to  taking  the  bite,  the  re¬ 
sultant  taste  experience  of  new 
business  ought  to  be  mighty 
sweet.  However,  it  takes  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  new  business 
to  warrant  that  kind  of  expendi¬ 
ture. 

And  this  raises  the  question, 
what  ever  happened  to  the 
rumor,  bruited  about  more  than 
a  year  ago,  that  two  leading 
New  York  newspapers  were 
prospecting  the  idea  of  running 
a  consumer  panel  jointly?  It 
seems  to  us  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  panel  is  so  enticing  that 
the  New  York  newspapers  as  a 
group  could  get  together  and 
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finance  one.  This  would  really 
be  a  dramatic  and  exciting 
thing  in  research,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  build  busi¬ 
ness  for  every  participating  pa¬ 
per. 

Internes 

IT  IS  disappointing  to  have  to 

report  that  the  interneship 
plan  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  whereby  college  in¬ 
structors  in  advertising  could 
spend  some  time  in  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper  has 
not  attracted  as  many  instruc¬ 
tors  as  could  be  provided  for  by 
the  plan. 

The  fault  may  be  with  the  in¬ 
structors.  Or  it  may  be  with 
the  NAEA  in  not  selling  the 
plan  strongly  enough.  One  pro¬ 
fessor  who  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  plan,  and  with  whom  we 
talked  recently,  finds  his  “in¬ 
terneship”  a  most  stimulating 
experience.  His  students  can¬ 
not  but  gain  from  his  stimula¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  avenue  for 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  also  to  explore. 
There  may  be  an  idea  in  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  interneship  plan 
for  teachers  of  advertising  to 
embrace  also  students  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Although  there  are 
some  people  looking  for  jobs  in 
newspaper  promotion,  the  field 
is  not  crowded  with  them,  and 
those  who  have  had  real  pro¬ 
motion  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  are  few. 

As  we  scan  the  situation,  the 
most  promising  prospects  for 
journalism  students  right  now 
lie  in  newspaper  promotion. 
The  need  for  trained  promotion 
nersonnel.  it  seems  to  us.  should 
increase  largely  in  the  next  few 
years.  Although  revenues  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  costs  continue  to 
go  up,  too:  and  when  costs  start 
going  up  too  fast  for  revenues, 
or  when  revenues  decline  faster 
than  costs,  the  need  for  new 
revenues  and  new  promotion 
will  be  pronounced.  That 
means  more  people,  and  better 
people. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  some 
plan  could  be  put  into  force  that 
would  enable  a  student  to  get 
practical  training  as  part  of  his 
schooling,  and  that  would  en¬ 
able  a  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  train  a  prospective 
future  member  at  economical 
outlay,  it  should  attract  support 
and  prove  really  effective. 

Like  the  Dew 

A  BATCH  of  really  interesting 

promotional  material  reaches 
us  from  Jimmie  Skinner  Jr., 
promotion  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal.  Taking  a  num¬ 
ber  of  classifications  individual¬ 
ly,  the  Journal  has  put  out  a 
series  of  folders  and  single- 


Ranch  Vacations 
Offered  by  Post 


Denver,  Colo.  —  Ranch  vaca¬ 
tion  for  deserving  Denver  boys, 
12  to  17  years  of  age,  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  real  “corn- 
punchers”  for  a  week  or  two,  is 
the  aim  of  the  Denver  Post  and 
cooperating  organizations. 

The  Post,  aided  by  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  public- 
spirited  ranch  owners  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Association,  is 
working  to  provide  ranch  vaca¬ 
tions  to  youngsters  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  a  summer 
vacation.  Selection  of  the  boys 
will  be  made  by  the  Denver  rec¬ 
reation  department.  Supervis¬ 
ors  of  Denver’s  52  playgrounds 
will  be  judges. 

The  ranch  owners  will  be 
hosts  to  the  boys,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  lodging  for  one 
week  or  longer.  The  Post  will 
carry  accident  insurance  on 
each  boy  sent  to  a  ranch  under 
the  program,  and  will  handle 
all  arrangements. 


sheets  showing  its  market  in 
each  of  them. 

One  of  these,  for  instance, 
covers  the  food  situation.  It 
shows  the  Journal’s  coverage  of 
Georgia’s  food  market,  as  well 
as  chain  food  store  locations 
throughout  the  state.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  promotions  cover  travel, 
and  several  are  devoted  to  clas¬ 
sified.  One  intriguing  piece, 
titled  “When  a  Georgia  Peach 
Dresses  Up,”  shows  how  the 
fashion  news  in  the  Journal 
helps  her  have  that  “million 
dollar  look.” 


In  the  Bag 

“CAPTAIN  TOOTSIE,”  a  comic 
strip  character  who  advertises 
Tootsie  Rolls,  gives  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  a  chance  to  put 
out  an  effective  broadside,  in 
full  color,  reporting  that  a  large 
part  of  the  company’s  sales  in¬ 
crease  is  attrabutable  to  its  ads 
in  Metro  Sunday  Comics. 

“Who’s  on  top  ”  the  folder 
asks,  and  you  open  it  to  find 
out  that  it’s  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald,  of  course. 
On  top,  in  this  instance,  in  re¬ 
tail  radio  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising,  as  linage 
charts  in  the  folder  attest. 


LIBEL 


lavatioN  of  Privacy 
ViolatloR  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 


Those  daily  hasards  cai  bo 
INSURED. 


W*  plon««r«d  this  fiald  and  now 
Mrvo  Nowipapors  nationwid*.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  Is  adaquato,  af- 
factlva,  Inaspanilva.  Writs  for 
datalli  and  quotations. 


Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
lasoraoeo  Exehaago  lldg. 
Kaosas  City,  Mo. 


Birthplace  of  the 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH 

and  the 

ZE.NCER  MEMORIAL 


Freedom  is  our  » 
Birthright  ...  * 

tvon  and  preserved  * 
for  us  by  our  fathers...  s 
ever  to  be  won  anetv  and  J 

preserved  for  our  sons.  » 
* 


To  keep  this  spirit  of  freedom  J 
alive,  help  restore  the  Birth¬ 


place  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Here,  over  200  years  ago, 


freedom  of  the 


» 
» 

press  was 
born.  Peter  Zenger  printed 
attacks  upon  Governor  Cosby  s 
after  the  election  in  1733.  r^ 
Thrown  in  jail,  Zenger  was  S 
tried  for  “seditious  libel,”  but  * 
his  brilliant  defense  by  An- 
drew  Hamilton  freed  him  and  * 
the  press  by  showing  that  * 
truth  was  not  libel. 


Earlier  on  this  same  spot,  * 
there  lived  and  died  another  * 
champion  of  liberty,  Anne  ^ 
Hutchinson,  who  fought  ^ 
bravely  for  freedom  of  wor-  » 
ship.  * 

* 

So  help  restore  and  pre- 
serve  this  Birthplace  of  lib- 
erty,  by  sending  your  contn-  ♦ 
biition  to  the  NATION.^L  ♦ 
SHRINE  of  the  BILL  OF  ♦ 
RIGHTS,  ST.  PAUL’S* 
CHURCH,  MOUNT  VER-  * 
N.ON,  NEW  YORK,  of  which  * 
Ray  P.  Clayberger,  of  Calkins  ^ 
&  Holden,  is  President,  and  ^ 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
Treasurer.  * 


¥ 
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STATE  of  NEBRASKA 

,«tcu*iVt  orr.cc 
LINCOLN 


To  American  Industry: 

In  the  last  decade 

euotlve  capacity  has ^gro 

w-  J  * 

that  Nebraska's 
the  economic  corner 


Nebraska's  pro- 
wn  threefold, 
id  in  increasing 
diversified  asset! 

•stone  of  a  better 


Modern  industry 

numbers  t - 

form  tl— 
tomorrow  I 

Here  there  is  respec 
individual  initiative,  \—-- 
mark  be  overalls 
braskans 

achievement, 
reflected  by 
conscientious  resolve 

restrictive  taxes  < - 

lation-n 

industry  tc  r- 

fo^e^fa  and  heart  of  a  land 
natural  wealth.  Sincerely, 


whether  naj-x-^ 

or  a  business  suit.  N 
tenuity,  is 

iiieir  fundamental  fa 

rgits'Sebt. 

and  regulatory  legis- 

-—5^  I  invite 
unique 

crossroads  or 
unmatched  in 


Vo/  Peterson 


Governor 
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You  Meet  Real  People 
In  “The  Smoking”  Room 


By  Russell  E.  Smith 

TUCKED  away  at  the  bottom  of 

“The  Smoking  Room’’  column 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
some  time  ago  was  R.  G.  Miller’s 
amusing  musing  as  to  how  many 
eggs  six  hens  could  lay  in  seven 
days,  providing  a  hen  and  a  half 
lays  an  egg  and  a  half  in  a  day 
and  a  half. 

Within  15  days,  300  letters 
and  500  telephone  calls  offered 
solutions.  The  real  answer,  of 
course,  lay  in  the  reader  inter¬ 
est  in  a  homey  column,  created 
by  an  Oklahoma  writer.  In 
other  words,  a  column  that  has 
never  “laid  an  egg!’’ 

Dick  Miller  was  raised  in  the 
cotton  plantation  region  of 
Southeast  Arkansas,  where  all 
the  birds  are  birds  and  not 
“boids”:  where  all  the  worms 
are  “worms”  not  “woims”  and 
where  all  the  children,  even 
now,  say  “Yessum”  and  “Yes- 
sir”  to  grownups. 

Interview  With  Chomp  Clark 

While  going  to  school  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Ark.,  he  washed  presses, 
swept  out  and  learned  to  set 
type,  make  up  forms  and  feed 
the  press.  When  18,  a  new  week¬ 
ly  started  at  DeWitt,  and  at  $7 
a  week  Miller  was  reporter, 
typesetter,  and  what  have  you. 
Soon  after,  the  fuzzy-faced  edi¬ 
tor  got  drunk  (again),  and  Mil¬ 
ler  was  head  man — at  $10  a 
week. 

Soon  he  figured  that  a  man  of 
his  experience  (at  19 )  was 
worth  more,  so  off  he  went  to 
Columbus,  Miss.,  as  reporter. 

His  first  interview  was  with 
Champ  Clark,  there  on  a  lecture 
tour.  Clark  was  aloof  and  never 
even  looked  up  from  the  paper 
he  was  reading — when  talked  to, 
so  Miller  reminded  him  that  HE 
had  been  secretary  of  the  Clark- 
for-President  Club  back  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  MAYBE  he'd  been 
cheering  for  the  wrong  man! 
Clark  woke  up! 

Natural  Farmer 

Later  came  newspaper  work 
in  Meridian,  Miss.;  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  finally,  in  1915,  on  the 
States  in  New  Orleans.  There, 
after  a  time,  the  publisher  de¬ 
cided  they  needed  someone  who 
could  learn  something  about 
farming,  so  that  the  news  items 
on  such  a  subject  would  be  rea¬ 
sonably  correct  and  the  paper 
might  quit  confounding  boars 
with  barrows,  geldings  with  fil¬ 
lies.  kumquats  with  tangerines 
and  squash  with  collards,  so 
they  called  Miller  in. 

“You  grew  up  on  a  farm, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes  sir.” 

“Well,  there’s  a  short  course 
in  farming  at  the  experimental 
station  on  the  L.S.U.  grounds 
in  Baton  Rouge  opening  tomor¬ 
row.  It  lasts  three  weeks.  I 
want  you  to  go  up  there,  attend 


every  class,  stay  the  whole  three 
weeks  and  learn  all  there  is  to 
know  about  farming.” 

Miller  went.  He  stayed  the 
three  weeks.  He  didn’t  learn 
ALL  about  farming  but  he  re¬ 
charged  his  original  liking  for 
rural  things,  rural  people,  coun¬ 
try  stuff  and  small  town  stuff, 
which  he  has  never  shaken  off. 

There  Wos  Real  News 

For  five  years  he  covered 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  look¬ 
ing  in  on  any  meeting  that 
promised  a  hundred  people  in 
a  gathering.  He  found  more  real 
news  in  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  membership  meeting  in  a 
small  town  than  in  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  a  king.  A  pie  supper  in 
Donaldsville  rated  space  equal 
to  that  of  a  banquet  for  visit¬ 
ing  dignitaries  in  New  Orleans. 

The  hardfaced,  cynical  news 
editors  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
printing  “that  country  tripe”  but 
the  readers  in  the  country  did. 

In  1920,  Miller  went  to  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  working  as  makeup 
man,  on  the  copy  desk,  a  year 
in  the  country  covering  the 
small  town  people  and  then  as 
city  editor.  For  18  years  on 
week-ends  he  would  load  up  his 
family  and  spend  a  day  and  a 
night  in  the  country,  usually  in 
some  scenic  section,  a  different 
one  each  week-end — and  write 
about  it! 

In  1938  he  was  moved  to  the 
Sunday  section  and  kept  it  filled 
with  state  news.  He  visited 
every  county  in  the  state  and 
made  acquaintances  in  hundreds 
of  towns.  He  learned  the  high¬ 
ways  and  the  byways  and  trails 
as  well  as  the  state  engineers 
knew  them  and  found  beauty 
spots  that  had  never  been  un¬ 
covered  to  his  readers’  eyes. 

Builder  of  Good  Roads 

Telling  the  readers  brought 
hundreds  of  requests  for  more 
information  on  how  to 'get  there 
and  demands  for  better  roads. 
As  a  result  those  roads  were 
built  eventually. 

While  the  average  Oklahoma 
Cityean  thought  the  state  was 
made  up  of  nothing  but  prairie 
dogs  and  rabbits,  he  invited 
them  to  fill  up  their  cars  with 
gas  and  follow  him  to  the  land 
of  the  dogwood  blossoms.  In 
one  day,  in  April  1940,  it  poured 
down  rain  all  day  but  328  car¬ 
loads  of  city  folks  followed  him 
and  made  the  trip  anyway. 

In  August  he  invited  the  city 
people — on  a  hot  day  to  end  all 
hot  days,  to  follow  him  to  a 
lake  he  knew,  the  coolest  spot 
in  the  state.  100  cars  followed 
him  to  Alabaster  Cave,  185  feet 
underground,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  56  degrees  daily,  winter 
and  summer.  "ITiree  months 
later,  in  November,  he  invited 


them  to  come  with  him  to  the 
Winding  Stair  Mountains  and 
see  the  autumn  foliage,  a  floral 
display  prettier  than  the  Azalea 
Trail  in  the  Deep  South,  or  the 
tulip  gardens  in  Michigan,  be¬ 
cause  on  this  mountain  side  are 
160  different  kinds  of  trees,  all 
with  dresses  of  different  colors, 
shapes,  shades  and  blends. 

All  of  this  and  much  more 
Miller  wrote  of  in  his  “Smok¬ 
ing  Room”  columns  down 
through  the  years  to  date — 2 
columns  full  on  a  20-inch  page. 
It  was  popular  right  from  the 
start,  with  its  filling  of  simple 
little  paragraphs  about  things, 
events,  places,  people,  habits, 
hobbies,  trees,  worms,  cats,  dogs, 
beds.ats,  cows,  cobwebs, — stuff 
that  nobody  else  considered 
news  worth  printing. 

Daily  for  10  Years 

His  crammedful  notebooks 
made  good  material,  although 
the  publisher  was  ready  to  scrap 
it  after  a  year,  as  they  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  go;  but  the 
darn  thing  has  been  running  for 
nearly  10  years  now  daily-^00 
words  daily  of  “nothing” — split 
up  into  about  15  paragraphs, 
each  “putting  the  bee”  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point.  Miller  gets  enough 
mail  every  day  to  keep  it  alive 
but  still  takes  frequent  trips  out 
into  the  country  for  more. 

He  says  he  gets  more  reaction 
about  stuff  on  eating  than  any 
other  subject  he  mentions. 
When  he  remarked  one  time 
that  it  ought  to  be  against  the 
law  to  make  or  serve  gravy 
made  out  of  flour  and  milk,  it 
almost  started  a  civil  war! 

He  expressed  grave  and  deep 
sorrow  for  the  fellows  who 
never  got  any  better  turkey 
dressing  than  the  kind  made 
out  of  white  bread  and  chest¬ 
nuts.  That  also  caused  a  storm. 

The  truth  is,  he  says.  North¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  people  never 
have  learned  how  to  eat  or  cook, 
knowing,  of  course,  when  he 
said  it,  that  Oklahoma  had  just 
enough  of  those  folks  to  make 
the  piece  interesting.  Miller 
throws  out  the  bait  and  Lordy, 
how  they  take  it! 

He  wrote  also  that  there 
should  be  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  flour  whatever  in  cook¬ 
ing  fish  and  that  anyone  who 
keeps  trying  to  cook  a  half 
chicken  in  one  piece  should  be 
walloped  in  the  woodshed.  Only 
one  cook  in  500,  he  says,  knows 
how  to  make  coffee. 

Miller  opines  that  maybe — 
just  MAYBE — cities  of  larger 
sizes  might  not  go  for  his  pecul¬ 
iar  brand  of  news  columns  but 
declares  that  in  visits  to  38 
states  and  to  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  he  has  found  that  “folks  are 
folks  no  matter  where  you  find 
them;  they  all  have  socks  to 
darn,  cats  to  let  out,  bathtub 
rings  to  clean  off,  women  who 
want  to  sleep  late,  men  to  sit 
on  the  loafing  platforms,  elders 
who  doze  in  church,  houses  that 
haven’t  been  painted  in  25  years, 
women,  bless  ’em,  who  find  time 
to  do  welfare  work  and  neigh¬ 
borly  deeds  in  addition  to  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  grouchy  bread¬ 
winners. 

“I  won’t  run  out  of  material 
in  this  line  as  long  as  the  people 
say  they  like  it.” 
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Floridian  Buys 
Yankee  Talking 
Doily  in  Brazil 


Only  English-language  dailj 
in  Brazil  is  now  published  bj 
John  D.  Montgomery,  who  h 
also  proprietor 
of  the  Miami 
Beach  Florida 
Sun  and  Florida 
Star. 

The  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Brazil 
Herald  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  follow¬ 
ing  a  trip  to 
Rio,  where  he 
received  assur¬ 
ances  of  support 
from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colony.  It 
Is  printed  in  the  shoo  of  Editora 
Mory  Limitada,  a  Montgomery 
enterprise. 

Organization  work  has  been 
going  on  since  last  December 
under  the  direction  of  Parfa 
Rusk,  long-associated  with  Mont 
gomerv  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Beach  dailies,  prior 
to  his  going  to  Rio. 

Brazilian  Editor  Stayi  Os 


Montgomery 


George  Newman,  a  Brazilian, 
continues  as  “editor  responsible" 
of  the  Herald,  under  Brazilian 
law. 

Fditora  Morv,  Ltd.,  is  a  new 
and  modern  plant.  Composition 
is  set  in  English  bv  Brazilians 
who  understand  only  their  na 
tive  Portuguese,  but  who  haw 
learned  to  set  FngUsh  rapidly 
sav.s  Montgomerv’s  Star. 

Rusk  received  his  principal 
newspaper  exuprien^e  on  tin 
Atlanta  (Ga.l  Con.st»tut*on.  pub 
Vshed  a  political  usuer  in  At 
lanta,  went  to  Florida  in  tiu 
boom  twenties. 


Montgomery  Paoers  Renamed 
The  Miami  Beach  SunSta: 
paners  have  been  renamed  Pin 
rida  Sun  (e)  and  Florida  Str 
(ml,  in  accordance  with  a  de 
velopment  toward  wider  cover 
age.  management  announces. 

Precursor  of  the  paners  was 
the  weeklv  Trnnics.  later  daily 
Rusk  was  first  emnloved  br 
Montgomery  on  the  Miami  Beod 
Tropics. 


Printer's  Tin  to  Pol 
Gets  Into  Paper 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  —  Thi 
draft  law  recently  frightenel 
editors  of  Elizabeth  City  (N.Cj 
Daily  Indevendent  more  than  i: 
did  its  draft-age  readers. 

A  story  detailing  the  advat 
tages  for  a  draftee  under  tli( 
new  law  appeared  on  a  Sunda; 
front  page  with  the  followfe 
paragraph  tucked  into  the  story 
“Lots  of  bull,  Charles,  don 
be’ieve  damned  word  they  say 
Somebody  caught  the  coc 
ment  before  many  papers  ra: 
off  and  the  printed  edition 
were  called  back 

A  compositor,  who  wM  s 
overseas  veteran,  had  put  in  th 
remark  to  razz  a  draftable  proo 
reader.  The  latter  found  it  sk 
marked  it  for  deletion  but  : 
got  by. 
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Code  Offered 
For  Reference 
To  'Veteran' 

Sphincfield.  Mass.  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Springfield  and  North¬ 
ampton  have  been  asked  to 
adopt  a  set  of  rules  governing 
mention  of  veterans  in  news 
stories. 

Officials  of  the  American  Le¬ 
mon  Post  of  Northampton  have 
yicated  they  will  submit  the 
rules  to  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  hope  of  getting 
widespread  cooperation  of  the 
press. 

Aroused  because  every  man 
with  a  service  record  who  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  criminal 
case  was  referred  to  as  a  “vet¬ 
eran."  generally  in  the  head¬ 
lines.  the  Post  prepared  these 
rules: 

1.  When  a  veteran  is  involved 
in  any  act  that  is  newsworthy, 
jive  his  war  record  so  that  the 
public  may  judge  whether  this 
may  directly  or  indirectly  af¬ 
fect  his  actions. 

Non-Veterans  Also  a  'Class’ 

2.  Since  the  veteran’s  record 
will  be  published,  publish  the 
record  of  all  non-veterans  who 
are  newsworthy.  If  they  were 
of  military  age  during  the  per¬ 
iods  of  the  draft  tell  why  they 
^  not  serve. 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  first  two 
rules,  do  not  mention  whether 
the  person  involved  is  a  veteran 
or  non  veteran  where  such  in- 
lormation  has  no  bearing  on  the 
tacts  of  the  story. 

“Today  many  veterans  in  the 
local  veterans  hospital  are 
shunned  by  many  in  our  com¬ 
munity  because  of  the  shadow 
cast  over  them  by  local  news¬ 
papers.”  said  the  Post  officials. 


Strange-looking  animal,  isn’t  it?  If 
pigs  did  grow  like  this,  instead  of  the 
way  nature  makes  them,  they  would 
provide  more  hams  and  other  cuts 
many  people  prefer — and  fewer  of  the 
less  popular  cuts. 

Actually,  meat  packers  buy  the  pigs 
that  come  to  market— as  nature  grows 
them— then  turn  them  into  as  many  as 
80  different  products:  fresh,  cured  and 
smoked  meats,  and  sausage.  So  your 
retailer  can  order  just  what  he  needs 
to  supply  his  customers  with  what  they 
want. 

And  meat  packers  also  put  to  good 
use  the  parts  of  meat  animals  that 
aren’t  meat.  These  are  carefully  and 
expertly  saved,  and  wind  up  in  vital 
medicines,  fine  cosmetics,  leather  and 
scores  of  other  products  used  every 
day  by  millions  of  people.  Sale  of  by¬ 
products  helps  pay  expenses. 

And,  after  expenses  are  paid,  the 
meat  packer’s  profit  on  all  meat  sold 
averages  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


Newsmen  Barred 

Hartford,  Conn. — When  mem- 
brs  of  the  press  were  ordered 
binned  from  a  conference  with 
Goverror  James  C.  Shannon  re¬ 
garding  housing,  15  leaders  of 
veterans  groups  refused  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  meeting  was  called 
off  after  the  15  veterans,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Veterans  Housing 
Committee  were  unsuccessful  in 
beir  attempts  to  have  the  ban 
ajainst  the  press  removed. 


Cash  market.  Meat  packers  provide  farmers  with  a  daily 
cash  market  for  all  classes  of  livestock.  This  promotes 
future  livestock  production  and  enables  meat  packing 
plants  to  operate  efficiently  and  provide  your  retailer 
with  as  wide  a  variety  of  meats  as  possible. 


All  meat  mutt  be  said.  Fresh  meat  is  perishable — most  of  it 
must  be  sold  within  a  few  days  for  whatever  price  it  will 
bring.  Prices  are  established  by  the  public’s  demand  for 
the  available  supply. 


Far  livestock,  etc. 


ill  and  other  expenses 
I  19i 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


From  the  average  dollar  received  by  meat  packers,  about 
80i  goes  to  farmers  (from  which  they  must  pay  feeding 
and  other  costs).  Nearly  one-half  of  what  is  left  goes  for 
pay  rolls.  Profits  average  about  IV^  out  of  each  dollar  of 
sales,  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


•  Far  help  on  your  meat  problems — listen  to  the 
Fred  Waring  Show — NBC  stations — Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings 
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British  Inquiry 

Continued  from  page  9 

to  Northcliffe's  World  and  the 
Times  &  Mirror  copyright  went 
to  the  Western  Daily  Press.  Both 
of  the  old  papers  ceased  on  a 
few  hours’  notice. 

The  National  Union  of  Journ¬ 
alists  reported  that  from  1,500 
to  3.000  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work. 

Public  indignation  ran  high, 
and  H.  W.  Hawkins,  former 
manager  of  the  Times  &  Mirror, 
was  approached  to  start  a  new 
paper.  Local  capital  was  pro¬ 
cured.  a  substantial  part  of  it 
from  the  Bishop  of  Malmesbury, 
emplo.ves  took  partial  salaries 
and  the  Bristol  Evening  Post, 
Ltd.,  was  founded,  using  about 
3  5  of  the  former  staffs. 

The  Post  made  a  profit  from 
the  start  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  a  libel  action  threatened 
with  the  Evening  World.  "After 
that  we  had  an  agreement.”  said 
Hawkins. 

The  NUJ  interpreted  the  re 
suit  of  the  Bristol  war  as  "loss 
by  the  newspapers  of  prestige  in 
the  public  mind,  as  well  as  in  a 
general  decline  of  the  status  of 
the  editorial  department  .  .  .  and 
the  subjection  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  the  local  editor  to  cen¬ 
tral  headquarters." 

NUJ  Fears  "Groups" 

NUJ’s  written  evidence  said 
its  pages  “have  shown  how  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  are 
falling  by  a  fairly  rapid  process 
into  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
powerful  groups.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  two  or 
more  of  these  groups  joining 
their  resources  to  realize  how 
far  we  should  be  on  the  road  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  press.”  As  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(July  17,  P.  11)  the  press  pro¬ 
prietors  denied  this,  citing  fun¬ 
damental  differences  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion  as  between  proprie¬ 
tors  and  "traditional  treatment” 
that  preserved  differences  be¬ 
tween  newspapers. 

But.  said  William  Veitch, 
managing  director  of  Aberdeen 
Journals.  Ltd.  (Kemsley  chain), 
“By  it.s  very  nature  news  cannot 
be  monopolised.  Take  Aberdeen 
as  an  illustration.  For  every 
Press  and  Journal  sold  in  the 
city  there  are  two  outside  papers 
sold.  Then  in  the  remainder  of 
our  circulation  area  there  are  15 
or  20  weekly  papers.” 

Veitch  reported  that  the  Aber¬ 
deen  group  sold  to  Lord  Kems- 
ley's  Allied  Newspapers  for  700,- 
000  £  rather  than  accept  an  o^er 
of  800.000  £  by  Lord  Rother- 
mere's  Northcliffe  Press.  Veitch 
said  they  took  100.000  £  less  be¬ 
cause  Kemsley  guaranteed — and 
has  since  not  interfered — with 
their  independent  local  expres 
sion  and  opinion,  a  guarantee 
they  were  unable  to  get  from 
Rothermere. 

Correction 

( Last  week's  article  mistaken¬ 
ly  identified  Associated  News 
papers  with  Kemsley.  The  ref¬ 
erence  was  intended  to  be  to 
Rothermere.) 

Like  other  witnesses.  Veitch 
said  the  newsprint  shortage  has 


hampered  expression  and  helped 
create  an  artificial  press  world, 
but  he  also  claimed  the  NUJ  is  a 
primary  factor  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  ot  local  news  from  local 
newspapers. 

It  is  "the  old  question  of  the 
closed  shop,”  Veitch  said.  "I  am 
talking  as  one  who  had  a  big 
say  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  established  the 
minimum  wage  for  journalists 
throughout  the  country  .  .  .  We 
have  at  present  a  woman  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
for  some  reason  best  known  to 
herself  left  it.  I  am  in  corre¬ 
spondence  now  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  ot  the  Union,  who  is  trying 
very  hard  to  say  that  we  must 
dismiss  this  woman  .  .  .” 

Veitch  said  the  union's  insist¬ 
ence  on  all  union  labor  reduced 
the  staff  and  therefore  restricted 
the  coverage  of  local  news. 

The  Commissioners  appeared 
to  be  nonplussed  by  the  attitude 
of  A,  P.  Ryan,  a  working  journ¬ 
alist,  who — to  say  the  least — was 
quite  lukewarm  towards  NUJ's 
suggestion  that  a  council  be  es 
tablished  to  control  journalistic 
standards,  judge  news  taste,  and 
reprimand  alleged  offenders. 

In  surprise,  Wright  Robinson, 
a  Commissioner,  asked: 

"But  surely,  where  a  man 
thinks  he  has  been  either  mis¬ 
represented  or  wrongly  re¬ 
ported,  and  he  sends  a  note  to 
the  editor  and  gets  no  reply,  he 
has  no  redress  short  of  the  Law 
Courts?” 

Journalist  Ryan:  If  a  Council 
had  to  deal  with  all  the  people 
who  thought  they  were  misre- 
ported.  it  would  have  its  work 
cut  out. 

Robinson:  I  could  give  you  an 
illustration  that  affected  me  per¬ 
sonally  in  connection  with  one 
important  chain  paper,  where  an 
inaccurate  report  appeared  on 
education  finance.  I  got  on  the 
■phone,  and  I  said:  "Your  figures 
are  all  wrong,  and  I  should  like 
the  opportunity  of  correcting 
them."  They  had  been  given  a 
strong  political  bias.  But  my 
correction  never  appeared  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  instances  like  that.  I  can¬ 
not  think  myself  that  either 
journalists  alone  or  newspaper 
proprietors  alone  are  necessarily 
the  only  safeguard  that  is  needed 
against,  say.  publicity  contrary 
to  public  interest  and  also  to 
attain  good  standards  and  con¬ 
demn  bad  standards,  even  if 
there  was  no  punitive  act  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

Crushing  answer  by  Ryan: 
That  is  very  interesting. 

Commission  Chairman  Ross:  I 
gather  that  you  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  We  will  not  keep  you 
longer.  Thank  you  for  your  at¬ 
tendance. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Ryan  had  previously  said  that 
the  idea  of  a  press  council 
"puzzled  me.  I  cannot  see  what 
its  composition  would  be  or  its 
function.” 

One  of  the  questioners  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain.  "The  topics 
which  it  (the  council)  has  been 
suggested  it  might  deal  with  in¬ 
clude  training  and  education 
and  maintaining  the  standards 
of  the  profession  by  reporting 
adversely  on  gross  breaches  of 


Lord  Beaverbrook 

Journalistic  etiquette,”  said  the 
questioner. 

Ryan’s  reply:  There  are  no 
standards,  if  you  take  people  as 
a  whole. 

Q.  The  National  Union  of 
Journalists  has  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct.  we  are  told? 

R. van:  Yes,  but  when  you  got 
down  to  any  of  the  things  there 
were  really  of  importance  and 
which  would  assist  so  wide¬ 
spread  a  body  as  that  ( and  it 
would  presumably  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  every  single  Press)  it 
would  be  like  a  United  Nations 
meeting  with  the  Russians,  I 
think:  there  would  be  no  unani¬ 
mity. 

Q.  A  body  can  function  with¬ 
out  unanimity,  can  it  not? 

Ryan:  Yes. 

"Does  not  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  body.”  asked  Mr.  Robin- 
sen.  "Press  Council  or  anything 
else,  leave  the  Press  a  closed 
shop  insulated  against  any  criti¬ 
cism?" 

Ryan :  But  I  understood  that 
the  Council  was  to  be  a  closed 
shop  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  news¬ 
paper  one.  is  it  not? 

It  was  explained  that  the 
Council  would  be  composed  of 
journalists,  proprietors,  editors 
and  the  general  public. 

Ryan  opined  that  this  would 
be  even  worse,  because  still 
more  opposed  views  would  be 
presented,  tending  still  further 
to  divide  the  council  itself  on 
what  constitutes  ‘fair  stand¬ 
ards.” 

So.  the  NUJ  has  said  the 
British  newspaper  world  is 
made  artificial  by  monopolies, 
the  proprietors  say  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  newsprint  and  machin¬ 
ery.  and  the  Commissioners  sug¬ 
gest  a  Press  Council. 

J.  Bowman  asked  Provincial’s 
Ackerman  if  the  groups  consti¬ 
tute  “any  danger,  so  far  as  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  concerned?” 

"For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  how  it  possibly  can,”  replied 
Ackerman. 

In  the  Next  Article:  The 
claims  of  perjured  and  misrep¬ 
resented  news,  and  the  effects  of 
special  interests. 


Indiana  Daily 
Wins  Safety 

Editorial  Award 

Chicago— The  National  Safeh 
Councils  award  for  Distin 
guished  Service  to  Safety  has 
been  conferred  on  two  newi 
paper.s  —  the  Michigan  Cih 
( Ind. )  Neu's-Dispatch  in  u,, 
daily  field  and  the  Honem,, 
Falls  (  N.  Y.  I  Times  in  the 
ly  field. 

The  awards  were  made  for 
the  best  original  editorials  pub- 
lished  by  newspapers  in  the  re 
cent  nationwide  campaign  to 
hold  down  the  Fourth  of  Julv 
accident  toll.  ’ 

Receive  Cash  Awards 
In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
citations  the  Council's  Award 
of  Merit  was  conferred  on  the 
writers  of  the  two  winning  edi 
torials.  They  are  Albert  W 
Spiers.  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Michi 
gan  City  News-Dispatch,  and 
David  K.  Maloney,  editor  of  the 
Honeoye  Falls  Times.  Each  of 
erbrook  two  writers  also  received  j 

cash  award  of  $200  from  the 
ette,”  said  the  Council. 

More  than  200  original  edi- 
There  are  no  torials  were  published  in  daily 
take  people  as  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
united  effort  to  prevent  holiday 
lal  Union  of  accidents.  Because  of  their  ex 
code  of  con-  cellence.  additional  editorials  in 
’  both  daily  and  weekly  fields 

when  you  got  were  selected  for  honorable 
le  things  there  mention  by  the  judges.  These 

nportance  and  were: 
sist  so  wide-  Honorable  Mention 

5  that  (and  it  Dati  if-s 

Ull  (N.  J.)  P,« 

D.?‘ETaK  - 

function  With-  ‘ 

-  :a  and  Will  C.  Conrad,  chief  edi 

^  torial  writer. 

ibsenceofany  ,  V  ‘  a 

ced  Mr.  Robin- 

Press'"  fdSSd  Weeklies 

ainstanv  crlt?  Republican  and 

ainsi  any  criii-  ^  Jones,  editor. 

.ho*  Main  Line  Times  (Ardmore. 

Jo^Tall  “el  P-.'  .-O  .""“--O  A 

IS  only  a  news.  ,Mlnn.l  Pres,  ml 

ned  that  the  Martin  McGowan.  Jr.,  editor. 

^  comDosed  of  (Mich.)  Dispatch  and 

•ieto^  ldito?s  Marguerite  H.  Strain,  editor, 
iihhr  '  *  Peshtigo  (Wis.)  Times  and 

lat  this  would  Klaus,  editorial  writer, 

because  Jtill 

ewl  wo^ld  be  <^eorge  A.  Brandenburg.  Chi 
a  ftin  rthor  cago  editor  of  Editor  &  Pm 
itfpl/^nn  USHER:  Stafford  Davis,  editor  of 
sVanrf  National  Publisher,  and  John 

Johnston,  editorial  writer  of  the 
has  said  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
er  world  is  ■ 

y  monopolies.  Early  Pages  Wrap  Up 
^and^m^lchim  Anniversary  Edition 

nissioners  sug-  Oroville,  Calif.  —  This  ci^'s 
icil.  centennial  and  the  Ororille 

ed  Provincial’s  Mercury -Register’s  75  years  of 
groups  const!-  service  were  observed  here  by 
so  far  as  pub-  using  first-edition  reprints  as 
icerned?”  cover  pages  to  the  modern 

f  me  I  cannot  newspaper, 
y  can,”  replied  “It  was  quite  a  sensation  here. 

where  a  good  many  people 
Article:  The  thought  they  had 
d  and  misrep-  an  old  newspaper."  reportw 
d  the  effects  of  Dan  L.  Beebe,  editor  and  puD- 
lisher. 
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publisher,  who  revised  it  from 
a  pageant  to  a  fair  and  sold  the 
idea  to  the  presidents  of  the 
major  railroads. 

Result  was  formation  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Railroad  Fair,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  with  Major 
Lenox  R.  Lohr,  who  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  A  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  here  in 
1933-34,  as  president.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  leading  railroads 
of  the  country  are  represented 
at  the  fair,  telling  in  dramatic 
fashion  100  years  of  railroad 
progress. 


Chicago  Dailies 
Help  Promote 
Railroad  Fair 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  promo- 
jion  both  news  and  advertising, 
j5  behind  the  big  national  Rail¬ 
road  Fair  which  opened  here 
jhis  week  along  a  mile  of  this 
(ity's  lakefront,  marking  the 
6^  large  scale  public  attraction 
of  its  kind  sponsored  by  the 
railroad  industry. 

All  of  the  Chicago  dailies  have 
been  giving  the  fair  heavy  pro¬ 
motion  through  their  news  col¬ 
umns  and  two  of  the  papers, 

Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  published 
24  and  22  page  special  sections, 
respectively,  timed  to  appear  on 
opening  day.  July  20. 

Special  Sections  Attractive 
The  Tribune  24-page  section, 
part  of  a  64-page  paper,  featured 
a  six-column  color  cartoon 
across  the  front  page  and  in¬ 
cluded  stories  about  railroad 
progress,  together  with  pictures 
and  features  dealing  with  the 
railroad  fair  exhibits.  The  Trib¬ 
une  section  included  45,000  lines 
of  special  railroad  and  retail 
advertising,  tieing  in  with  the 
fair,  including  a  four-color  full 
page  ad  from  Santa  Fe  System. 

The  section  was  edited  under 
the  direction  of  Phil  Hampson. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  22- 
page  section  approached  the 
story  from  the  angle  of  100 
years  of  railroading  in  U.  S., 
going  into  the  history  of  rate 
making,  financial  developments  StereOS  Get  Raise 
and  other  phases  aside  from  Chicago — Four  hundred  mem- 

®  bers  of  Local  4.  Stereotypers 

designs.  The  section  included  union,  working  on  five  Chicago 
approximately  30,000  lines  of  ^3^15^3’  ^e^e  granted  an  $8  a 
advenismg  and  was  edited  by  increase  in  pay  by  the 

Xancy  Ford,  Journal  of  Com-  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
are  aiv  Association  under  a  wage  re- 
fSr  amnif  Opening  clause  in  the  contract 

which  continucs  until  June  15, 
^  Working  hours  were  re- 

^oced  1V4  hours  3  Week.  Un- 
^^6  new  scale,  stereotypers 
saluting  the  railroad  industry  receive  S87  a  week  for  37i', 

and  direchng  public  attention  on  the  d^v  side  and 

to  the  Chicago  fair.  The  Chi-  cg2  30  for  36' 4  hours  for  nieht 
cajo  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
SasTimes  are  each  planning  , 

daily  feature  coverage.  ^  x  •  laT  1 

Idea  of  the  Chicago  Railroad  Gen.  Joins  NeWSWeek 
Fair  originated  with  F.  V.  Ko-  Malcolm  Muir,  publisher  of 
val,  public  relations  assistant  to  Newsweek,  announced  July  22 
tie  president  of  the  Chicago  &  that  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  retired, 
Xorth  Western  Railway,  which  first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  inde¬ 
will  celebrate  its  centennial  in  pendent  United  States  Air 
October  as  the  first  railroad  in  Force,  will  join  the  staff  of 
Chicago.  He  presented  his  idea  Newsweek  as  air  and  military 
for  a  pageant  to  Col.  Robert  R.  consultant  and  as  contributing 
UcCormick.  Tribune  editor  and  editor  on  Aug.  1. 
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The  synthetic  rubber  coatings  used  on 
Mercury  newspaper  rollers  are  available 
in  custom  formulas,  tailor-made  to  your 
individual  requirements. These  synthetics 
are  laboratory-controlled  to  provide  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  not  available  in 
natural  rubber.  For  example,  the  man¬ 
made  materials  provide  extra  resistance 
to  the  chemical  actions  of  special  inks, 
and  to  the  heat  and  abrasion  caused  by 
extremely  high  speed  press  operation.  At 
the  same  time.  Mercury  synthetic  rollers 
offer  every  advantage  of  natural  rubber 
(Natural  rubber  is  <//50  available  in  Mercury 
rollers,  for  those  who  prefer  them.) 
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MobilityMarksChicago 
News  Foreign  Service 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Although  in  its  50th 

year,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  is  not  suffering 
from  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
but  is  maintaining  its  mobility 
of  global  coverage  in  keeping 
with  the  postwar  supersonic  era. 

Today,  the  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  is  establishing  new 
measures  of  excellence  in  for¬ 
eign  reporting  in  keeping  with 
the  John  S.  Knight  regime  of 
building  a  competent  staff 
equipped  with  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  parts  of  a  shrink¬ 
ing  world. 

Founded  by  Lawson 

Fifty  years  ago  this  last 
spring.  Victor  Fremont  Lawson, 
founder  of  the  Daily  News,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  an  organized 
foreign  service  for  his  newspa¬ 
per.  He  had  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War.  He  said  at  that  time: 

“The  United  States  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  new  era.  Whether 
we  Americans  like  it  or  not, 
the  nation  henceforth  must 
.shoulder  the  responsibilities  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  world 
power.  ...  We  cannot  ignore 
what  other  nations  do  or  what 
they  think  of  us.  We  must  know 
the  world.  .  .  .  That  being  the 
case,  the  people  require  a 
world -wide  news  service  for 
their  enlightenment  and  in  the 
American  spirit.  It  is  no  longer 
safe  to  rely  almost  exclusively 
upon  foreign  agencies,  most  of 
them  subsidized  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments." 

Since  then,  under  four  pub¬ 
lishers.  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  has  grown  to  be  not 
only  the  oldest  independently- 
owned.  but  the  largest  service 
of  its  kind,  having  today  48 
U.  S.  and  four  Canadian  news 
paper  clients. 

Undergoes  3  Transitions 

In  the  course  of  50  years,  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  has 
undergone  three  transitions  in 
the  character  of  its  news  report. 
First,  a  multiplicity  of  “string" 
men,  writing  from  the  native 
points  of  view.  Second,  termed 
by  Hal  O'Flaherty,  director  of 
the  service  today,  as  “the  era  of 
magnificence,"  with  permanent 
correspondents,  writing  on  th# 
upper  levels  of  international  re¬ 
lations.  Third,  the  mobile  force 
of  widely-traveled  correspond¬ 
ents. 

A  marked  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  foreign  reporting  be¬ 
came  noticeable  during  World 
War  II  and  in  the  first  postwar 
years  under  the  direction  of 
John  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News.  Up 
to  1944,  the  service  had  operated 
under  three  publishers.  Lawson, 
the  founder;  Walter  Strong, 
1926  31;  and  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
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1931-44.  Knox  had  insisted  up¬ 
on  more  movement  than  had 
previously  been  the  custom,  but 
it  remained  for  John  Knight  to 
inject  the  “new  look"  into  the 
foreign  service. 

Knight  believed  in  movement, 
action,  travel,  research,  sharply 
defined  writing  and  first-hand 
knowledge.  Such  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Daily  News  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  many  of  whom  cov¬ 
ered  war  fronts  in  the  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe.  With  the  war 
over,  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  went  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  ol  “shakedown  to  peaceful 
way.” 

A  Global  Viewpoint 

In  the  50  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  the  CDN  Foreign  Service 
has  never  been  static,  but  under 
the  Knight  regime,  with  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  its 
progress,  the  service  has  become 
more  active  than  ever  in  its 
history. 

“To  be  rated  well,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  must  have  more  than 
local  background.”  explained 
Hal  O'Flaherty.  “Whereas,  in 
1920,  a  correspondent  might  be 
considered  great  if  he  knew 
Middle  Europe  or  had  lived  for 
years  in  one  capital  city,  today 
the  top-notchers  have  worked 
on  two  or  more  continents  and 
are  capable  of  thinking  and 
writing  from  a  global  point  of 
view.  Movement  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  or  from  South  America 
to  the  Middle  East  is  not  the 
exception.  It  is  the  rule  of  the 
Knight  regime.” 

Daily  News  correspondents 
were  admonished  to  be  the 
“eyes  of  the  American  people 
abroad"  and  were  instructed  to 
shun  high  diplomatic  levels  to 
get  close  to  the  people  in  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Dull  writing  was 
out.  It  had  to  be  interesting 
as  well  as  important.  Walters 
puts  it  this  way:  “We  strive  to 
make  significant  news  interest¬ 
ing." 

20  Staffers  Abroad 

Toda.v,  a  staff  of  20  writers, 
augmented  by  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Washington  bureau  ( the 
Foreign  News  Service  now  in¬ 
cludes  domestic  news)  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  key  points  throughout 
the  world,  or  are  constantly 
traveling  over  wide  areas  to 
help  American  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  know  their  world. 

They  are  a  capable  group  of 
comparatively  young  men, 
schooled  in  American  newspa¬ 
per  methods,  fortified  with  spec¬ 
ialized  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  people  of  whom  they 
write.  They  are  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  to  that  great  cavalcade  of 
Daily  News  correspondents  who 
made  the  service  outstanding 
during  the  past  half  century. 


Daily  News  correspondents  do 
not  seek  to  compete  with  the 
major  wire  services  abroad,  but 
rather  to  tell  the  story  behind 
the  story  in  a  timely  style  that 
does  not  have  to  rely  upon 
“spot  news”  to  carry  the  load, 
but  rather  carefully  gathered 
background  information,  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  “magazine 
touch”  plus  a  certain  amount  of 
exclusive  angles  that  add  to  the 
reader's  knowledge. 

Writing  for  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  at  present  are 
Arthur  Doak  Barnett.  China; 
Nat  A.  Barrows.  United  Nations; 
Keyes  Beech.  Japan;  June  Pro¬ 
vines  (Mrs.  Neil  Cowham).  Eu¬ 
rope;  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  U.  S. 
State  Department,  Washington; 
Charles  Fernandez,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  Frank  Flaherty.  Canada: 
Paul  Ghali.  Paris;  Ernie  Hill, 
Rome:  Fred  Hubbard,  Australia: 
Paul  Katigbak,  Philippines;  Wil¬ 
liam  McGaffin,  London:  Richard 
Morse,  India:  David  M.  Nichol, 
Berlin:  Albert  Ravenholt,  China; 
Richard  D.  Robinson.  Turkey: 
Fred  Sparks,  roving  Mediterran¬ 
ean  area:  Stephen  Trumbull. 
Alaska:  George  Weller,  enroute 
to  the  Far  East;  Leigh  White, 
roving  Middle  East. 

Several  Daily  News  foreign 
writers  are  either  on  leave  or 
vacation.  They  include  William 
Stoneman,  on  leave,  now  with 
the  United  Nations  secretariat: 
Phillips  Talbot,  on  leave  to 
teach  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  and  John  Thale, 
home  on  vacation. 

No  Policy  Stories 

One  of  the  greatest  values 
that  comes  to  the  service 
through  its  clients  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Daily  News  re 
ceives  constant  suggestions  for 
good  stories  from  client  editors, 
Walters  told  E&P.  “The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  kicks  in  with  two 
or  three  excellent  suggestions  a 
week,”  he  said.  “All  we  ask  is 
that  the  suggestions  are  for 
stories  of  general  interest.” 

“There  are  no  policy  stories 
on  the  wire."  he  added.  “The 
wire  is  operated  for  newspapers. 
Because  the  news  is  not  broad¬ 
cast  and  because  only  one  pa¬ 
per  in  a  city  receives  the  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  possible  for  a  paper 
to  hold  some  of  the  stories  for 
use  a  day  or  two  late.  While 
many  of  the  stories  are  spot, 
others  are  of  a  roundup  or  back¬ 
ground  type  that  can  safely  be 
held  a  day  or  so. 

“We  aim  to  proyide  seyeral 
stories  a  week  that  can  be  fea¬ 
tured  to  giye  ourselyes  and 
client  papers  a  distinctive  flavor. 
We  ourselves  do  not  use  every 
story  on  the  wire.  I  know  of 
no  client  who  does.  Different 
papers  select  different  stories, 
according  to  their  individual 
needs.” 

Walters  emphasized  that  Daily 
News  correspondents  are  in¬ 
structed  to  file  in  competition 
with  the  regular  wire  services 
only  when  they  “are  convinced 
they  are  able  to  scoop  the  wires, 
or  when  they  are  convinced  they 
can  do  a  better  job.” 

An  example  of  the  flexibility 
of  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
occurred  recently  when  Dale 
Stafford,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and 
former  sports  editor,  left  for 


London  to  observe  the  Olymnif 
Games  in  preparation  for 
troit's  anticipated  role  as  hott 
in  1956.  Stafford  will  cover 
Olympics  along  with  McGaffo 

The  list  of  “past  greats"  nj 
the  Daily  News  service  is  too 
long  for  detailed  mention.  TV 
list  includes  such  names  as  John 

T.  McCutcheon,  who  wrote  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  at  M*. 
nila  Bay;  Robert  Coltman,  who 
smuggled  out  the  first  news  of 
the  Boxer  rebellion;  Stanley 
Washburn,  Richard  Henry  Lit 
tie  and  Alfred  Curtis,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  Russian-Japanese  war 

When  World  War  I  came,  Ed 
ward  Price  Bell  was  in  London- 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer  occupied  the 
Paris  office  and  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  was  in  Berlin.  Later  Jun- 
ius  B.  Wood  went  from  front  to 
front  to  write  the  story  of  the 
war  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
American  “doughboy."  Later 
on,  as  a  prelude  to  World  War 
II,  Bill  Stoneman  left  Russia  to 
cover  Italy's  war  on  Ethiopia. 
Wallace  Deuel  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Edgar  Ansel  Mow- 
rer,  first  to  Rome  and  then  to 
Berlin.  John  Gunther  was  in 
London  from  1923  to  1936. 

World  War  II  saw  Leland 
Stowe  write  the  Russo-Finnish 
war,  then  to  Norway  to  tell  the 
first  story  of  Germany’s  Fifth 
Column,  later  to  write  of  the 
war  in  Greece,  Russia  and 
China.  Robert  J.  Casey  covered 
the  war  on  the  Western  Front 
and  after  Pearl  Harbor  he 
moved  to  the  Pacific  theater 
where  he  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway  and  submar 
ine  warfare,  then  back  to  Eu 
rope  for  the  end  of  the  war. 

Staff  Globe-Trotters 

George  Weller  covered  the 
fall  of  Greece,  the  fall  of  Singa 
pore,  the  battles  of  Buna  and 
Goona  in  New  Guinea,  then 
back  to  Europe  for  the  release 
of  the  Greeks  and  on  to  India 
Burma  and  finally  to  Japan 
David  Nichol,  in  Berlin  before 

U.  S.  entered  the  war,  later  in 
Russia,  is  now  covering  the 
American  zone  of  occupation  in 
Germany.  William  McGafBn 
covered  Western  Europe,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Japan  and  China  before  his 
present  post  in  London.  Paul 
Ghali,  now  in  Paris,  won  dis 
tinction  for  his  dispatches  from 
France  during  the  Vichy  days 
Deuel  and  Nat  Barrows  have 
both  distinguished  war  and 
peace-time  records.  Hal  O'Fla 
herty,  director  of  the  foreign 
service,  left  his  post  as  Daily 
News  managing  editor  to  be¬ 
come  a  war  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific  theater. 

Phillips  Talbot,  with  the  U.  S 
Navy  during  the  war,  has 
emerged  as  an  authority  on  In 
dia.  Ernie  Hill  and  John  Thalt 
entered  the  foreign  service  via 
the  South  American  scene  to 
take  over  first-line  jobs  in  Eu 
rope.  Keyes  Beech,  formerly  a 
Marine,  is  now  covering  tha 
American  occupation  in  JapM 
Paul  Katigbak  has  been  in  tm 
Philippines  for  years,  havmj 
disappeared  after  the  Japanex 
moved  into  Manila  and 
mained  with  the  guerrillas 
throughout  the  war. 

The  Daily  News  Foreign  Ser 
vice  enters  its  second  half  cen¬ 
tury  with  full  speed  ahead. 
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Tv^p'aper  NEWS-^ 


FCC  Says  Press  Caitoon  Prize  Puts 
Will  Gel  Relay  New  Roof  on  Houst 

m  Dallas,  Tex.  —  Skipping  th 

KfPmienCieS  controversial  angles,  Jac 

Howell  (Here)  Ficklen  is  gla 
W-'kSHiNGTON  —  The  Federal  to  have  the  $1 

Communications  Commission  as-  000  -  priz 

sured  protesting  newspapers  and  money  in  th 

wire  services  last  week  that  a  m  anti  -  socialize< 

oroDOsed  FCC  revision  of  wave-  K  ■  medicine  c  a : 

l^th  allocations  for  “special  f  toon  contes 

»rvices’’  would  not  overlook  jf  ( E&P,  July  1' 


La  Prensa  Gets 
Newsprint  Squeeze 

Although  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Kires.  received  last  February  ex¬ 
change  permits  covering  imports 
of  nearly  34,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  —  a  year’s  supply  —  a 
niling  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Argentina  has  been  invoked  so 
IS  to  make  the  permits  value¬ 
less.  according  to  a  July  16  dis- 
pitch  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Oa  May  14  the  bank  prohibit¬ 
ed  payments  for  imports  by  the 
nnsfer  of  dollars  from  Argen- 
tiia.  Despite  the  understanding 
Isst  February  that  the  govern- 
noit  trading  agency  would  buy 
15%  of  the  Prensa  shipments  as 
I  condition  of  permitting  them, 
the  agency  has  not  taken  any 
Prensa  newsprint,  according  to 
1  reliable  source,  the  Times  dis- 
piteh  states. 

Prensa  now  has  about  6500 
tons  for  immediate  use  and  is 
consuming  about  2700  tons  a 
Mnth.  TTiere  is  no  indication 
when  another  shipment  will  be 
side  because  the  government 
bis  not  replied  to  the  newspa- 
ptfs  pleas  for  credits  to  cover 


45-Mile  Report  Cites 
Lack  of  Cleanliness 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Bud  Zubler, 
Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter, 
toured  45  miles  of  streets  in  all 
sections  of  the  city  and  found 
30%  to  40%  of  the  inspected 
area  dirty. 

In  a  report  on  his  travels, 
Zubler  described  each  street 
and  concluded  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  residents,  property 
owners  and  business  have  a 
responsibility  in  helping  keep 
city  streets  clean. 
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Ne’w  Sales  Manager 

Edward  G.  Murray,  executive 
vicepresident  of  St.  Regis  Sales 
Corporation,  subsidiary  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Alan  B.  Helffrich  as  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Printing, 
Publication  &  Converting  Paper 
Division  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Helffrich,  who  has  heretofore 
acted  as  Eastern  Sales  Manager 
of  that  division,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  position  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Donaldson,  Jr. 


The  telephone  facilities  that  seemed  big  enough 
before  the  war  are  not  nearly  big  enough  for  now. 
So  w  e’ve  been  hard  at  work  on  our  biggest  expansion 
program. 

Just  in  the  past  year,  we  started  work  on  1 500  new 
telephone  buildings  or  additions  to  present  build¬ 
ings.  In  the  three  years  since  the  war,  we've  added 
nearlv  g,ooo,ooo  new  Bell  telephones.  And  still  more 
are  needed! 

It  shows  how  the  Telephone  Company  must  keep 
growing  to  meet  your  needs.  To  serse  a  nation  like 
ours,  the  Bell  System  can  never  be  too  big. 

W  e’re  going  full  speed  ahead  with  this  expansion 
program  so  that  everybody,  everywhere,  can  have 
more  and  better  telephone  service  than  ever  before. 


University  to  Aid 
W— ANA  Program 

Knoxville — The  University  of 
Tennessee  has  announced 
Hinmgh  Acting  President  Char- 
*J  E.  Brehm  its  “full  support” 

<  the  economic  education  pro- 
Pim  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
tile  Association  of  National  Ad- 
wbsers  and  the  American  As- 
■ciition  of  Advertising  Agen- 
oei. 

The  University  will  undertake 
« Iwoad  program  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  economic  educa- 
hw  outlined  by  the  Joint  Com- 
Objectives  are  to  ex- 
the  advantages  of  the 
hoerican  economic  system,  how 
^functions,  and  why  it  should 
h*  preserved  and  strengthened. 
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*  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  Interested 
in  these  territories  read 


BELL  telephone  SYSTEM 


Flint  Sees  Research 
Results  Before  ’49 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa.  —  Initial  re-  in  the  production  of  a  news- 
suits  of  the  research  program  paper, 
covering  newspaper  production  “We  ought  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
problems  are  within  sight  be-  tect  a  build-up  of  tension  in  a 
fore  the  year  is  out.  web  and  correct  it  before  the 

C.  M.  Flint,  research  director  web  breaks  and  forces  a  tem- 
of  the  American  Newspaper  porary  shutdown.  We  should 
Publishers  Association,  brought  be  able  to  predict  whether  a 
this  cheering  message  to  the  questionable  blanket  will  stand 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  up  under  today’s  run,”  he  said, 
here  this  week.  He  said  he  re-  and  asked;  “Other  processes 
ferred  specifically  to  the  prob-  can  predict  such  production 
lem  of  mat  packing  and  the  failures  before  they  occur,  why 
feasibility  of  automatic  routers,  not  we?” 

The  large  appropriation  made  The  answer  to  his  question, 
by  ANPA  last  April  for  the  re-  he  stated,  can  only  be  solved 
search  program  is  "definitely  by  scientific  determination  of 
not”  for  the  sole  purpose  of  what  the  problem  actually  is 
exploiting  the  “cold  type”  and  the  scientific  application  of 
process.  Flint  emphasized.  known  principles. 

“That  is  not  our  primary  The  initial  results  of  the  re¬ 
function,'  he  assured  the  large  search  program,  Mr.  Flint  em- 
group  of  production  men.  phasized,  will  probably  be  in 

However,  he  added,  some  of  the  field  of  so-called  engineer- 
the  problems — such  as  engrav-  ing  development, 
ing  time — of  the  Chicago  tech-  After  his  assertion  that  ANPA 
niques  need  to  be  solved  be-  research  was  not  functioning  for 
cause  that  would  benefit  normal  the  primary  purpose  of  “cold 
production  routine.  He  stressed  type"  development.  Flint  said: 
again,  in  repeating  the  April  “The  use  of  cold  type  printing 
presentation  of  new  techniques,  in  actual  production  has  defi- 
that  there  is  no  “revolution”  in  nitely  developed  problems  of 
the  printing  industry,  but  rather  w’ide  interest  which  will  eventu- 
an  ‘evolution"  which  the  news-  ally  be  overcome, 
papers  must  recognize.  “The  major  problem,  of 

“We  have  a  very  great  in-  course,  is  the  time  required  to 
terest  in  what  is  being  done  in  engrave  a  page-size  plate  by  the 
the  way  of  development  of  usual  acid  etching  techniques, 
justifying  t.vpewriters,  new  “Considerable  work  is  being 
etching  techniques,  new  etch-  done  to  reduce  this  over  -  all 
ing  alloys  and  direct  plate  time  and  to  produce  results 
printing,”  Flint  said.  which  are  equally  satisfactory. 

“We  would  be  very  foolish  The  approach  to  this  problem  is 
indeed  if  we  did  not  put  our-  radical  but  shows  considerable 
selves  in  a  position  of  being  promise  of  results.  A  solution 
able  to  apply  those  techniques  of  this  problem  would,  of 
to  our  processes,  should  those  course,  benefit  us  in  our  normal 
techniques  ever  develop  to  a  production  routines.” 
suitable  stage.  Flint  made  public  the  two 

“We  are  and  will  continue  to  developments  which  he  hoped 
cooperate  with  those  individ-  would  be  successful  and  would 
uals  and  manufacturers  who  are  find  wide  application  in  con- 
hard  at  work  on  this  develop-  ventional  newspaper  produc- 
ment  but  this  development  is  tion  processes, 
not  our  primary  function,”  he  “We  are  taking  a  very  care- 
added.  ful  look  at  the  problem  of  mat 

Flint  broke  down  the  ANPA  packing,  and  our  tests  up  to 

research  into  three  general  now  indicate  that  we  are  at 

classifications  —  basic  research,  least  on  the  right  track,”  he 

long  range  development  and  en-  said. 

gineering  improvements.  “The  second  development  is 

One  of  the  fundamental  that  of  a  completely  automatic 
points  to  be  stressed  in  basic  router  which  also  shows  con- 

research  is  a  study  of  print-  siderable  promise.  I  sincerely 
ability,  to  determine  those  fac-  hope  that  before  our  next  Con- 
tors  which  affect  the  deposition  ference  both  of  these  develop- 
of  ink  on  paper  and  the  ac-  ments  will  have  been  carri^ 
ceptance  of  that  ink  by  the  to  a  successful  conclusion.” 
paper,  according  to  Flint.  Flint  added. 

“We  want  to  know,  for  ex-  Field  tests  on  these  problems 
ample,  why  two  webs  of  paper,  are  being  conducted  in  three 
looking  exactly  alike  and  newspaper  plants, 
which,  by  any  tests  we  can  Flint  announced  that  he  was 
now  apply,  have  exactly  the  setting  up  a  small  research  lab- 
same  characteristics,  will  not  oratory  to  enable  his  depart- 
accept  ink  in  the  same  manner,”  ment  to  work  cooperatively 
he  said.  with  manufacturers. 

The  development  of  instru-  “It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
ments,  if  possible,  to  determine  laboratory  to  engage  in  funda- 
those  characteristics,  is  one  of  mental  research  work  but  to 
the  functions  of  the  research  function  more  as  a  workshop 
program,  Flint  explained.  where  we  can  determine  pres- 

While  the  field  of  long-range  ent  industry  standards  and 
development  is  not  yet  under  yardsticks,  evaluate  new  ma- 
way,  Flint  said  his  department  terials,  new  developments  and 
is  trying  to  establish  a  program  new  equipments.”  the  research 
which  takes  into  consideration  director  said, 
the  purely  mechanical  processes  Flint  summarized  the  research 
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Examining  exhibits  at  the  Mechanical  Conference  are  (1.  to  r.); 
Wilner  F.  Eagens,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald;  Ray  Harrey 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette;  W.  B.  Aston  and  Ralph  A.  Tucker,  both 

of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

program  as  “one  of  the  big-  The  machine  on  display  is  en- 
gest  jobs  in  the  history  of  news-  route  to  the  new  Louisville 
paper  production.”  Courier-Journal  and  Times 

His  disclosure  that  the  first  plant.  It  was  invented  by  the 
projects  are  aimed  at  improv-  late  Ed  Wallace  and  'T.  R.  Sykes 
ing  production  in  the  stereo-  and  developed  in  the  Toronto 

type  department  was  partic  Star  s  own  research  laboratory, 

ularly  pleasing  to  the  men  of  Other  wire  tying  machines 
that  branch  of  the  business,  were  described  by  company  rep- 
L.  J.  Griner.  Detroit  (Mich.)  resentatives.  Julian  Eberle,  Mil 
News,  voiced  their  sentiments  waukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  report 
when  he  declared  that  condi  ed  how  his  department  had 

tions  and  problems  are  virtu  stepped  up  the  production  of 

ally  the  same  as  they  were  in  a  Signode  machine  to  30  ties 
1892  and  in  the  days  of  Henry  a  minute,  against  the  report^ 
A.  Wise  Wood.  average  of  18  to  20. 

“There  is  a  very  great  need.  "  Holding  great  interest  of  the 
Griner  said,  “for  scientific  meas-  crowd  was  the  picturization  of 
urement  devices  to  help  stereo-  the  new  Minneapolis  Star  and 
typers  achieve  the  necessar.v  Tribune  mailroom  which  con- 
quality  of  mats  and  mold.s.  tains  22,600  square  feet  of  floor 
Particularly  there  is  need  for  space,  with  seven  assembly  lines 
a  device  to  gauge  depth  of  from  press  to  tying  machine  to 
molds  accurately.”  chutes  to  delivery  trucks.  Four- 

Today,  he  complained,  every-  teen  trucks  are  loaded  simul- 
thing  wrong  in  the  production  taneously.  There  is  also  an  in- 
of  the  paper  is  blamed  on  the  coming  conveyor  belt  to  bring 
stereotype  department.  supplements  from  the  loading 

“Right  now,”  he  said,  “they  dock  to  the  stuffing  tables, 
blame  everything  on  the  high  C.  R.  McGuire,  assistant  me 
shrinkage  mat  except  our  in-  chanical  superintendent  of  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  Rus-  Minneapolis  papers,  explained 
sia.”  how  a  Sunday  run  of  more  than 

Instead  of  using  high  shrink-  500.000  copies,  with  four  insert- 
age  mats,  one  production  man  ing  operations,  is  handled  quick- 
suggested  from  the  floor,  why  ly  and  efficiently.  In  the  process, 
not  reduce  the  size  of  the  origi-  nearly  300  local  high  school  and 
nal  page  form?  college  boys  are  employed  as 

As  usual  at  these  conferences,  stuffers.  The  whole  operation 
the  stereotypers  engaged  in  the  is  on  rigid  schedule.  The  fi- 
liveliest  question  -  and  -  answer  nal  edition  which  often  weighs 
period  of  the  whole  meeting,  two  and  one  half  pounds  is  han- 
They  debated  the  best  combina-  died  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hour 
tion  of  mats  for  direct  pressure  per  man,  McGuire  said, 
molding;  they  argued  the  ad  John  W.  Park,  production 

vantages  and  disadvantages  of  chief  of  Chicago  Tribune,  gave 
the  extra  “bump”  for  halftones  the  details  of  a  laboratory  an 
under  direct  pressure,  and  they  alysis  made  10  years  ago,  after 
discussed  metal  qualities.  the  disastrous  Chicago  Times 

Among  the  many  business  pressroom  fire,  in  which  it  was 
office  executives  present,  the  determined  that  synthetic  rub- 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  meth-  ber  rollers  are  the  ‘maximum 
ods  for  mechanizing  the  mail-  fire  insurance.”  Rubber  and 
room  operation.  They  flocked  other  composition  rollers,  tests 
to  demonstrations  of  the  Toronto  revealed,  are  much  more  flam- 
Star's  Wallastar  bundler  ($12,-  mable.  , 

500,  plus  $1,500  duty)  which  The  conference  also  heard 

wire-ties  20  bundles  a  minute.  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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lions  to  Greet 
N.  Y.  With 
Full  Page  Ads 


Sun-Times  Has 
'Ghoul  Pool' 

Chicago — When  Gen.  Persh¬ 
ing  died  last  week,  Robert  Ran¬ 
kin,  Sun-Times  reporter,  collect¬ 
ed  $50  “death  benefit  claim”  in 
the  Sun-Times  “ghoul  pool."  in 
which  50  Sun-Times  staff  mem¬ 
bers  pay  in  a  dollar  to  draw  the 
name  of  some  celebrity  well  up 
in  years. 

When  a  claim  is  paid,  the 
members  kick  in  another  dollar 
to  build  up  the  death  benefit  re¬ 
serve  and  as  a  member's  “name” 
is  “called.”  he  draws  a  new 
name. 


^  Queetron, -Mower  Sntdb 
you  II  fee  on  ^36/  Stjreet! ' 


ions  International  is  greet- 
New  York  City  with  full- 
•  advertisements  in  10  news- 
irs  in  connection  with  its 
annual  international  con- 
lion  there  July  26-29.  These 
the  first  announcements  of 


i  WIN  A  MILLION 


To  Demonstrate 
Techniques  at 
StateCentennial 


Milwaukee — How  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  inform  the 
world  of  everyday  news  events 
will  be  demonstrated  with  some 
of  the  most  modern  equipment 
and  methods  of  communication 
at  the  new  Milwaukee  Journal 
communications  building  which 
is  being  erected  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Fair  park  here  for  the 
Winconsin  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  Aug.  7  29. 

The  building  will  be  one  story, 
heavy  beam  construction,  75  feet 
long  and  40  feet  deep  at  its 
widest  point.  Atop  the  build¬ 
ing,  at  a  height  of  40  feet  from 
the  ground  in  letters  about  three 
at  the  fggj  high  will  be  a  continuous, 
traveling  electric  sign  which 
will  flash  news  bulletins. 

Visitors  will  see  news  come  in 
on  teletypes,  watch  AM,  FM  and 
television  broadcasts,  observe 
baseball  scores  come  in  on  a 
Western  Union  ticker  tape,  view 
pictures  of  the  exposition  sent 
in  by  telephoto  to  the  Journal’s 
downtown  office  and  watch  the 
reception  of  other  pictures. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  AM 
station  WTMJ,  will  broadcast 
minute  news  bulletins 
radio  stations,  throughout  the  day  and  evening. 

_  hotels,  newspa-  In  addition  12  of  its  regular  pro- 

pn  and  others  for  their  part  grams  will  be  broadcast  from 
imaging  a  convention  at  which  the  communication  center.  In- 
SOM  are  expected.  terviews  and  other  special 

A  limited  run  of  this  novel  programs  will  also  be  held  in 
public  relations  campaign  was  the  building  or  outside  by 
imle  in  connection  with  the  WTMJ  AM,  FM  and  TV  stations. 
1M7  convention  in  San  Fran-  Other  broadcasts  will  be  from 
cxo  and,  according  to  Lions  Radio  Hall  on  the  exposition 
Club  officials,  was  highly  sue-  grounds.  A  complete  radio  stu- 
wrful.  No  other  service  club  dio  and  control  room  will  be  set 
1#!  ever  used  advertising  in  up  in  the  windows  of  the  build- 
wspapers  in  such  a  manner  ing.  Television  receiving  sets 
al  may  herald  a  new  and  con-  will  be  in  operation, 
iming  classification  of  national  So  that  visitors  may  meet 
i^ising  for  newspapers,  the  some  of  the  writers  whose  arti- 
CioM  claim.  cles  they  read  in  the  Journal, 

Ibe  advertisements  were  pre-  a  number  of  staff  members  will 
^  and  placed  by  Klau-Van  be  at  the  building, 
wersom  -  Dunlap  Associates, 

“t,  Milwaukee 


Emcee:  “How  much  does  it  cost,  by  Air  Express 
To  ship  10  pounds  1200  miles,  no  less?” 
Homer:  “Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  that  before? 

All  it  costs  is  $3.84! 

“I  use  it  many  times  each  day — 

It’s  the  fastest  possible  way  to  make  hay! 
Easy  Street’s  already  my  address, 

Thanks  to  Scheduled  Airline  Air  Express. 

“What’s  more  you  get  door-to-door  service,  too 
— And  all  at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

In  these  days  of  price  inflation 

Air  Express  rates  are  cause  for  elation!” 


their  kind  to  appear  in  New 
York  newspapers. 

Readers  of  Sunday,  July  25, 
iditicns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Inrnal  American,  Herald-Trib- 
me,  Daily  News,  Mirror,  Post 
sAHome  News  and  the  Brook- 
‘Lions  Roar 
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!y*  Eagle  will  see 
HELLO  NEW  YORK' 
top  of  full  page  ads  explaining 
tte  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
organization.  This  same  ad  will 
run  in  Monday  editions  of  the 
SnYork  Sun,  World-Telegram, 
iD  three  editions  of  the  Wall 
Stmt  Journal  and  in  all  editions 
of  Saturday’s  Christian  Science 
Ifmitor. 

.Another  800  line  ad  “Thank 
you.  New  York”  will  appear 
Thursday  in  the  same  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  copy  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  delegates  and 
nsitors  to  the  city  and  county  two 
oJicials,  police, 
transportation. 
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Specity  Air  Express-Worlds  fastest  Shipping  Service 


•  Lew  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  prin¬ 
cipal  U.S.  towns  and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

True  case  history:  Standard  instructions  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  advertising  agency  to  electro¬ 
typers  are  to  “use  Air  Express.”  Gives  more  time 
on  every  job.  Typical  shipment  was  20  lbs.  of 
electros  for  Chicago  publisher.  Picked  up  in 
Rochester  9:45  a.m.,  delivered  5:30  p.m.  52 1 
miles.  Air  Express  charge  only  ,S3.11.  Phone 
local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 
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Xmas  Card  Section 

Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  White- 

-  head,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Los 

fowsing  attention  on  In-  Angeles  advertising  service  has 
^’s  State  Park  system  the  announced  the  issue  of  a  Christ- 
Bend  Tribune  has  issued  mas  Greeting  Supplement  con- 
*  if  page  tabloid  edition  con-  taining  101  ads,  complete  with 
““ag  an  article  and  pictures  art,  headings,  and  copy.  Includ- 
siiwt  each  of  Indiana's  15  state  ed  Is  an  unusual  full  page  lay- 
jWtt  The  articles  were  writ-  out  with  copy  for  three  color 
™  hy  Ray  Gregg,  Trib  staffer,  reproduction. 
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Relaxing  after  a  hot  convention  session  (1.  to  r.):  W.  L.  Knighton.i 
Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald;  Edmund  A.  F.  O'Connor.  Baltimore 
Afro-American:  E.  Curtis  White,  Indianapolis  Star;  and  Earl  Weis- 
kittel,  Youngstown  Vindicator. 


Research  Results 

Continued  from  page  62 


technical  reports  on  fire  haz¬ 
ards  and  paper  chemistry  re¬ 
search.  John  G.  Strange  of  the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry 
cautioned  the  newspaper  group 
against  becoming  impatient  if 
their  research  program  ever 
appears  to  slow  down.  There 
are  bound  to  be  periods,  he 
said,  when  the  sponsors  will  not 
be  entirely  happy  and  will  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth. 

On  the  subject  of  fire  hazards, 
R.  B.  Quackenboss  of  the  Rol¬ 
lins  Burdick  Hunter  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  advised  that  there  is  no 
all-purpose  extinguisher  and 
recommended  that  production 
supervisors  give  some  attention 
to  the  dangers  from  oily  vapors 
in  the  duct  systems.  He  sug¬ 
gested  refrigeration  systems  to 
condense  them.  He  also  pro 
posed  that  specified  sections  of 
the  plant  be  designated  as 
smoking  areas  and  advised  em¬ 
ployers  to  enforce  no-smoking 
rules  with  firmness  and  fair 
play. 

W.  E.  Turner,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.,  described  the  many 
types  of  trucks  being  used  in 
newspaper  services  and  said 
there  was  little  possibility  for 
standardization,  but  he  urged 
watchfulness  against  overload¬ 
ing  of  tailboards  because  it  is 
an  accident  hazard.  He  told 
how  the  New  York  Daily  News 
has  recently  modernized  its 
truck  fleet  with  166  units  de¬ 
signed  for  maneuverability, 
safety  and  comfort.  The  body 
is  high  enough  to  enable  a  man 
to  stand  up  inside,  and  brakes 
are  design^  to  permit  stopping 
within  two  truck  lengths. 

Earl  Weiskittel,  Youngstown 
(O. )  Vindicator,  stressed  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  angle  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  pressroom  management 
and  laid  down  the  principles  that 
the  foreman  should  have  a  fun¬ 
damental  understanding  of  press 
operation  and  an  ability  as  a 
pressman  that  would  earn  him 
the  respect  of  the  other  men. 

In  his  personal  relations  with 
his  force,  Weiskittel  said,  the 
foreman  should  learn  to  praise 
judiciously  and  only  for  some¬ 
thing  actually  accomplished;  and 
should  never  be  afraid  to  de¬ 
velop  leadership  under  him. 

Weiskittel  explained  the  Vin¬ 
dicator’s  system  for  controlling 
pressroom  operations  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  an  average  was¬ 
tage  of  only  70  papers  on  a  start 
of  an  eight-unit  run.  Complete 
charts  are  kept  to  record  web 
breaks  and  other  data  on  every 
run  and  every  unit.  A  master 
chart  shows  the  proper  setup  for 
each  run  and  anyone  in  the 
pressroom  can  follow  it. 

Pressroom  superintendents 
discussed  at  length  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ink  misting  in  mail- 
rooms,  and  some  suggested  ways 
of  minimizing  it.  One  plan  be¬ 
ing  tried  by  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  according  to  J.  Harold 
Mintun,  is  to  create  a  slight  vac¬ 
uum  r^ucing  the  air  pressure 
which  forces  the  ink  mist 
through  conveyor  line  openings. 

Consensus  of  those  participat¬ 


ing  in  the  discussion  was  that 
the  glass-beaded  drawsheets  now 
being  used  widely  are  reducing 
offset,  but  John  W.  Park.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  complained  they 
wear  out  too  quickly.  Others 
said  they  hadn’t  found  this  same 
fault.  One  or  two  mentioned  that 
the  glass  beads  drop  off  the 
blankets.  E.  Curtis  White,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  said  further 
tests  are  being  made  there  and 
the  drawsheets  were  being  sub¬ 
jected  “to  a  beating.” 

At  the  engravers'  session,  an 
automatic  halftone  exposure  con¬ 
trol  machine  was  demonstrated 
by  K.  R.  Burchard  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Sales  Corp., 
and  a  simple  one-color  and  black 
system  was  described  by  John 
O.  Bower,  picture  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  reported  on  recent  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Fairchild 
Photoelectric  Engraver,  one  of 
which  was  on  exhibit  at  the 
convention.  Speed  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  reduced  about 
one-third  to  overcome  a  "bug” 
which  resulted  in  pooriy  formed 
dots.  However,  Stackhouse  said, 
the  company  is  again  stepping 
up  the  speed  of  its  original  de¬ 
sign  with  the  improvement  of 
the  stylus.  At  present  the  time 
for  turning  out  a  one-column 
cut  is  12  minutes,  but  smaller 
detail  is  picked  up  than  under 
the  previous  rate  of  speed. 

A.  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  of  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co.,  talked  about 
the  new  cold  grid  printer  for 
the  engraving  department. 

■ 

New  H-T  Series 

Better  understanding  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  economic  struc¬ 
tures,  is  the  aim  of  a  new 
series  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Belgium  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  8-page  section,  July 
21,  including  maps,  photographs, 
and  ads  in  addition  to  features 
by  European  correspondents. 
The  Benelux  countries,  France 
and  Switzerland  also  will  be 
studied. 


1,022  Attend 
ANPA  Conference 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Total  regis¬ 
tration  at  the  20th  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  was  1,022 
of  which  638  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers,  guests  and 
students.  The  rest  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  supply  firms. 

The  registration  fell  short  of 
last  year's  Chicago  record  by 
about  100.  Among  this  year's 
registrants  were  more  than  a 
score  from  Canada  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspapers  in  In¬ 
dia,  China  and  Sweden.  The 
U.  S.  list  included  W.  W.  Rod¬ 
gers,  former  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  who  is  handling  labor 
re.ations  for  the  Washington 
(D  C. )  Times-Star. 

Philip  Young,  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  introduced  as  the 
only  registrant  who  has  at¬ 
tended  all  20  conferences.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  handled  by 
Walter  E.  Wines,  veteran  head 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment,  and  his  assistants, 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  and  Fred 
Brickner. 


Whitelaw  Reid  Marries 
Miss  Dorothy  Brandon 

Miss  Joan  Brandon  and 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  obtained  a  li¬ 
cense  this  week  to  be  married 
July  24  at  the  Purchase,  N.  Y. 
home  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Og¬ 
den  Reid. 

Mrs.  Reid  is  president  of  the 
paper,  and  the  bridegroom- 
elect,  34,  became  its  editor  last 
year  when  his  father  died.  His 
grandfather,  Whitelaw  Reid, 
onetime  U.S.  diplomat,  succeed¬ 
ed  Horace  Greeley  as  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Tribune  in 
1872. 

A  Barnard  College  student. 
Miss  Brandon,  18,  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dorothy  Brandon,  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Today’s 
Moderns  page. 
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Stereos  Ask 
Defeat  of 
T-H  Law 

Philadelphia  —  Resolution* 
calling  upon  all  sections  of 
labor  to  form  a  united  top  com¬ 
mittee  “for  the  purpose  of  unit 
ing  all  labor  for  the  defeat  nt 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act”  were  in 
troduced  at  the  45th  annual  con 
vention  of  the  International 
Stereotypers’  and  ElectrotynerV 
Union  of  North  America  he'd 
here  July  19-24  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  “ 

Setting  forth  that  the  Taft 
Hartley  "anti-labor  act  is  * 
menace  to  all  labor,”  the  reso¬ 
lutions  were  introduced  by 
Cleveland  Stereotypers’  Union 
No.  22.  The  same  instrument 
requested  that  more  I.S.&EU 
unions  advocate  and  assist 
Printing  Trades  Unions  in 
forming  Printing  Trades  Unions 
Legislative  Councils  for  the 
protection  of  the  closed  shop 
and  other  standards. 

Action  on  labor  legislation 
came  late  on  the  agenda  of  the 
convention,  which  was  debat¬ 
ing  the  Cleveland  resolutions 
as  E&P  went  to  press,  with  in¬ 
dications  that  a  final  decision 
might  go  over  until  Friday  or 
Saturday  sessions. 

A  total  of  112  delegates  reii 
resenting  some  175  stereotypen 
and  electrotypers’  locals  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  includinj 
both  newspaper  and  commer 
cial  shops,  attended  the  con 
vention.  Leo  J.  Buckley,  ot 
New  York,  international  pres 
dent,  conducted  proceedings  d 
the  6-day  sessions.  OfBcial 
hosts  for  the  convention  city 
were  James  McKee,  stereotypers 
local  No.  7,  and  Fred  Sigman 
electrotypers  local  No.  72,  Phila 
delphia. 

The  union  has  more  than  10, 
000  members. 

By  substantial  majority  vote 
the  convention  mov^  to  aban 
don  at  its  expiration  date  oi 
March  31,  1949,  the  group  in 
surance  plan  now  in  force  with 
the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  Matthew  J 
Woll,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  president. 

The  delegates  favored  havinf 
the  union  conduct  its  own  in 
surance  affairs. 


Official  Bars  Press; 
Ired  by  Editorial 

Detroit — After  charges  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  “shot 
full  of  corruption,”  Michigw 
Attorney  General  Eugene  F 
Black  closed  his  office  to  news 
papermen. 

“You  sicken  me,”  said  tm 
.state  official  when  he  ordered 
William  C.  Kulsa,  a  reporter  fo; 
the  Booth  Newspapers,  to  leave 
Kulsa  had  asked  Black  a  que^ 
tion  pertaining  to  an  auto  raci 
ets  grand  jury.  , 

Mr.  Black’s  ire  was  arousec 
by  an  editorial  which  suggesta 
that  he  “put  up  or  shut  up  u 
his  investigation  of  padJ 
finances. 
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Chicago  Tribune' 
Breaks  Record 
For  Ad  'Volume 

Chicago — For  the  12  months 
ending  June  30.  the  Chicago 
Tribune  broke  all  previous  rec- 
‘rfs  for  advertising  volume 
printed  by  any  newspaper  in 
Jmy  12-month  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Media  Records. 

In  so  doing,  the  Tribune  broke 
its  own  record  for  setting  a  new 
hiih  mark  in  the  preceding  12 
months.  Tribune  total  advertis- 
inf  for  the  period  ending  last 
w  20  amounted  to  41,192,658 
lines  a  gain  of  5.387,011  lines, 
Tincrease  of  15^..  The  Trib¬ 
une  exceeded  the  next  highest 
newspaper  by  7,335,628  lines,  or 
22^c  reports  Media  Records. 

Largest  share  of  the  increase 
«as  achieved  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  period.  Between 
January  1  and  June  30,  the  Trib¬ 
une  gained  3,647.021  lines,  or 
jjfi  of  the  annual  increase.  The 
new  record  was  established  in 
spite  of  the  printers'  strike  now 
reKhing  its  eighth  month. 

Display  advertising  accounted 
fur  a  gain  of  3,235,841  lines,  of 
which  1.832,553  came  from  re¬ 
tailers.  The  gain  in  classified 
amounted  to  2,151.170.  Increase 
in  other  major  divisions  were: 
general,  1.147,893  lines;  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  501,035;  automo¬ 
tive.  237,747;  and  hnancial,  17,- 
648. 

During  this  period,  more  than 
two  million  individual  display 
and  want  ads  were  printed. 


Dual  Ownership 
Hit  in  Canada 

Montral  —  Governors  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
have  handed  down  a  ruling  that 
“where  there  is  dual  ownership 
of  a  newspaper  and  a  radio 
station,  the  operations  should  be 
distinctly  separate  one  from  the 
other.” 

The  edict,  affecting  28  sta¬ 
tions,  grew  out  of  a  complaint 
registered  against  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  station,  CJCA.  The 
CBC  board  declared,  in  effect, 
no  official  of  the  newspaper 
should  give  directions  regarding 
the  content  or  time  of  particular 
broadcasts. 


Polio  Cancels  'Derby' 

The  recent  poliomyelitis  epi¬ 
demic  has  forced  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News  to  temporarily 
postpone  its  annual  Soap  Box 
Derby  promotion.  Originally 
scheduled  for  July  21,  it  has 
now  been  set  for  Aug.  11  in 
hopes  that  a  ban  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  children  who  are  sixteen- 
and-under  will  be  lifted  by  that 
time. 

■ 

Tercentenary  Edition 

The  East  Hampton  (N.  Y.) 
Star,  usually  eight  to  16  pages 
weekly,  published  a  60-page  edi¬ 
tion  July  15  commemorating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  town¬ 
ship's  founding.  Jeannette  Ed¬ 
wards  Rattray,  associate  editor, 
was  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
matter. 


115  Calif.  Papers 
Hove  Insurance 
Plans  for  Boys 

San  Francisco — Almost  all  of 
California’s  dailies  have  an  in¬ 
surance  program  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  boys,  a  state¬ 
wide  survey  shows. 

More  than  40  dailies  now  have 
24  hour  coverage.  The  trend  is 
toward  round-the-clock  and 
other  phases  of  added  coverage 
rather  than  insurance  merely  for 
the  period  the  boy  is  delivering 
papers. 

The.se  facts  were  brought  out 
in  a  survey  made  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion's  insurance  committee  head¬ 
ed  by  Ross  Winchester,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin. 

115  Papers 

The  Foundation  itself  sent  in¬ 
quiries  to  all  of  the  state's  120 
newspapers.  All  but  four  have 
replied  to  date.  All  but  one  of 
those  replying  reported  an  in¬ 
surance  program  had  been  set 
up. 

C.  Robert  Payne,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  said 
efforts  to  complete  the  survey 
and  learn  the  exact  insurance 
action  in  each  of  the  California 
dailies  is  now  under  way. 

Development  of  the  insurance 
programs  results  from  extended 
activity  over  two  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  insurance  committee. 
The  committee's  action  has  wid¬ 
ened  interest  in  policies  for  the 


newspaperboys  in  insurance  as 
well  as  in  newspaper  circles, 
and  a  variety  of  programs  at 
increasingly  attractive  r  at  e  s 
have  been  proffered  publishers 
in  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Desirable  insurance  benefits  as 
listed  by  the  committee  after 
lengthy  studies  are  accidental 
death  and  normal  death  benefits, 
unallocated  medical  benefits, 
and  full  expense  provision  for 
ambulance,  drugs,  x-ray  and  hos¬ 
pitalization.  The  committee  re¬ 
ports  agreement  that  policies 
should  provide  for  extensions  of 
straight  life  provisions  after  the 
boy  has  left  his  route,  providing 
the  newspaperboy  then  wishes 
to  carry  the  premium. 

Several  companies  are  now  de¬ 
veloping  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  committee's  desires, 
Winchester  reported.  Sample 
policies  with  premium  quota¬ 
tions  should  be  ready  for  a  re¬ 
port  at  the  October  membership 
meeting. 

Seven  specific  coverage  needs 
are  listed  by  the  committee. 
These  are :  a  policy  which  would 
cover  an  independent  contractor 
while  he  is  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness;  the  same,  covering  24- 
hours  of  the  day;  similar  types 
of  policies  for  employes;  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  boy  employe  of  an 
independent  contractor  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  compensation  insurance 
now  requir^  by  law),  which 
would  protect  the  boy  for  the 
balance  of  the  day's  24  hours; 
protection  during  business  hours 
and  also  for  24  hours  for  an 
independent  contractor  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  (dealer). 


Twenty  Years  Ago 


•  1928  was  characterized  by  more 
than  the  Herbert  Hoover- A1  Smith 
campaign  for  the  Presidency.  It 
was  a  hectic  year,  with  investors 
piling  up  tremendous  paper  profits 
and  bootleggers  piling  up  even 
greater  real  profits  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  by  satisfying 
appetites  which  could  not  be 
stopped  by  Federal  Prohibition. 

Era  of  crime 

And  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  crime  news,  for  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Era  created  men  like  Capone, 
who  in  turn  invented  the  “one¬ 
way  ride,”  a  common  though  new 
newspaper  term  of  that  period. 


The  death  rate  from  alcoholism 
reached  a  new  high  of  4  per  100,- 
000  population,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau. 

Along  the  highways,  the  nation¬ 
al  fatality  rate  was  16.9  for  each 
100,000,000  miles  of  vehicle  travel, 
according  to  figures  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

Today,  twenty  years  later,  with 
another  Presidential  campaign 
coming  up,  the  picture  has 
changed.  The  scramble  for  rule 
among  gun-toting  bootleggers  has 
ended,  for  Prohibition  has  given 
way  to  law^  and  order  and  common 
sense.  Sale  of  alcohol  beverages  is 
now  controlled  by  regulations  and 


licenses  are  granted  by  public  au¬ 
thorities.  The  death  rate  from  al¬ 
coholism  has  been  halved,  drop¬ 
ping  to  1.7  per  100,000  population 
in  1945  (latest  available  Govern¬ 
ment  figures).  The  highway  fatal¬ 
ity  rate  dropped  to  a  new  low  of 
8.6  for  each  100,000,000  vehicle 
miles  in  1947. 

Temperance  wins  out 

Today,  intemperance  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  'Bhe  vast 
majority  of  Americans  practices 
moderation  .  .  .  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  for  beer  and  ale,  the  bev¬ 
erages  of  moderation. 
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Advertising  of 
'Fixed  Price' 
Contractors  O.K. 

Washington  —  The  Defense 
Department’s  Joint  Audit  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  denied 
vehemently  last  week  for  the 
benefit  of  "thousands  of  pro¬ 
testing  advertising  firms  ”  that  a 
proposed  committee  ruling 
would  declare  inadmissable  the 
cost  of  all  advertising  in  figur¬ 
ing  the  sales  price  of  goods  or 
services  sold  to  the  armed 
forces. 

Glenn  Middleton,  executive 
accountant  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  and  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  said  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  figuring  the  price 
on  "fixed  price"  contracts  will 
still  be  admissable.  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Committee's  pro¬ 
posal  would  rule  out  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  trade  and  other 
special  magazines  in  computing 
the  sales  price  on  “cost  plus” 
contracts — a  provision  now  al¬ 
lowed  under  World  War  II  re¬ 
visions. 

The  net  effect  is  to  make  such 
advertising  of  cost  plus  contrac¬ 
tors  inadmissable  as  business 
expense  for  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  protested  provision  is 
part  of  a  proposed  new  revision 
of  the  contract  cost  principles 
for  the  armed  services  which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  representing  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The 
Committee  has  solicited  opinion, 
all  unfavorable,  according  to 
Middleton,  from  the  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  firms  on  the  proposal, 
and  the  final  revisions,  along 
with  a  summary  of  advertising 
comments,  will  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  for  a  final  de¬ 
cision. 

“The  Committee  has  been  de¬ 
luged  with  protesting  telegrams 
and  letters  from  virtually  every 
advertising  firm  in  the  United 
States.”  Middleton  said,  “and 
most  of  them  do  not  actually 
understand  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sion.  We  do  not  intend  to  de¬ 
clare  advertising  costs  inadmiss¬ 
able  on  all  contracts.  The  same 
amount  of  advertising  will  be 
allowed  on  all  fixed  price  con- 
tract.<.  but  on  cost  plus  contracts 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
ruled  that  we  must  prohibit  the 
cost  of  advertising  in  trade 
magazines.  This  revision  would 
amount  to  only  one-eighth  of 
one  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  con¬ 
tract.  I  don’t  see  how  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  can  object  to 
that.  Most  of  the  protests  are 
from  firms  that  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  proposed  ruling.” 

Middleton  declined  to  give  the 
names  of  the  advertisers,  saying 
that  none  of  them  approved  of 
the  proposals.  He  said  many 
firms  had  written  to  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  asking  that 
action  be  taken  to  strike  out  the 
"objectionable  provision.” 

The  Joint  Committee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Middleton,  has  conferred 
on  the  proposals  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  others. 


The  journalistic  Bjornson  family.  1.  to.  r.:  Valdimar,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch;  Hjalmar,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Gunnar.  publisher 
of  weekly  Minnesota  Mascot  for  44  years;  Bjorn.  NBC;  and  Jon. 
Melamed-Hobs  advertising  agency. 


Journalistic 
Bjornsons  Are 
Given  Honors 


Paul  Miller 
To  Act  for 
Frank  Gannett 


Northfield,  Minn.  —  Five 
members  of  one  journalistic 
family  in  Minnesota  were  re¬ 
cently  honored  at  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  Editorial  Association  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week.  They  were 
Gunnar  Bjornson,  publisher  of 
the  Minnesota  Mascot  for  44 
years,  and  his  four  sons — Bjorn, 
Valdimar,  Hjalmar  and  Jon. 

Bjorn  is  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  newscaster  for 
NBC.  He  was  formerly  an  NBC 
war  correspondent  in  Iceland, 
London  and  Stockhom,  and  was 
with  the  Ninth  Army  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Valdimar  (Val)  is  associate 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
joining  the  St.  Paul  papers  as 
an  editorial  writer  in  1947,  after 
working  for  his  father  as  a  cub 
on  the  Mascot  and  later  for  the 
old  Minneapolis  Journal  and 
then  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 

Hjalmar  is  now  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  'Tribune,  after  serving  his 
cubbing  period  with  the  Mascot. 

Jon  is  with  the  Melamed 
Hobbs  Advertising  Agency,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The  Bjornson  family  received 
"honorary  degrees”  from  the  ed¬ 
itorial  association.  The  father 
is  now  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

■ 

Peach  Ad  Fund 

San  Francisco  —  Opening  of 
the  peach  canning  season  finds 
prospects  for  a  slightly  heavier 
advertising  program  during  the 
forthcoming  year,  reports  Stan¬ 
ley  E.  Plomb,  director.  Cling 
Peach  Advisory  Board.  Reserves 
of  the  California  organization 
are  somewhat  flexible  and  prob¬ 
ably  around  $100,000  from  last 
year's  funds  will  be  added  to 
the  new  advertising  campaign 
Plomb  told  E&P. 

Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
ment.s  in  color  are  expected  to 
share  in  the  campaign  again. 


Miller 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — In  a  notice 
to  executives  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  Frank  Gannett  has 
de.signated  Paul 
Miller  as  execu¬ 
tive-at-large  to 
relieve  him  of 
many  manage¬ 
ment  details  and 
interpret  his  de¬ 
sires  to  all  de¬ 
partments. 

‘  ‘  C  o  m  m  u 
n  i  c  a  tions,  re¬ 
ports  and  in¬ 
quiries  may  be 
sent  to  him 
with  the  same 
effect  as  if  sent 
to  me,  ”  the  notice  stated.  "Re¬ 
sponsibility  to  reflect  my  re¬ 
action  correctly  will  be  his.” 

At  the  same  time,  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general  manager,  noti¬ 
fied  newspaper  and  radio  execu¬ 
tives  that  Miller  would  assume 
general  supervision  of  Group 
radio  and  television  matters. 

Purpose  of  coordinating  all 
radio  activities  under  one  head, 
he  said,  was  a  desire  to  widen 
public  service  through  closer 
working  relationships  between 
the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  more  general  execu¬ 
tive  attention  demanded  by  ex¬ 
pansion  of  radio  operations  and 
future  interest  in  FM  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Miller  resigned  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  about  a 
year  ago. 


Indict  Worker  Editor 

John  Gates,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker  since  July,  1947, 
surrendered  in  New  York  City, 
July  21,  as  one  of  12  persons 
indicted  by  Federal  grand 
jury  for  “conspiring  to  over¬ 
throw  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  Gates,  34,  also  known 
to  the  FBI  as  Israel  Regen- 
streif.  has  been  a  Party  worker 
for  12  years. 
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Paper's  Appeal 
Builds  Home 
For  Blind  Vet 


Canton,  O.— This  is  the  str 
of  a  city  that  wanted  to  < 
something  for  a  war  hero  an 
a  newspaper  that  fullfiUed  ^ 
city's  desire,  by  seeing  to 
that  something  was  done 

The  story  began  on  Jan  ,, 
1946.  when  the  Canton  ReijoJ 
tory  sent  a  reporter  to  inteJ 
view  Canton’s  only  blind  so 
dier.  Capt.  John  Paul  Morian 
During  the  interview  it  becam 
apparent  that  although  thi 
young  man  had  every  reasc 
to  be  bitter,  his  rich  sense 
humor  and  unconquerable  spi’ 
would  lead  him  through  lif^e 
happy  family  man  who  coul 
overcome  his  handicap. 

In  the  Jan.  20  edition  of  n, 
Repository,  the  story  of  Capta 
Moriarty  appeared  under  thi 
'heading  “Blindness  Fails  T 
Dim  Plucky  Pilot’s  Outlook 
On  Jan.  21,  the  editorial  depa- 
ment  was  deluged  with  phor 
calls  and  letters  urging  tha 
something  be  done  for  this  lac 
That  something  took  the  for 
of  a  slogan — Let's  Build  a  Horn 
For  Moriarty. 

On  Jan.  23.  the  Reposito: 
announced  it  would  conduct 
campaign  to  raise  the  nece 
sary  money  for  the  home.  Tl: 
Repository  named  a  commits 
to  supervise  the  allocation  o(| 
funds  and  appointed  James  R 
Troxell,  auditor  of  Brush-Moon 
Newspapers  Inc.,  as  treasure: 
There  was  no  organized  drra 
for  money;  just  announcemes: 
of  the  campaign  in  the  newspi 
per.  yet  there  was  immediai 
response  as  contributions  begs; 
arriving  from  individuals,  cluk 
and  business  organizations, 
nations  came  from  other  Oh;: 
cities,  out-of-state  residents  an: 
some  even  from  overseas 
the  last  day  of  the  campaig: 
the  fund  totaled  $17,279.75. 

Construction  of  the  home  w 
dela.ved  by  unstable  conditio 
in  the  building  industry  a: 
ground  was  not  broken  uni 
March  29,  1948.  Then  the  buil; 
ing  was  rushed  to  completic: 
and  on  Jul.v  5.  1948.  Mr.  a: 
Mrs.  Moriarty  and  their  fo; 
children  were  handed  the  dec. 
and  the  key  to  their  new  home 

After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  ar: 
Mrs.  Moriarty  invited  the  res 
dents  of  Canton  and  surroumi 
ing  towns  to  an  open  house 
Souvenir  booklets  of  the  occ; 
sion  were  prepared  and  d: 
tributed  by  the  Repository. 


Altoona  Mirror  Editor 
Served  Daily  50  Years  | 

pore 


Harry  Lang  John.ston,  75,  ec 
tor-in-chief  and  for  40  ye^ 
managing  editor  of  Altooifl 
( Pa. )  Mirror,  died  July  17 
Altoona. 

Johnston,  with  the  Mirror 
years,  was  named  editor- 
chief  about  a  month  ago 
recognition  of  his  long  seryia 
He  began  at  16  on  the  HoIhdW 
burg  ( Pa. )  Democratic-Sts*^ 
ard  as  a  printer.  He  went 
Mirror  as  a  printer,  but  shiffi^ 
to  the  editorial  department 
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HUGH  BALLANTINE,  JR..  80, 

founder  of  the  Windsor 
(Conn.)  Herald  and  writer  for 
the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal 
jnd  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  also  a  poet  and  essay- 
jjt.  at  his  home  in  Rockville, 
Conn..  July  16. 

John  C.  Davis.  70,  once  a 
Cincinnati  Post  reporter,  later 
a  music  teacher  and  composer, 
July  17  at  his  Wyoming,  O., 
home. 

Harry  Elliott,  58.  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  auto  columns  for  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner,  July  7 
in  San  Rafael.  Calif.  He  was 
formerly  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Willitts  (Calif.)  News 
and  the  Sausalito  (Calif.)  News. 

John  M.  Earle,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  circulation 
manager  from  1929  to  1932,  at 
his  home  in  that  city  recently. 

Edwin  R.  Gerber,  91,  a  found¬ 
er  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
gram  who  spent  almost  70  years 
of  his  life  in  various  editorial 
capacities.  July  14  at  Reading. 
He  was  a  former  mayor  of  his 
home  city. 

John  Lawrence  Hackney,  49, 
veteran  newsman,  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
oJd  until  an  illness  early  this 
year,  July  16.  He  served  also 
many  years  on  the  Washington 
Star,  began  his  career  with  the 
Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph,  was 
later  with  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Diilv  Times. 

Dr.  Max  Heinrici,  85,  former 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. ) 
Gazette  Democrat,  July  12.  He 
had  been  reporter,  dramatic  and 
music  critic  and  finally  editor 
of  the  Gazette-Democrat. 

Chapman  H.  Hyams,  Jr.,  78, 
former  director  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
July  15  at  his  home.  New  York 
Oty. 

Ernest  S.  Johnson,  60.  presi¬ 
dent  of  E.  S.  Johnston  Advertis- 
ioj  Agency.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Jdy  16.  Before  founding  his 
own  agency  a  year  ago,  he  was 
with  George  A.  Lewis  Agency, 
u)d  had  been  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Washington  Times- 
Herold  advertising  departments 
for  2f)  years. 

Jack  Pulaski.  65,  drama  edi¬ 
tor  for  Variety,  which  he  joined 
38  years  ago,  recently  in  New 
York  City. 

Alvin  H.  Sanders.  87.  live- 
itxk  authority,  before  his  re- 
tirtment  13  years  ago  managing 
tditor  and  part  owner  of  The 
Breeders  Gazette,  Chicago,  at 
to  home  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  July  17. 

William  Stokes,  66,  who  aid- 
d  Warren  G.  Harding’s  front 
porch  presidential  campaign  in 
iW,  July  8  at  his  home  in  In- 
liinapolis,  Ind.  Stokes  began 
« the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press  and 
Gtreland  Plain  Dealer,  later 
TO  automobile  editor  of  the 
wianapolts  News.  He  began 
t  publicity  career  in  1916. 

Walter  Kemp  Hall,  68,  re- 
^  local  advertising  manager 
«  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
itoy  7.  He  joined  the  Sunpa- 
IWsin  1911. 


Nowadays'  Ad 
Personnel  Is 
Named  by  Ames 

Chicago — Appointment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  personnel 
and  completion  of  market  data 
research  of  305  towns  of  25,000 
population  and  under,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  launching  of  Nowadays, 
weekly  magazine  supplement, 
the  week  of  November  15,  were 
announced  here  by  K.  Lyman 
Ames,  publisher. 

H.  E.  Hagauer,  formerly  of 
American  Weekly  and  Parade, 
has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  with  headquarters  here. 
Associated  with  him  are  Fred 
Dickinson,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA.  as  western  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Frank  Orchard,  former¬ 
ly  of  Puck,  in  charge  of  the 
eastern  office  in  New  York. 

The  new  non-metropolitan 
tabloid  supplement  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  by  89  dailies,  17  Sunday 
papers  and  approximately  200 
weeklies,  Ames  announced. 
Nowadays  will  have  a  claimed 
circulation  of  825,000  circulation, 
appealing  to  readers  living  in 
towns  of  25,000  and  under.  (See 
E&P  April  24,  p.  107). 

Nowadays  is  being  offered  to 
general  advertisers  at  a  milline 
rate  of  $4.29,  according  to  Ames, 
with  coverage  in  14  Mid-West¬ 
ern  States.  The  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  on  four- 
color  letterpress,  featuring  a 
pictorial  cover,  with  articles  of 
interest  to  men  and  women  in 
small  towns  and  on  the  farm. 
Details  of  the  supplement’s  edi¬ 
torial  sta^  are  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  although  the  magazine 
has  already  arranged  for  a  chain 
of  writers,  representing  the  305 
markets  in  which  it  will  begin 
circulation  next  November. 

■ 

Air  Force  Day 

Washington  —  Through  the 
Advertising  Council,  newspapers 
are  being  urged  to  solicit  co¬ 
operative  ads  to  commemorate 
Air  Force  Day,  Sept  18.  News¬ 
papers  which  are  not  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  Air  Force  in¬ 
stallation  are  being  asked  to 
write  directly  to  the  Services 
Branch,  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Installation  Engineers 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he'd  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  If  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  installation,  serv¬ 
icing,  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-mlnute 
basis — 24  hours  a  day. 

CENTRE-ANMON  CO  I  In  J 

OtVIftfOM  OP  CtMTIII  muCKIMO  CO.  IMC 
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Don’t  go 
hunting  without 

a  GUIDE 


^Toiir  knows  the  trails,  knows  wht*re  the 

best  game  is. 

So,  believe  us.  does  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE.  If  you  are  hunting  for  hard-to-find 
facts  about  any  daily  newspaper  market  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
can  he  your  best  friend. 

So  many  folks  in  your  kind  of  business  find  it  so 
useful,  that  weVe  dug  up  a  few  extra  copies  of 
the  19-18  edition  for  you.  While  they  last  you 
can  have  them  at  $5.00  each.  First  come,  first 
served.  The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
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Beech  Defends  Action 
In  Casey  Controversy 


CHICAGO — General  Casey's  re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  questions  on 
Army  construction  and  occupa¬ 
tional  costs  in 
Japan  would  be 
unimportant  if 
it  were  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  but 
it  is  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago 
Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondent  i  n 
Tokyo. 

“H  i  s  attitude 
is  typical  of  this 
whole  headquar¬ 
ters  ( Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur's),  ex¬ 
cept  for  working 
of  the  occupation  forces,”  de¬ 
clared  Beech  in  a  letter  to  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  who 
has  informed  General  Casey 
that  Knight  papers  are  "keep¬ 
ing  an  eternal  spotlight"  on  all 
public  employes  of  the  U.  S.  in 
Japan.  (See  E&P  July  17,  p.  78), 
Cosey  Gives  His  Version 

Walters  is  also  in  receipt  of 
General  Casey’s  letter  to  Paul 
Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle,  who 
wrote  an  editorial,  based  on 
Beech's  dispatch  of  June  25,  to 
which  Casey  took  exception  and 
charged  Beech  with  “sensation 
mongering,”  “incoherence”  and 
“professional  incompetence.” 

Casey  asserts  that  Beech  ap¬ 
proached  him  “with  a  chip  on 
the  shoulder  attitude,”  and  de¬ 
nies  ‘totally  and  absolutely”  he 
has  ever  received  from  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  or  from  his  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Officer  any  in¬ 
structions  to  withhold  from  any 
press  representative  any  non- 
classified  information  pertaining 
to  operations  under  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Casey  further  adds  that  he 
did  not  “evade  or  fail  to  reply 
to  any  questions”  put  to  him  by 
Beech,  other  than  those  “involv- 


dispatch.  after  being  informed 
through  Casey  s  office  there  was 
little  prospect  of  an  early  an¬ 
swer.  Beech  prefaced  his  story 
with  a  note:  "I  am  prepared  to 
support  every  word  of  this  dis¬ 
patch.” 

“At  least  two  other  corres¬ 
pondents  have  sought  the  same 
information  I  sought  with  simi¬ 
larly  dismal  results.  ...  I  could 
have  written  the  same  story 
about  almost  any  general  in 
MacArthur's  headquarters.” 

10  Questions  Listed 

Following  are  the  10  questions 
submitted  by  Beech  to  General 
Casey  for  an  answer: 

1.  How  nnuh  has  the  UniUtI  States 
s|)eut  oil  coti’‘tnicti(ni  co>ts  in  .fatKin 
since  the  occupation  beiyan?  How  much 
has  it  spent  on  airfields,  barracks,  de¬ 
pendent  housitiK,  conversion  of  building 
for  billets,  construction  of  new  roads 
or  improvement  of  existing  roads? 

2.  How'  much  has  the  U.  S.  spent  for 
improvement  of  harbors?  How  much 
for  Haneda  airfield? 

3.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  borne  by  the  Japanese 
governmeiit  ? 

4.  Will  the  V.  S.  share  of  construc¬ 
tion  costs  be  billed  to  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  as  reparations? 

5.  Approximately  how  many  Tapane.se 
have  been  employed  on  occupation  con¬ 
struction  projects  ? 

6.  How  much  L”.  S.  material  has  gone 
into  occupation  construction^  How  does 
this  figure  compare  with  Japan’s  con¬ 
tribution  ? 

7.  How  much — and  what  tvpe — ma- 
erial  wa.s  turned  back  tei  the  Japanese 
government?  How  much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  available  for  occupation  con¬ 
struction  ? 

8.  Is  tliere  evidence  that  Japane.se 
contractors  have  pa<lded  construction 
costs  on  occupation  projects?  If  so. 
what  has  been  done  alwmt  it? 

9.  Is  it  true  that  the  H.  has  put 
one  and  o^-half  times  as  much  ma- 
teri.'d  into  occupation  construction  as 
«he  Tapanese? 

10.  What  percentage  of  Tapan’s  na¬ 
tional  budget  for  1947-48  is  set  asi<le 
for  occupation  co^ts?  What  rvreentage 
for  1946-47.  for  1945  46? 


Medical  PRs 
To  Hold  Parley 


O'Donnell  Quits 
Hixson-O' Donnell 

Julian  E.  O’Donnell  has 
resigned  from  Hixson-O'Don 
nell  Advertising,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  the  company  name 
has  been  changed  to  Hixson  & 
Jorgensen,  Inc. 

Kai  Jorgensen  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
R.  M.  Hixson  as  president.  H.  D. 
Walsh  has  been  named  vice- 
president. 

O’Donnell  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans. _ 

Gitt  Plans  National 
Weekly  Newspaper 

A  tabloid-size  weekly  news 
review,  the  National  Gazette, 
will  begin  publication  “within 
the  next  few  weeks’’  with  what 
its  publisher,  Josiah  W.  (Jess) 
Gitt.  calls  “an  objective,  com¬ 
pletely  liberal”  aim. 

Gitt  is  publisher  of  the  pro¬ 
labor,  pro-Wallace  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily,  which  thrice 
has  won  the  Ayer  award  for 
typographical  excellence  among 
tabloids.  He  is  a  national  Third 
Party  leader. 

But  the  National  Gazette,  he 
said,  will  be  no  mouthpiece  for 
Wallace’s  or  any  other  group. 
“Of  course,  any  objective  re¬ 
porting  will  help  Wallace,”  he 
declared. 

On  newsprint,  the  new  dime 
Gazette  will  be  published  in 
York  but  probably  with  most 
of  its  editorial  staff  in  New 
York. 

Editor  is  Cedric  Belfrage,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  Mel  Bernstein,  one¬ 
time  PM  cartoonist,  is  art  edi¬ 
tor  and  James  Aronson,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Their  attorney  is  O.  John 
Rogge,  former  special  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney-general. 

Aronson  worked  on  the  late 
Boston  Transcript,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Post  and  Times 
and  edited  Frontpage,  the  CIO 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
monthly. 

Peter  Hodgson,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  planning  and  editorial 


Truman's  Home 
Paper  Marks 
50th  Birthday 

Independence,  Mo. — The  Indt- 
pendence  Examiner,  which 
started  as  a  weekly  with  littu 
encouragement  from  friends  and 
with  borrowed  capital,  marked 
its  50th  anniversary  recently,  it 
is  now  a  daily,  and  an  important 
one,  too.  since  this  is  the  home 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  anniversary  observance 
centered  around  Editor  William 
Southern,  Jr.,  founder  of  the 
Examiner,  and  Frank  w 
Rucker,  its  manager  and  vice 
president.  One  of  the  features 
was  a  50th  Anniversary  Edition 
in  which  each  page  was  given 
over  to  a  review  of  the  news, 
year  by  year,  as  recorded  in  the 
Examiner.  And  on  each  page 
was  a  reprint  of  a  Southern  rti 
torial,  representative  of  each 
year. 

In  1915,  Southern  had  editor¬ 
ialized:  “Again  it  is  announced 
that  the  Examiner  is  to  be  %. 
cotted.  This  is  rather  refreshing. 
The  Examiner  has  not  been  boy 
cotted  since  the  local  option 
campaign  last  summer  when  we 
lost  six  subscribers,  some  of 
them  permanently  .  .  .  This 
paper  is  printed  for  the  people 
of  Independence  and  not  die 
politicians.” 

A  hint  of  what  was  back  of 
the  boycott  move  was  contained 
in  another  1915  editorial  titld 
“Bread  Instead  of  Booze.” 

A  1912  editorial  was  a  sermon 
on  public  office  and  it  declare 
that  “newspaper  men  should  not 
hold  office  and  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  actions  of  a  newspaper 
at  the  same  time.” 

City  Editor  Sue  Gentry  de¬ 
scribed  the  daily  operation  of 
the  Examiner  and  related  how 
both  Southern  and  Rucker  work 
on  the  team. 

“Editor  Southern’s  first  choice 
each  morning,”  she  wrote,  “is 
an  editorial.  Then  comes  his 
‘Solomon  Wise’  column.  After 
that,  he  is  willing  to  take  news 


Beech 

level  members 


ing  detailed  research  into  the 
records.” 

Beech  Tells  His  Side 
Beech,  in  turn,  points  out  that 
he  did  spend  40  minutes  with 
General  Casey  whom,  he 
charged,  "continued  to  speak  in 
“generalities.”  adding  “this  is  a 
treatment  which  has  become 
painfully  familiar  to  me  during 
my  year  in  Tokyo." 

Beech  stated  “it  is  possible 
that  I  became  a  little  excited  at 
this  point  ( when  Ca.sey  suggest¬ 
ed  that  “people  of  Chicago  are 
not  interested  in  details  of  such 
a  story”),  although  I  consider 
‘incoherent’  a  harsh  adjective.’’ 

Beech  then  submitted  his  list 
of  10  questions  to  Col.  M.  P. 
Echols.  PIO.  on  June  1,  waited 
two  weeks  for  the  answers  and 
on  June  21.  when  no  reply  was 
offered,  he  told  Colonel  Echols 
that  ii  he  didn't  receive  an  an¬ 
swer  by  June  23  he  would  con¬ 
clude  “that  General  Casey  did 
not  intend  to  answer.” 

The  Daily  News  writer  waited 
until  June  25  before  filing  his 
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Chicago — The  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  has  taken  need¬ 
ed  steps  to  intensify  and  expand 
its  public  relations  and  to  en¬ 
large  its  own  public  relations 
staff. 

Lawrence  W.  Rember  and 
William  Doscher  were  named  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  director  of 
public  relations,  respectively. 

The  new  department  will 
sponsor  the  first  medical  public 
relations  conference,  tackling 
six  common  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  medical  profession  in  its 
relation  to  the  public.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on 
November  27  and  will  be  staged 
by  the  office  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Lull,  secretary-manager  of  the 
AMA. 

“Shooting  at  Common  Targets 
in  Medical  Public  Relations”  is 
the  theme  of  the  conference,  to 
which  will  be  invited  public 
relations  directors,  executive 
secretaries  charged  with  public 
relations  duties  and  physician 
public  relations  committee  chair¬ 
men  from  state  medical  societies. 


board  of  Look,  is  business  man¬ 
ager.  and  Helen  C.  Scott,  re 
search  director. 

■ 

Finances  Own  Trip 
Abroad  for  5  Dailies 

Financing  her  own  six  weeks’ 
tour  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  correspondence  and 
news  features  on  Americans  in 
Europe,  is  slight,  pretty  Carolyn 
Williams,  whom  you  would 
never  think  would  be  one  to 
volunteer  for  such  an  assign¬ 
ment,  let  alone  underwrite  it. 

She  is  on  leave  from  the 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  and  be¬ 
sides  that  paper  will  write  for 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennesseean,  and  a 
string  of  weeklies. 

She  left  from  New  York,  July 
21,  has  visas  for  Norway,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  the  low  countries. 
Switzerland,  and  has  wangled 
a  U.S.  Army  military  pass  for 
Prague. 
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assignments  and  pitch  in  on  the 
day’s  copy.  No  item  is  too  small 
or  too  insignificant  for  his  at¬ 
tention. 

“Mr.  Southern  is  the  paper's 
official  political  editor  and  his 
comments  on  politics  in  the 
President’s  home  community  are 
widely  read  and  quoted.  His 
weekly  Sunday  School  lesMns 
which  appear  in  the  Examiner 
on  Fridays  are  syndicated. 

“Frank  W.  Rucker,  general 
manager,  can’t  devote  as  nriiich 
time  as  he  would  like  to  writing 
news  copy,  editorials  and  fea¬ 
tures.  but  he  turns  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  a  fair  share  of  the 
day’s  news  copy  without  any 
prompting. 

“Paul  Snider  and  George  G« 
of  the  advertising  force  can  M 
counted  on  for  coverage  of  theu 
respective  service  clubs  and 
Raymond  Blake,  advertisii^ 
manager,  sees  to  it  that  his  ad¬ 
vertisers  get  a  news  story  u 
they  have  one.  Bill  Papst  will 
get  a  news  item  even  if  he 
doesn’t  sell  an  ad.” 
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Daily  Exposes 
'Master  Cell' 
Creator's  Record 

New  Bedford.  Mass.  —  When 
claims  of  a  Middleboro,  Mass.. 

farmer-druggist  that  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  life 
reached  a  nationwide  audience 
through  the  news  wire  services. 
theiVetr  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand- 
jrd-Times  revealed  the  claim- 
gnt's  discoveries  had  been 
called  valueless  by  scientists  in  [ 
1946.  j 

John  C.  Brown  s  announce-  i 
nent  that  he  had  created  a ; 
master  cell  ’  brought  thousands  . 
of  letters  and  visitors  to  his  j 
farm.  He  said  his  discovery  i 
would  eliminate  disease  in  the  | 
animal  and  vegetable  world. 

The  Standard  Times  ignored 
the  tempest  of  publicity  that 
followed  his  announcement  pub 
liahed  in  metropolitan  new 
pers  as  distributed  by  the  v 
services.  But  when  a  “i 
profit  corporation"  was  fori 
to  sell  to  farmers  cement  d 
containing  the  “master  cell,' 
enrich  their  crops  and  enls 
their  chickens,  the  Stand; 


as  far  back  as  1946. 

Two  Convictions 
A  court  record  of  two  convic¬ 
tions  for  illegal  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  one  not  guilty  decision 
ia  which  the  judge  said  evi 


In  the  convictions  Brown  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  selling  a  can 
cure  ancl  a  nose  spray  for 
flandular  condition"  at  his  dr 
fist  shop. 


ained  a  portfolio  of  Bro> 
indings  from  the  farmer 
1M6.  This  had  been  sent  to  Dr. 
Jobert  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hop 
tins  University,  world-renowned 
jihjsicist,  and  to  a  young  Bos 
'an  medical  man  expert  in  bio- 
loor  and  chemistry.  Both  said 
Brown’s  claims  were  worthless. 
The  interview  obtained 
was  not  published,  in  the 
iteests  of  the  public.  But 
then  it  became  evident  that 
Brown’s  findings  were  receiving, 
!wo  years  later,  sober  approval 
from  many  sincere  persons,  and 
atensive  financial  undertak- 
aji  were  in  the  offing,  the  facts 
»w  published  by  the  Standard- 
fines  and  offered  to  the  wire 
KTvices. 

In  1946,  Brown  claimed  also 
h  have  powers  to  create  a 
wmim  around  the  United 
Shies  to  nullify  an  aggressor’s 
4mic  bomb  attack;  to  be  able 
h  harness  atomic  power  in  a 
*»and  simple  manner  known 
to  himself;  to  have  a  solu- 
ihn  which  when  applied  to  an 
“Itticated  person’s  hand  like  an 
•ntoent  would  make  him  sober, 
to  have  a  method  of  pho- 
2^hing  the  sun  and  moon 
™  a  clarity  that  has  defied 
Isomers  since  the  world 
g*"-  according  to  the  Stand- 
W-Times. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Oonnt  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
«ill  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

.  1  Standard  Appraisals  Company 

6  Church  Street 

1  New  York  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

i  3u  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1  Arthur  W,  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 

1  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 

427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

1  Phone:  MA-67874 

'  Buy  or  sell,  we  have 

papers  and  prospects 

ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 

Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLO 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 

J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  tell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Urn  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

AUGUST  LIST 

100  Newspapers  now  ready 

MAY  BROS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

('HOICK  WESTKRN  NEWSPAPERS 


wffldy,  cxcellpiit 


Exclusive  coast 
plant,  $30,000. 


Weekly  (loinx  40M:  $14.\I  net; 
home  cnininiinity.  $40,000. 


weeklies.  .$30,000 


Profitable  Arizona 
to  $100,000. 

Weekly  city  over  7.000;  gross.  '47, 
$112M;  net  12M;  price  $100,000. 

Semi-weekly,  population  35.000  in¬ 
dustrial  city;  grossing  over  $20051; 
plant  for  daily;  price  $150M;  Cash 
$,50M. 

Metropolitan  daily.  $1,300M ;  buyer 
must  qualify  financially. 

.All  will  stand  careful  scrutiny. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St. 

Riverside,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

AN  ObD  established  weekly  news¬ 
paper  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Unoppo¬ 
sed.  Brings  return  of  over  $30,000  to 
operating  owner.  $125,000.  Box  1302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA  Five-day  afternoon  daily. 
Town  6,000  plus,  Trading  area  18,000 
population.  Over  sixty  years  continu¬ 
ous  publication.  Motiern  sho|>ping; 
substantial.  diversified.  long-estab¬ 
lished  industries:  i-xcellent  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Town  tirospcring.  paper 
now  ready  to.  Two  model  14  linos 
comi)letely  rebuilt  this  year,  now  like 
new.  Duplex  Eight  page  web  press 
factory  installed  and  rebuilt  this  year. 
Hammond  Easy  Caster  and  Saw,'  36- 
incli  cutter  and  otherwise  completely 
equipped,  including  spare  Whitlock  4- 
I)age  newspaper  jiress.  Incorporated 
with  unusual  favorable  tax  position  for 
buyer,  100%  stock  for  sale  .$45,000. 
No  mortgage  now.  but  financing  can 
probably  be  arranged.  Absentee  owners 
want  out  due  illness  and  lack  of  time 
to  oversee.  Good  buy  for  operating 
ow-ner.  Box  1336.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5IICHIGAN :  Surburban  paper — $10,' 
000  down. 

INDI.AN.A:  ,$14.000 — $6,(u>0  down,  In¬ 
diana  county  seat  weekly. 


OREGON : 
down. 


Town  of  5.000.  $12,000 


Papcr.s  all  over  the  U.  S.  We  will  be 
hapi)y  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

27  years  exclusive  newspaper  brokers  I 

I.EX  FEIGHNKR  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt  Pleasant,  Michigan 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  near  Los 
Angeles.  Gross  $30M.  nets  $13M.  Ask¬ 
ing  $30M.  '■']  down.  .1.  L.  .Stoll.  2326 
Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  -Angeles  16,  Calif. 


-SUSPENDED  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Young.  In  publication  6  months,  sus¬ 
pended  early  June.  Over  $170(1  week¬ 
ly  gross.  Carrying  greater  local-mer¬ 
chant  inchage  than  competition.  Pres¬ 
ent  owners  desire  sale  to  new  interest 
in  preference  to  reorganization.  Box 
1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHER.S 
We  screen  our  prospective  buyers  be¬ 
fore  introduction  to  the  owner.  We 
(vould  appreciate  your  listing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

24  x  24  LEVY,  series  B,  engraving 
camera  without  lens,  with  wooden 
camera  stand.  Also  one  pair  Macbeth 
arc  lights.  AVrite  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. 


GOSS  45-R  heavy  duty  mat  roller;  also 
Goss  22^4*  curved  router.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  standard  tubular  casting 
box.  Good  condition.  Write  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meso  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


•MAT  ROLLING  .MACHINE.  Duplex 
.standard,  bed  30  inch  by  36  inch  with 
gear  and  belt  power  drive-motor  base. 
Westinghouse  3  h.p,  type  CS  induc¬ 
tion  motor — 3  phase  60  cycles,  220 
volts,  1750  r.p.m.  pulley  and  base.  Two 
leciric  light  outlets  anci  switch,  also 
Square  D  30  amp.  250-volt  3-poIe 
switch. 

14  Stereotype  chases,  welded  steel, 
23 ''4  X  26 'A  outside  measurement, 
with  side  and  foot  stiaks-end  screws. 

One  slotted  eye  Imperial  pig  metal 
casting  mold.  2  sections.  2  sides,  4 
pockets  each  side,  water-cooled  metal 
frame  and  tilt  stand. 

SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT  CO. 
.'sedalia.  Missouri 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  24,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CASTING  BOXES,  Shavers,  Routers, 
Saw  Trimmers,  Mat  Rollers,  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases;  Automatic  Cylinder 
Presses.  Paper  Cutters,  both  new  and 
used;  NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks.  Send  for  Current  List. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y'. 


GOSS  4  UNITS,  color  cylinder,  all  on 
door,  AC  drive,  22  cut-off.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PRACTICALLY  new  Model  C-1  Mono¬ 
melt  Plane-O-Plate  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  One  extra  cutting  blade  included. 
Inquire  Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Attention  A.  D. 
Schrott. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  X.  Y. 


COMPLETE  photo-offset  plant,  14  x 
'20  Webendorfer  press,  ‘20  x  20  Mono¬ 
type  camera  with  Zeiss  lens  and  Levy 
133  line  screen.  Miller-Trojan  plate- 
maker.  layout  table,  plates  and  chemi- 
cals.  Paul  Van  Gundy.  Bryan.  Ohio. 

COMPLETE  printing  jdant — 14  Lino 
;3987I.  platen,  cylinder  presses,  type, 
etc.  New-s-Times.  Grafton.  N.  D 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 
with  double  folders  and  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

14  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equpiment  and  Ludlow. 

OFFICE  EQUIPilEXT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  X.  Y. 


ROTARY  PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Complete  Circular  and  Newspaper 
Printing  Plant  For  Sale.  1947  Volume 
close  to  $300,000.  Present  Capacity 
can  easily  be  doubled.  Located  in  Mid- 
West.  No  reasonable  offer  rejected. 
Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  TASOPE 
11  X  14"  photo  engraving  plant.  Must 
be  sold  at  once,  replacing  with  larger 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentiim.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A — AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  Immediately. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hoe  3-aj-m  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 
Available  immeidiately 


GOSS  STRAIGTUXE 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  X.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address;  “Shulpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOK 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  iiiagaxines  each 
A.  C.  motor 

1  $26  Linotype  "Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Interlype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Koller 
Gosa  Plate  Shaver 
XOKTHKKN  MACHINK  WOKKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Ohio  likes  the  CKAWFOKD  SIXGLK 
WRAPPER.  Columbus  DISPATCH  de¬ 
livery  la-st  week;  Dover  DAILY  RE¬ 
PORTER  delivery  next  week.  There 
ML’ST  be  a  reason.  Write  William 
H.  Edmondson  Co..  I.i22  Callowhill 
St..  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  eight  page  press 
in  excellent  condition  for  sale.  Daily 
Sun.  Greeneville.  Tennessee 


GOSS  16-page  press.  A  C.  drive,  stere¬ 
otype  plate  casting  eiiuiinnent.  6ne 
shape.  Hox  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  rot.try  newspaper 
press.  Will  print  4.  6.  S.  10.  12.  14. 
16  pages.  Cutoff  length  22I4.  Column 
length  21”.  AC  three  phase  220  volt 
60  cycle  motor  equipment.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment,  with  Duplex  dry 
mat  roller.  Dismantled,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Will  aeeept  any 
reasonable  offer  over  $1.>.000  which 
price  has  been  offered  by  a  dealer. 
Box  1340.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.  P.  A.  0. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H.P.  220  V.  3  Ph.  60  eye.  O.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  p^rovide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  band  east¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailentter,  shavers,  8,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks. 
Form-O-Seorch.  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91.  CONN. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  rolU,  domefttic.  Canadian  or 

Kuropeati.  F'or  immediate  and  future 
deliverien  at  new  low  prices.  Alfr^ 
Horn,  79  Wnll  Street.  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  _ 

$174  PER  TON  ~ 

5.000  TO.VS  ROLLS 
NEWSPRINT 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  Eaxt  9th 
Street.  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chsrd  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 
NEWSPRINT — best  quality  roils  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St.. 
New  York  City.  Tel.;  CHelsea  2-4608. 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  sise  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 
Canadian,  Scandinavian,  European 
West  Coast  Selling  Agents  for  Skon- 


viks  Aktieboiag 


dsvall,  Sweden. 


San  Francisco  Overseas  Coloration 
405  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
aasembling  entire  newspaper  planta, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


SINGLE  width  Hoe  or  Goss  press  with 
22^"  cut-off  preferred.  Box  903. 
Boise.  Idaho. 


16/32  PAGE  ROTARi  equipment, 
complete,  five  linotypes,  Ludlow,  form 
turtles.  Automatic  Miehle  4,  Pony, 
Horizontal  or  Simplex.  Prompt  pur¬ 
chase.  Lopez-Bustamaiite.  Hotel  Em¬ 
bassy.  New  York  23. 


WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypaa, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORA'nON 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Duplex  or  Goss  flatbed  and 
22^  em  Ludlow  with  electric  pot 
and  AO  drive.  Box  1173,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED  Model  1.  Model  L.  or  high 
or  low  base  Model  5.  Write  serial  No., 
equipment,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  Box  1172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1178,  Editor  A  Pnbilsher 


WANTED  :  good  advertising  also 
straight  matter  Linotypes;  August  de- 
livery.  Box  1309.  Hditor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED — Model  Ls  or  high  or  low 
base  5s.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
I  FOR  YODl 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
proflt-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  faat-grow- 
ing  Want  Ad  drosrtment.  8.  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Towei\  Miami  86,  Florida 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHiCAGOLAND  COVERAGE  of  fea¬ 
tures  for  your  Sunday  supplement  by 
ex-magazine,  radio  editor-writer.  Staff 
or  rate.  David  J.  Atchison,  Elgin,  Ill. 


EXPERIENCED  Cable  Editor-Report¬ 
er,  excellent  knowledge  countries,  news 
sources,  languages;  traveling  in  Europe 
this  fall.  Available  for  news  feature, 
pix  story  assignments,  interviews,  ex¬ 
clusives.  Box  1289,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WASHINGTON  —  Correspondent,  22 
years'  experience  reporter,  desk  man. 
Middle  West,  Washington;  specialist 
economic  (prices,  housing,  business 
trends,  controls),  labor  news;  well 
grounded  foreign  affairs,  national  poli¬ 
tics.  Box  1353.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  experienced  man,  35  to  4o, 
for  general  manager  small  daily  or 
general  assistant  director  small  daily 
group.  Dean  Lesher,  Lesher  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Bank  America  Bldg.,  Merced, 
California. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


ARTIST-COPYWRITER 
The  Lancaster  Newspapers  have  an 
opening  for  an  artist  who  possesses 
the  flare  for  writing  and  the  initiative 
to  follow-through  the  idea  to  comple¬ 
tion.  Good  salary.  Permanent  Posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  in  writing  to  C.  L.  Foun¬ 
tain,  Advertising  Director,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers^ _ 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES.MAN.  Second 
man  in  three-man  department,  city  of 
13,500.  Must  have  knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  be  able  to  make  contacts 
easily,  (live  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles.  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERT^ 


YOUNG,  experienced  advertising  ».i_ 
man,  to  service  and  sell  all  tynM^ 
accounts.  Salary  and  some 
sions.  Write  fully,  W.  R.  Noud  Dsiti 
Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C  ' 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCULAfi^ 

IF  YOU  ARE  thoroughly  eY|,„.j^^ 
in  training  carrier  boys,  have  peri« 
ality  boys  like  and  can  prove  it  will 
your  record  and  references  we  offw 
you  position  circulation  msnszei 
growing  small  daily.  You  must  w, 
car.  Give  full  details  of  experienen 
References.  Starting  salary  wsnted 
Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky 
AGGRESSl VE  business  and  circzii". 
tion  manager  wanted  for  new  momisi 
daily  in  process  of  organization.  Es,* 
ern  city  of  42,000  population.  R„, 
1319,  Editor  &  Publisber.  ™ 


EDITORIAL  HELP  WANTED  —  fo. 
porters,  editors,  sports  writers,  wo¬ 
men's  writers,  for  alert  young  raornizi- 
afternoon  combination  daily  in  30,000 
city  in  northwest.  Write  full  detiiU, 


salary  expected,  etc.  Address  P.  o! 
Box  2045.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


WANTED 

Rofary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  0-1182 

WANTED 
GOSS  presi  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  18 Ik  inch  printing  dismeter. 
21 H  Inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  lame. 
Give  full  detsila  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NORTHWEST  NEWS  AND 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 
1603  E.  Union  Ave..  Olympia.  Wash. 


CALIFORNIA  small  dailies  group  needs 
capable  ad  manager  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  salesman.  Lesher  Newspapers, 
Bank  America  Bldg.,  Merced,  Cfalif. 


COMBINED  display  advertising-re¬ 
porting  job.  Suburban  area.  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Secure  future  for  qualified 
person,  20-25  age  group.  Give  experi¬ 
ence.  background  in  first  letter.  Box 
1330.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPI.AY  advertising  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  national.  Rapidly  growing 
roinmiinity  40.000;  one  newspaper 
town.  Paper  has  record  long  aerviee 
on  part  of  employes.  State  salary,  ex¬ 
perience.  Snn-Dc'mocrat.  Paducah.  Ky. 


CHOICE  SPOT 
FOR  AMBITIOUS  MAN 

Ideal  Opening  for  experienced  ad  man 
on  aggressive  afternoon  daily.  6,500 
circulation. 

Delightful  town,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions,  good  pay,  permanent. 

Furnished  house  waiting. 

Lay-out,  copy  writing,  selling  ability 
necessary. 

Only  stable  men  considered. 

THE  FREE  LANCE  STAR 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

LEADING  suburban  we.ckly  newspa¬ 
per,  25  miles  from  New  York  will  have 
opening  September  1  for  Advertising 
Manager.  Magnificent  opportunity  for 
future  in  ideal  surroundings.  Must 
have  layout  experience,  proven  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Write  Box  1298,  Editor  A 

Publisher,  for  interview. _ 

SMALL,  growing  Southern  daily  needs 
fully  experienced  advertising  manager 
who  is  A-1  salesman.  Prefer  man  with 
$7,000-$12,000  to  invest  who  can  be 
groomed  to  become  publisher.  Box 
1338.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ADVERTISING  salesman, 
local  display,  under  35.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable  at  layonts.  If 
interested,  send  samples  of  layouts 
and  salary  expected  to  A1  Jennings, 
The  American  •  Statesman,  Austin, 
Texas. 


PERMANENT  JOB,  news  or  city  edi¬ 
tor,  growing  medium-sized  zftemooi 
daily.  Full  local  coverage  senie  re¬ 
quired  with  ability  to  plan,  hudk 
staff  and  layout  in  expanding  lelL 
Splendid  opening  for  live  young  nevi 
man  who  knows  his  job;  is  still  williai 
to  prove  it  and  wants  better  chance  t« 
move  to  the  top.  Give  full  informstin. 
Box  1308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  by  tizl 
growing  dail]^  Lake  Erie  city  of  (0,- 
000  Lorain,  ()hio,  Jonmal. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  to  hindle 
local  reporting,  two  wire  servicei,  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup  on  afternoon  daily,  in 
central  South  Dakota  city  which  it 
rapidly  growing,  and  sports-minded. 
Young  baclielor  preferred.  Start  mid- 
August.  Write  Editor,  Huron  Daily 
Plsinsmnn.  Huron,  South  Dskots. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

for  Western  metropolitan  newipaper. 
Must  have  executive  ability  and  thor 
oughly  know  college  football.  Splen¬ 
did  opening  for  a  working  nportn  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Publinher. 

WELL  KNOWN  Michigan  daily,  city 
of  25,000,  wants  man  of  well  rounded 
experience  in  small  city  field  as  min- 
aging  editor.  State  fully  facts 
personal  liarkgroiind  and  quslinez- 
tions.  Box  1328,  Editor  A  Publinher. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESIIEW~ 

SIDE-LINE  SALESMAN  to  lell  week- 
ly  package  mat  service  consiiting  of 
(Comics,  Panels,  House  Plans,  Cro» 
word  Puzzles,  Picture  Page  and  eirtt 
other  features.  The  package  selli  ™ 
110.00  per  week  and 
ceives  50%.  Exclusive  territort.  Wm* 
to  ATLAS  FEATURES  SYNDICA're 
8455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cnlu- 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICaT 

COMBINATION  Newspaper  web  prein- 
man-stereotyper.  Circulation  20,000. 
one  edition,  tubular  press.  State  sgf. 
experience,  references,  Jsnieviiie 

(Wis.)  Gazette. _ 

PRESSMAN  .  „ 
Well  experienced  running  Web 
paper  Presses,  knowledge  stereotype^ 
be  in  charge  entire  Pressroom,  o™ 
1345,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  luly  24,  1948 
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ijf anted — MECHANICAL 


Tvrtir:  C’oiiiposiiiit  Kuoiii  b'oreiiian 
■'r.eninx  newspaluT  loonti'd  within 
0  Miles  of  New  Vork  in  City  of  ap- 
Jojimstely  100.000. 

I  raenent  position  with  Bood  workinB 
Lttions  for  the  right  man.  Box 
'‘"  Editor  &  Pnlilislier. 


ufOIART  AGENCY  SERVICE 


iffSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Artl- 
Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Lija^aniner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


"sfrUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


lyji^TlVE  ASSISTANT  TO  PL'It- 
i.iHER  Age  4-*;  college  graduate; 
,  ,!Viit  background ;  experienced 
Ai.i-  relations,  labor,  business  and 
Box  l;l20.  Editor  &  Pub- 


0WER  MANAGEMENT 

L(i  end  business  office  manager,  25 
‘  sound  experience  with  metro- 
111  and  small  city  newspapers, 
to  "take  over”  for  general 
-ijeinent,  estate  or  overburdened 
L^rr.  Can  show  real  record  under 
ptiit  conditions  on  both  quality  and 
L  And  family  will  assume  respon- 
[j!i(  position  in  your  community. 
Li  1W5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pcbusheks  OPPOKTUNITV 

rr,,:re  advertising  and  business 
Hire,  former  publisher.  26  years 
_„v  wrekly  newspapi-r.  seeks  o|>por- 
i^lj  with  publisher  who  wishes  to 
'  ludually  relieved  responsibilities, 
jiii  like  to  eventually  buy  interest. 
ti  1334.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

JUUKNALISM  graduate,  25,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  desk  or  as  reporter.  Box 
1306,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


AKiilVlNG  L'nited  States  in  fall  from 

China  after  round-world  tour  writing 

for  C.  S.  Monitor,  Time,  etc.  Formerly, 

editorial  writer,  Des  Moines  Register; 

magazine  editor;  director,  world  or¬ 
ganization’s  relief  publicity,  2  years 
in  postwar  Europe.  At  33.  anxious  to 
discuss  my  further  qualifications  for 
filling  responsible  job  with  you.  Write 
Itox  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  all  around  reporter,  5 
years’  experience,  single,  26,  will 
travel  for  good  job.  Box  1277,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  fast,  sober,  steady. 
Same  daily  office  20  j-ears.  Best  refer- 
encoa.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  YOUNG  MAN,  Veteran,  23, 
married,  editor  college  paper,  English 
Major,  wants  writing  Job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Features,  news, 
sports.  Have  sold  as  free  lance.  Will 
travel.  Box  1214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDlTOR-reporter.  rewrite,  copyreader, 
strong  on  make  up.  community-mind¬ 
ed,  12  years’  experience,  energetic 
and  resourceful.  Seeks  permanent  post 
with  future  anywhere  in  East.  Box 
1343,  Editor  A-  T’liblisher. 


EDITOR — skillful  newsman.  12  years 
big.  small  city  editing,  reiiorting,  38, 
married,  vet.  seeks  permanent  position 
small  west  coast  daily  or  semi  with 
future.  Can  invest.  Box  13.58,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

Available  after  August  15  to  handle 
national  and  local  industry-labor  news- 
feature  coverage.  Leaving  post  as  edi¬ 
tor  twice-monthly,  32-page  publication 
advising  employers  on  employee  and 
labor  relations,  LMRA,  personnel  tech¬ 
niques.  Mature.  Fast,  efficient  work¬ 
er.  Married.  Minimum,  $5,000.  Box 

1259,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

■MANAGING  EDITOR 
Newsroom  production  expert  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  itrogressive  publisher. 
Now  employed  key  editorial  position 
large  metropolitan  paper.  Ten  years 
with  iiresent  employer.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  also  in  mediuni-sized-city 
field.  Sound  judgment,  unusual  ability 
to  train  a  professional  staff.  Age  38. 
Salary  $10,000.  Box  1327,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


MAN-WIFE  will  lease  or  operate 
weekly  on  salary  and  share  profits ; 
man  editor-manager,  wife  ads  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Experienced,  qualified,  know 
hack  shoj).  Write  Editor.  1711  19th 
•Street.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


MARRIED  veteran.  2.5.  journalism  AB 
September  1.  Experience  15  months 
college  daily.  Prefer  New  England 
weekly.  Frank  Sarles,  Village  201-10, 
Stanford.  California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


jVEBTISI.NG  manager  — 12  years 

-•-piper  experience  (including  man- 
r  -il)  on  2  dailies,  20.000  and  90,- 
firtalstiun.  Want  to  settle  per- 
in  iniilwest  town  of  5.000 
15,0(>0  popiilat ion  as  newspaiier  ad- 
msnsger.  Now  employed,  col- 
ia-  induste.  family,  reliable,  re- 
b>.  Box  1356.  Editor  &  Pub- 

hVr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


iPttioS'I.ST — Looking  for  advert is- 
.  (irtoon  work.  Free  lance.  Former 
i  ortoonist.  Attend.^  Art  Students’ 
■1.-!'  Write  Cecil  E.  Lowen,  952 
Kirill  Avenue.  Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y., 
an  PR  4-5682  (52l)0-8.£0  p  nO 
POLITICAL  cartooni.st  available. 

Top  notch, 

Bu  1347.  Editor  &  Piihlishcr. 

aWTioNS  Wanted— 

CIRCULATION 


^'“LATION  ManaK<^r  or  asHiHtaiit. 
pin'  «prripncf.  follrjff 
»  ikirough  knowledge  Little  Mer¬ 
ic  PIsn.  Street  and  store  sales, 
wtatriy  available.  Box  1354,  Edi- 
MPjliliaher. 


UTIO.V  .MANAGEIL  capable. 
Ml.  age  34.  married  Knowledge 
,  kwi— ABC.  .Mail.  Little  Mer- 
8f.  Enviable  circulation  record. 

Desire  jiaper  over  25,000. 

30  days.  Box  1355,  Editor 
fiwilier. 

[jilIED — 45-year-old  Veti-ran  de- 
.  be  circulation  manager  of 
fs  vutern  daily — 10  years’  experi- 
■‘Zliilrict  manager  and  traveling 
r^tilive  on  metropolitan  daily. 
F'W.  Editor  A  Publisher 

^  room  foreman  sit- 

“J  Phase  address  Box  1331,  Edi- 
LiliblUher  for  qualifications. 


EDITOR  —  Excellent  background  of 
experience  in  every  newsroom  job; 
small  and  large  papers;  middlewest. 
Washington,  New  York.  Exceptional 
record  on  makeup  and  production 
that  helped  on  Ayer  awards.  Clear 
understanding  of  business  office  prob¬ 
lems  based  on  experience  in  produc¬ 
tion.  distribution.  labor  relations  and 
coat  correction.  Available  30-60  days. 
Box  1284.  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  artist  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  Interested  in  securing  new 
position.  Six  years’  experience  re¬ 
touching,  layout,  political  and  sports 
cartooning.  Prefer  latter.  Box  1266, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Livewire,  capable,  charming  young 
woman,  lyith  comprehensive  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  master’s  degree, 
seeks  opportunity  in  New  York  City 
or  suburbs.  Call  PResidenf  2-3522. 


EDITORIAL  writer-reporter,  feature 
writer  wants  job  on  liberal  paper. 
M.S  journalism.  Box  1322.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher 


EX  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  now  pub¬ 
licity  director,  wants  to  return  to  first 
love.  3  years  editorial  experience  New 
York  Metropolitan  paper.  Salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  1329,  Editor  Se  Pub¬ 
lisher 


FEATURE  WRITER 
Seeks  job  Southern  California  or 
.-Arizona.  Full  or  part  time.  All-around 
editing,  writing  experience  newspa- 
Iiers.  national  magazines.  General  and 
snorts.  Now  in  Southern  California. 
Bov  1348.  kblifor  A  Publisher, 


l^nOW  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


FORMER  reporter  and  editor  U,  S 
German  News  Agency  seeks  position 
foreign  news  desk  large  daily,  maga¬ 
zine  or  news  agency.  Fluent  Italian, 
German.  French.  .Snanish.  Vet.  Box 
1325.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


t^Hitor,  copy  reader.  16  years 
WJJ4  txperience  the  hard  way. 

■  dependable.  Age  40.  Fine 
g^wx  1195,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^4KT  sports  editor — Mid- 
permanent  position; 

J*™*-  29,  college  grad.,  ex-Naval 
*  V?-"*®?  editor,  all  sports.  Box 
gWiUir  A  Puhlisher _ 

Editor — -Financial,  busi- 
ita  wT"  •ffficnltnre,  commodity 
Box  1204, 

PzMIsher. _ 

|^®rP0R’  |ood  record,  wants  a 
•M?  *ir;  experienced. 

W.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^■TOR  i  PUBLISHER  for  July  24,  1948 


I’VE  GOT  EVERYTHING  .  .  . 
want-ad  catch  lines  scorn  to  loathe: 

-Age.  44.  Bit  of  college,  no  degree. 
Straddle  record — on  one  sule.  12  years 
staff  writing,  business  publications;  on 
the  other,  product  selling,  maniializ- 
ing.  simple  costs.  Little.  if  any 
horn  hast. 

V'et.  one  of  you  fellows  out  there  may 
find  in  me  good  and  substantial  oiialit- 
iea  needed  to  perform  a  worthy  and 
continuing  task.  Please  state  your 
need.  Write  Box  1335,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTER 
socks  PERM.ANENT  post  anywhere 
with  large/small  daily  wanting  ex¬ 
perienced  news.  features.  sports 
writer.  Conseientions.  young,  married. 
References.  Box  1341.  Editor  A  Puh- 
lisher. 

NEW  YORK  EDITOR,  ex-daily,  AP, 
U  P.  man.  seeks  chance  to  edit  West 
Coast  weekly  (California  preferred) 
and  gradually  buy  paper.  Full  details 
and  references  exchanged  confidential 
basis.  Box  1212,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  New  York  City 
daily  seeks  change  and  opportunity. 
Experience  as  New  York  city  editor 
and  most  other  editing  and  writing 
jobs  on  large  and  small  dailies.  Ener- 
getir,  imaginative,  good  organizer  and 
executive.  Box  1296,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

RESEARCHER-WRITER,  woman,  has 
been  planning  and  carrying  through, 
alone,  entire  research  program  for  im¬ 
portant  magazine  artieles;  writing  arti¬ 
cles  for  national  popular  magazines 
editing  trade  journals.  Accurate,  thor¬ 
ough,  reliable.  Cultured  background, 
widely  traveled.  Desires  permanent  po- 
sition.  Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-rewrite  man,  24.  4  years’ 
experience  dailies,  newsmagazine.  Own 
automobile.  Graphic.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1227.  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER — Five  years’  experience 
general  news,  police,  city  hall.  Alert 
Feature  Spotter.  Now  on  afternoon 
daily.  Seeks  larger  paper.  College 
grad..  28,  SDX.  Box  1240,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  age  27,  varied  experl 
ence  including  desk,  geeks  change.  Box 
1262.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-TOURNAIyLSM  graduate,  26.  veteran, 
experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Box 
1332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUNE  '48  Journalism  graduate  of 
Temple  University.  Desires  editorial 
or  reportorisl  position  in  Mid-West  or 
South.  Experienced  in  all  phases  but 
excel  in  sports  reporting.  Have  done 
extensive  work  in  this  field  and  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert.  Marvin  Gross. 
5416  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  experi¬ 
ence  Sunday  magazine,  daily  papers. 
MS  journalism,  wants  job  independent 
progressive  paper.  Box  1321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REWHITE  SPECIALIST 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City. 
1943-46;  Europe.  1947:  midwest 
d.iily,  three  years.  Rim.  pix  experi¬ 
ence.  Employed  editor  fop  national 
trade  magazine  in  midwest  hut  heart 
with  daily.  Single.  35.  solid  references. 
College  trained,  stable.  Available  two 
weeks  notice.  Want  metronolitan 
daily,  $80  afarf.  Contact  now  for  fu¬ 
ture  opening  yonr  staff.  Will  file  ap¬ 
plication  and  photo.  Box  1324,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  A'OUNO  MAN 
Newspaper,  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine  feature  writine  experience.  De¬ 
tails.  samples  of  his  copy  will  con¬ 
vince  yon  of  his  value  He  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  writing  features  in 
his  own  field.  He  can  do  the  same  in 
sports,  entertainment,  straight  re¬ 
porting  and  in  editorial  writing.  Vet¬ 
eran,  college  trained,  single,  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  “Omarr.”  5928 
Webster  Street.  Philadelphia  43.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

rr.,Lr.GK.APH  editor,  25.  seeks  desk 

job  in  East;  best  references;  SDX, 

.Missouri  graduate.  Box  1339,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  copyreader.  26,  after 
much  metropolitan  experience,  wants- 
to  settle  dawn;  makeup,  handle  wire. 

Box  1326,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TUl’NOTCH  REPORTER  with  weekly, 
daily  experience,  BA  in  journalism, 
wants  position  on  Florida  newspaper. 
Available  at  once.  Miss  Barbara  Mills,. 
14D  Newcomb  Campus,  New  Orleans 

15,  Louisiana. _ 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  23,  single. 
1 years’  experience  on  small  daily, 
seeks  permanent  copy  desk  job.  Cap¬ 
able  and  ambitious.  Good  references. 

Box  1350,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNIVERSITY  of  Michigan  Journal- 
ism  graduate.  Vet.  Seeks  editorial 
position  in  New  York  area.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Have  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  copyreading.  F.  C.  Lindberg, 
4435  Willys  Pkwy.,  Toledo  (12)  Ohio. 

VET,  27,  married,  seeks  cub’s  job  on 
Southwest  daily.  Two  years  college, 
one  year  editor  Army  weekly  overseas; 
tluent  in  Spanish.  Willing  start  on- 
the-job  training.  Box  1292,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WOMAN,  30,  now  editor  Los  Angelea 
neighborhood  semi-weekly,  5  ye*vi 
women’s  and  country  editor  on  dailiea, 
2  years  college  publicity-  116  East 
Granada  Court,  (Jntario,  California. 
WRITER — Now  writing  advertisinig 
copy  and  free-lance;  college  graduate; 
Majored  in  English  and  Journalism; 
some  experience  in  writing  news  stor¬ 
ies;  seeks  position  anywhere  ontiide- 
j  of  New  York  as  newspaper  reporter  or 
I  copygirl.  Excellent  references.  Box 

i  1219,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  college  graduate  wants  etart 
sa  cub.  Ex-sporta  editor  college  paper, 
writing,  copyreading,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere,  aalary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  1201,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher. _ _ 

A'OUNG  LADY,  21.  wants  permanent 
jot),  editorial ;  2  years  college,  chemis¬ 
try  iniijor;  experience  limited  but  am¬ 
bition  boundless.  New  Y’ork  City  or 
Westchester.  Box  1349,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

YOUNG  man,  single,  24,  anxious  to 
enter  publishing  or  journalistic  field. 
Extensive  correspondence  experience. 
Knowledge  of  aeronautical  engineer¬ 
ing.  Former  Marine,  Aviator.  Box 
1337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTOR _ 


TEACHER  OF  JOURNALISM.  Eng¬ 
lish.  Reporter  with  experience  school 
papers,  Sunday  magazine,  daily  paper, 
MS  Columbia,  wants  university  job. 
opportunity  graduate  study.  Box 
13’23,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COPYCUTTER  seeks  foremsnship  on 
P.M.  daily.  Open  shop.  Well  trained- 
for  struck  plants.  South  preferred  but 
elsewhere  considered,  depending  oa 
size  of  pay.  Box  1294,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EXECUTIVE  PRODUCTION  MANA¬ 
GER  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  tired 
of  Germany,  available  December.  Kx- 
composing  room  Foreman,  35,  married. 
South  preferred.  Box  1357,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

.STARTING  A  PHOTO  DEPART¬ 
MENT!  Here’s  the  man  for  you. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  the  largest 
cities,  national  and  state  capitals. 
Swartz.  1238  3.  18.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
VETERAN,  unmarried,  desires  press 
work.  Recent  graduate  in  Portrait  and 
commercial  courses  plus  practical 
background  natnral  color.  Former  edi¬ 
tor  of  service  weekly.  Has  own  eqnip- 
ment.  Box  1303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


CURRENT  publicity  director  of  a 
state  fair  wants  change  to  magazine  or 
public  relations  field,  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising.  prefers  combination.  Single. 
29.  BJ  University  Missouri.  6  years 
business  experience.  Write  Box  1333, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MANY  of  the  delegates  and 

members  of  the  press  at  last 
week's  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia 
were  unaware  late  Wednesday 
night  of  the  mild  sort  of  Donny- 
brook  going  on  outside  the  en¬ 
trances  to  Convention  Hall. 

On  President  Truman’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  hall,  where  he  was 
forced  to  attempt  relaxation  for 
hours  before  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  Secret  Service  men 
for  some  strange  reason  ordered 
all  the  doors  closed  and  locked. 
The  already  Turkish  bath  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  joint  rose  im¬ 
mediately  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  it  was  nothing  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  temperatures  and  tempers 
of  the  thousands  of  spectators, 
delegates  and  newsmen  kept  on 
the  outside  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  developing  one  of  its 
rare  moments  of  excitement. 

Maybe  the  SS  men  didn't 
order  the  doors  to  be  locked 
but  the  local  police  had  to  do 
the  same  because  they  couldn’t 
hold  back  the  mob  otherwise. 
Even  at  that  the  doors  almost 
were  pushed  in. 

Delegates  or  press  credentials 
didn't  mean  a  thing,  and  a  ticket 
for  the  spectators'  gallery  meant 
less.  There  were  thousands  of 
ticket  holders  and  members  of 
many  delegations  kept  standing 
outside  of  the  main  gates.  We 
don’t  know  if  they  ever  got  in. 
But  we  do  know  that  more  than 
a  score  of  top  flight,  accredited 
newspapermen  had  to  wait  out¬ 
side  of  Gate  10,  the  press  en¬ 
trance,  for  two  hours. 

They  were  only  admitted 
then  through  the  efforts  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Annenberg,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  was 
in  the  press  section  when  news 
of  the  debacle  was  brought  to 
him.  He  appealed  in  person  to 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
Democratic  National  Chairman, 
who  obtained  reversal  of  the 
Secret  Service  orders.  Annen- 
berg’s  ace-in-the-hole  argument 
was  that  local  fire  laws  were 
being  broken  by  locking  the 
doors  on  the  thousands  of  people 
inside  the  hall. 

James  R.  Young,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star  and  prewar 
newspaper  correspondent  in 
Tokyo,  was  one  of  those  locked 
outside  Gate  10.  His  indigna¬ 
tion  revealed  itself  in  a  scath¬ 
ing  editorial  last  Sunday  and  it 
is  through  his  good  reporting 
that  we  are  able  to  furnish  a 
list  of  newsmen  who  kept  him 
company  there.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes: 

Roy  Howard  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.:  Arthur 
Krock,  New  York  Times;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lynett.  Jr.,  publisher, 
Scranton  Times;  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man,  publisher,  Lancaster  (  Pa. ) 
Newspapers;  Esther  'Van  Wag¬ 
oner  Tufty,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent;  Tom  Watson  and  Don 
Nelson.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Frank  Rogers,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent;  Mrs.  Thomas  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Mrs. 
Felix  Belair,  New  York  Times; 


Neil  ’Whitney,  Scranton  Times; 
Powers  Moulton.  New  York 
Star;  Frank  Kuest,  Lloyd  Smith 
and  Robert  Richards  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers. 

In  addition  there  were  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Newark  News,  Washington 
Post,  and  Augusta  (Ga. )  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  also  some  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

According  to  Young,  some  of 
these  newsmen  were  forcibly 
held  aside  while  political  dele¬ 
gates  were  admitted  through 
the  only  entrance  allocated  to 
the  press. 

“If  President  Truman  gets  a 
’bad  press’  from  these  people, 
it  might  be  traced  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  police  bearing  badges 
numbered  says  Young, 

quoting  five  shield  numbers. 

•  «  * 

ALTHOUGH  television  enabled 

many  a  newsman  to  skip  out 
of  the  hot  convention  hall  for 
a  few  minutes’  relaxation  (he 
could  watch  the  proceedings  in 
the  cooler  PRR  lounge  and 
scoot  back  to  his  seat  when 
things  looked  as  if  they  needed 
his  attention)  it  has  raised 
many  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
newspapermen  concerning  their 
life  in  the  future  with  this  new 
medium. 

Unless  water-cooled,  or  heat¬ 
less  lights  are  developed  tele¬ 
vised  functions  will  have  to  be 
held  in  air-conditioned  rooms. 
The  life  expectancy  of  newsmen 
continually  under  the  hot  kleig 
lights,  if  television  goes  in  for 
covering  all  events,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  considerably.  Reporters 
will  melt  away  gradually  if  they 
have  to  go  through  many  more 
of  the  gruelling,  sweating  ses¬ 
sions  like  the  ones  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  will 
bargain  for  extra  “television 
compensation”  for  its  members 
submitted  to  the  ordeal. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnist,  comments 
that  television  turns  press  con¬ 
ferences  into  Hollywood  side¬ 
shows.  “Every  conference  is  a 
stupendous,  colossal,  monumen¬ 
tal  production,”  he  writes. 

“Newspapermen  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  they  are  extras  in  a  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  mob  scene.  They 
are  just  ‘background’ — and  not 
even  at  the  usual  rate  for  ex¬ 
tras. 

“The  correspondents  are  be¬ 
ing  used  as  props  and  for  free, 
too.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
gimmick  is  so  new  that  they 
go  along  against  their  better 
judgment. 

“The  working  press  regards 
television  cameras  and  camera¬ 
men  with  mixed  emotions  of 
awe  and  tolerance.  In  the  good 
old  days  you  used  to  let  the 
lens  artists  come  in  and  make 
their  shots  and  scram  before  the 
questions  began.  But  the  tele¬ 
vision  guys  tell  correspondents 
to  ask  questions  and  they  tell 
the  interviewee  to  make  the 
anwers  short  and  sweet.” 

All  of  which  hits  the  nail  on 


E4P  CALENDAR 

July  26  —  PNPA,  meeting 
daily  paper  members  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Pennsylvania, 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa. 

July  31  —  West  'Virginia 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Montgomery. 

Aug.  2 — PNPA,  meeting  of 
daily  paper  members  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Riverside 
Inn.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

.Aug.  6-8 — Utah  State  Press 
As.sn.,  annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing.  Green  Lakes.  Unitah 
County,  Utah. 

Aug.  6-7 — Del-Mar-Va  Press 
As.rn.,  midsummer  meeting, 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

.•\iig.  1.3- 1.3 — Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention.  Asheville.  N.  C. 


the  head  and  jibes  perfectly 
with  the  complaint  of  Frank 
Clarvoe,  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News.  ( E&P,  July  17, 
p.  14. »  He  believes  that  sep¬ 
arate  press  conferences  should 
be  held  for  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spac^  15  minutes  apart. 

“Our  skilled  reporters  of  long 
experience  have  had  too  many 
difficulties  at  the  Philadelphia 
conventions.  Under  present 
conditions,  questions  based  on 
long  background  study  by  news¬ 
papermen  are  broadcast  or  tele¬ 
vised  immediately,”  he  says. 
“Why  should  the  newspaper  be 
the  tail  of  any  communications 
kite?  Of  course  some  press  con¬ 
ferences  do  not  require  sep¬ 
arate  sessions,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  entitled  to  first 
use  of  news  which  is  based  on 
information  they  have  dug  out.” 

Clarvoe  has  a  point  there.  He 
doesn’t  care  which  conference 
comes  first,  the  newspapers’  or 
television’s.  The  point  is  that 
newspapermen  ask  all  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  bring 
forth  the  newsworthy  answers 
while  television  benefits  through 
a  purely  mechanical  device. 


Dallas  Education 
Section  Is  22  Pages 

Dallas.  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  developed  an 
annual  mid-summer  education 
section  that  promises  to  become 
a  Texas  institution  of  its  kind. 

This  year’s  section,  in  the  Sun¬ 
day,  July  18,  edition,  ran  to  22 
pages,  the  largest  to  date,  and 
carried  advertising  copy  from 
some  50  universities,  colleges, 
academies  and  other  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

Don  Maciver,  business  editor 
of  the  News,  handled  the  round¬ 
ing  up  of  the  editorial  copy. 


WLt  l^eaJerj  Sa, 


iNo  wnippmg  coy 
TO  THE  EDITOR;  In  the  ]u 

10  issue  of  Editor  &  PuhiuiJ 
1  find  an  article  from  Ruidv 
N.  M.,  stating  that  Editor  Wfl 
ley  Izzard  of  Amarillo  Tex! 
mourns  the  passing  of  humor 
newspapers. 

To  this  we  add  our  loud  ^ 
lusty  “Amen.”  ^ 


I  sold  my  newspaper  here 
January  and  since  then  I 
been  looking  for  another  T- 
ing  a  well-earned  and  lor 
delayed  vacation  I’ve  travel 
over  22,000  miles  looking  ' 
newspapers,  newspaper  pV 
and  talking  with  people  abo 
newspapers. 


And  have  I  ever  gotten  J 
earful  .  .  .  also  eyeful!!  1 


The  Texas  editor  is  a  thousa.'^ 
times  right  but  that  isn’t  all 
lot  more  needs  to  be  said  aboi. 
newspapers.  Newspapers  ha: 
better  use  some  publication 
men  or  methods  if  they  arei^ 
keep  or  in  many  cases  win  bac 
the  good  will  of  the  people  the' 
wish  to  serve  in  their  respectiv- 
communities. 

I  love  newspaper  work,  hav^ 
owned  and  operated  newspaper 
for  nearly  30  years  and  dishk- 
to  hear  the  profession  or  bu; 
ness  called  a  “racket”  and  hen 
there  and  everywhere,  hear  fc 
remark  “you  can’t  believe  tkf 
newspapers.” 


Newspapers  do  not  warrr 
these  attacks.  Hundreds  of  ed 
tors  are  doing  fine  jobs  be; 
there  are  a  few  who  are  spoil 
ing  it  for  the  rest  of  us.  Duat 
city  editors,  smart-pants  colum 
ists  and  propagandists  and  l»c 
reporting  on  a  few  large  paper; 
are  making  a  lot  of  hay  for  Ihi 
Reds  who  are  attempting  i 
make  the  citizenry  lose  faith  ii 
our  free  press.  These  same  Red: 
are  attempting  also,  to  mah 
these  same  people  lose  faitt  it 
Congress,  in  our  elected  reprf 
sentatives  and  our  form  of  gev 
ernment.  A  lot  of  newspaper; 
are  making  it  easier  for  them 
I  am  writing  an  article  on  fc 
status  of  the  country  press  asi 
see  it  I  hope  to  have  it  pc: 
lished.  I  agree  with  the  Texs 
editor  that  there  should  be  mor; 
humor  but  that  isn’t  all.  1  cc 
remember  when  the  railroad 
were  the  “whipping  posts"  :: 
the  people;  with  their  "publ: 
be  damned  attitude”  toward  fc 
people  they  would  serve,  fc 
rails  create  ill  will  that  he 
never  been  fully  erased.  Let  s 
not  permit  the  newspapers  c 
the  country  to  get  in  that  sane 
state.  Ray  Breitweisek. 

Fort  Atkinson,  W!; 


The  very  name  “Haskin”  has  become  is- 
separable  from  “Washington,  D.  C.,”  b*" 
cause  The  Haskin  Information  Servke 
been  for  so  long  identified  with  the  Cspitil 
It  has  its  headquarters  at  the  fountsiohesd 
of  difficult- to-solve  questions.  Preciw 
archives  are  available  for  the  t)rpe  of 
information  not  otherwise  obtainable. 


HASKIN 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 
S-i33,068)  has  renewed  its  contract  if 
The  Haskin  Service 
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LINOTYPE 


trade 


Heads,  food-store  copy,  verses,  programs,  lists 
of  any  kind  .  .  .  the  Linotype  Self-Qiiadder  sets 
tliein  better  and  sets  them  faster. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Representative  to  figure 
the  savings  possible  in  your  normal  run  of  com¬ 
position  .  .  .  with  the  Linotype  Self-Quadder. 
Then  speeify  the  installation  of  this  outstanding 
production  aid  when  ordering  your  new  Blue 
Streak  Linotype.  Its  operating  cost  is  negligible; 
its  profit  possibilities  considerable. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY  WITH 
THE  LINOTYPE  SELF-QUADDER 


Counting  and  filling-in  takes  time.  It  slows  up 
your  production  and  costs  you  real  money.  Yet 
the  waste  is  needless. 

Why?  Because  hundreds  of  composing  rooms 
have  already  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  the 
remarkable  economies  made  possible  by  the 
Linotype  Self-Quadder. 

A  simple  flip  of  the  convenient  handle  makes 
the  Quadder  operative.  Lines  are  automatically 
quadded  left  or  right,  or  centered  on  the  slug. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Rtjcrson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  Neic  York 


Set  <ti  t.inntjfpe  Caledonia,  Krbar  and  Spartan 


rkct  \nformalK>n 
P\TT5BUR<3H  a* 

The  Pres*  NAa" 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  PRESS*  COHTIHUIHG  RESEARCH  PROIFC 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET  FACTS  . . .  Annual  report  of  market 
data,  including  a  complete  listing  of  important  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets.  Complete  with  shopping  district  maps 
of  Pittsburgh  and  trade  area. 


NEW  CAR  SALES  ANALYSIS  .  .  .  Semi-annual  rep« 
passenger  and  commercial  car  sales  by  makes  in  Boro 
and  Wards  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

CONTINUING  CONSUMER  PURCHASE  PANEL  .  .  . 

chasing  habits  and  brand  preferences  of  major  gro 
products  published  semi-annually  in  book  form,  su| 
mented  with  special  monthly  studies  of  specific  prod 
and  subjects.  Also  complete  retail  shopping  infomiii 


LIQUOR  AND  WINE  ANALYSIS  .  .  .  Semi-annual  reports 
of  gallon  and  dollar  volume  of  liquor  sales  by  brand  in 
Pennsylvania.  Annual  wine  report. 


NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND 


Wor/d-rc/*groffl  COLUMBUS . Cifiien 

.  .  .  .  Press  CINCINNATI . Poit 

....  Press  KENTUCKY . Posf 

....  News  Covfngfon  mdition^  Cincinnati  Post 

....  Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Senfme/ 


DENVER  .  .  . 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
WASHINGTON 


.  .  Roikr  Mi  News  EVANSVILLE 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commercio/  Appoat  FORT  WORTH 
.  .  Press-Scimiior  ALBUQUERQUE 
. News  El  PASO  .  .  . 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


Generoi  Advortiging  Doportmont 


r  ■ 


